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FROM ClyOUDI^AND. 


The Call of the 
Empire. 


The Prime Minister has sounded the call and the 

Viceroy answered it on behalf of India. 
His Excellency has summoned a con¬ 
ference at Delhi to give the lead to a 
waiting people, and to consider the 
problems of defence~His Excellency made a noble speech, 
the gracious message of His Majesty stirred the inherent 
loyalty of the Princes and People and India re-offered its 
devotion and desire to serve the Crown. The Conference, 
however, does not seem to have decided on a definite 
policy. It did not take into consideration the necessity of 
educating p|ibli| opinion and to make the people realize 
their duty and their danger. The time for ruminating on 
the hill o top@ about the shortewt*tgs of. tndiap, politicians 

'^ten,. w’hO; arjC, 't&'ro'mng’nwo^. their' lives.-,In 
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Since the collapse of Russia the doors of the East 

have been opening to our euemies, 
incofiffruous .Days. The Government of India must have 

been aware of the danger, but it can¬ 
not somehow come to quick decisions and our politicians 
do not seem to recognise that constitutions are merely 
means to an end, to secure the free and safe enjoyment oi 
the boundless bounties of God. India is not in immediate 
danger but active preparation is the surest guarantee of 
peace. It has been said of old “Where there is no vision 
the people perish.’’ 

« 

A « 


Things in India move slowly. The new recruits will 

not fall into shape readily. There are 
The Pace. manufacturing facilities to meet 

the demand for equipment and muni¬ 
tions of war at a scale required by modern warfare. Our 
resources, therefore, in men, money and munitions cannot 
expand at a bound. The Conference has given no indica¬ 
tion how a given number of men are going to be raised and 
trained in a given number of days. Four years of war have 
proved the futility of counting on our side help and favour¬ 
ing circumstances, to meet the relentless preparations of 
the enemy. 

* 

^ jk 


The modern weapons have made warfare a real 

inferno, raining death from above and 
The of below, through the air and underneath 

the seas, and brave men very often 
die without encountering a foe. The 
to victory, as before, has to be hacked through enemy 
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forces, regardless of losses, whicli have enormously in¬ 
creased. Has the Government of India come to a correct 
appraisement as to the men and munitions it needs? The 
Germans, profitingby the lessons of the Russo-Japanese war, 
made adequate arrangements while we waited and watched, 
depending on starving them into submission. India has 
never fought with success with her back to the wall. The 
preparation, therefore, must be for a strong offensive. 
Indeed a third army must be ready to take the field, support¬ 
ed by large and strong reserves while our forces iuMesopot- 
amia and Egypt should be fully and adequately reinforced. 


If India is to be awakened from its apparent sense of 


Livins Issue. 


security, to the needs of the situation 
the question of defence should be made 


a living issue. It is idle to expect 


perfection from Indians; to act without lead; to construe 


a hint, and unasked force their opinions and their co¬ 
operation. The psychology of the crowd does not differ 
materially anywhere. England did not fall into line till 


her statesmen gave the lead. Men of light and leading of 
all shades of opinion joined hands and started the campaign 


in which all the leading newspapers co-operated. Why 
should not our ministers and public men do the same ? 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab has been long alive to 
the situation, his success is an object lesson for provincial 
Governments and the Government of India. The response 
which the Province has made is no less due to the lead he 


gave than to the war-Uke traditions of the people, Surely 
there is something for India to learn from four years of 
war, the price which the Empire is paying for over con^ 
fidence and inadequate preparation. 
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If India does not move, the blame will not rest entirely 

on Indian shoulders. No persistent 
A Press oam- effort has been made in India to bring 
paiffif. home to the people, the ideals for which 

England is fighting, and what India is 
likely to lose with the Empire. In England all the leading 
men and the leading newspapers keep this aspect of this 
question before the public. In India nothing has been done 
even to interpret the declared policy of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment regarding responsible Government, Nothing has 
been done to strengthen the faith of the people in the great 
things that are coming, and faith is the foundation of 
loyalty. A campaign to capture opinion in favour of Gov¬ 
ernment should be started, and every office of the Government 
should have instructions to place in the clearest possible 
light what the promised goal of responsible Government 
means, and how it was the wish of every Englishman to 
prepare India for the great boon and how it was necessary 
for India to throw its weight in the War to secure it It 
would help matters not a little if Lord Northcliffe were 
asked to include India in his field of operations. He could 
help immensely in rousing enthusiasm and sounding a 
clear call to wage Dharma Yudha. 


‘Never underrate your enemy’is an old saying. The 

sooner the preparation begins the more 
strength it will bring to soldiers 
grimly holding on iu France, It must 
be remembered that besides politics 
India Imperishable ideals of loyalty and devotion 
whi|:h have iatvived through ages. As a first step towards 
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organisation, an Imperial Defence Association sliould be 
formed, with branches in all Provincial towns working 
in full knowledge of the changing war situation, and in 
close co-operation with the Government, The Bazar is 
always full of rumours, and like the palmist gets credit 
for things that turn out true. The presence of Indians in 
the Defence Association will dispel the nervousness which 
these rumours occasion, and at the same time afford the 
advanced politicians an opportunity to begin by learning 
to defend their homes as a prelude to Home Rule. There 
is work for all, the Home Rulers, the natural leaders and 
their followers ; for the poets and politicians, and the 
humble ploughmen, who must leave the plough and take 
the rifle. All must learn to do and die for the Bmpire, to 
secure equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 

India needs a large army, immense stores of war 

material and a great improvement in 
NeocMarV its communications. A single Railway 

line, which even in times of peace is 
congested, is not likely to meet the 
needs of the war. India ought to be entirely prepared and 
independent in the matter of supplies. The Munition 
Board has done much to organise such resources as could 
be mobilised. The time has come to go a step further. 
Import the necessary workmen and plant from America, 
and manufacture all the munitions of war in India itself. 
The initial cost will be great, but it will be a permanent 
gain to the couittry. 
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Voluntary lecruiting did not meet the needs of 
the situation in England and is not 
Reorufttna. likely to meet the needs of India. I 

am not, however, advocating immedi¬ 
ate conscription. A large army can be 
raised by organising district militia, officered largely by 
Indians. Every district should provide its quota of soldiers 
and train them in the district itself. The permament 
police reserves should also be expanded, India will not 
object to the youth of the country being trained. Indeed 
this training will serve her well even in time of peace. 
The pay of the army has been raised in England and 
ought to be raised in India; th.Q Izsat and prestige of the 
soldiers restored; King’s Commissions should be granted 
without delay and a training Corps of officers immediately 
started. Only those who dare, win great battles. Trust 
India, lake leading men into your confidence, let them 
share your burdens, provide the organisation and India 
will provide men who will die for their King and their 
country. Men are not moved by cold words only. They 
need noble and great motives to move them. For God 
made man in his image, and victory comes to armies that 
fight the battles of God. 


* 

The passports issued to the Home Rule Deputation 

have been cancelled by the War Cabi- 
''‘Daputatioii/^ Government of India, it 

appears, interceded but the War Cabi¬ 
net refused to reconsider its decision* 
In these critical times the action of the War Cabinet is not 
without Justification. England needs all its strength to 
meet the enemy and to guard the gates of the Empire. A 
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great battle is proceeding in France, This is hardly the 
time to receive a deputation from India. You may as well 
expound schemes of reconstruction to a man in high fever. 
It is reasonable that His Majesty’s Government having 
declared its policy must wait for Mr. Montagu’s return, 
who is expected to mark the stages towards the goal of 
responsible Government. Mr. Tilak and his friends will 
do well to accept the wisdom of the decision . There is 
work waiting for them here to prepare India for its defence 
and wait for better times, India must now throw its whole 
weight in the mighty conflict. Incidentally nothing could 
give greater proof of the faith of even the Home Rulers in 
the strength, stability, and good intentions of the British 
Government than the proposed visit of their deputation to 
England. The clouds of war have failed to cloud their 
faith in the ultimate success of the British arms, and in the 
capability of the British public to hear the deputation speak¬ 
ing in the name of India. The Indian army in various 
theatres of war has played a glorious part in the past, and 
it will be a glorious day for India if our armies retrieve the 
day and bring victory to the great cause. So let India 
prepare itself. 

I have the highest regard foi Mr. Gandhi, for his un¬ 
selfishness and his sense of service 
though I have never met him. The 
condition of things which attracted 
him to Behar are not confined only to 
Indigo planters but can be traced elsewhere. The partial 
failure of crops is not an uncommon feature of Indian agri¬ 
culture. Crops come to full maturity only where irrigation 
is guaranteed. But Is Mr. Gandhi quite sure about his 
remedies? Does he really believe that passive resistance in 
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the hands of an illiterate population will conduce to good 
government, on which depends the prosperity of the people? 
He knows how disorder in these days of war has a tendency 
to increase, and how security is essential for the improve¬ 
ment of the people he loves. Does he notcealise that the 
roots of the evil lie deeper and must be reached to effect a 
permanent cure? The cure of chronic poverty is in the 
organisation of agriculture and industry, in helping the 
agriculturist to grow better and more paying crops, aud to 
place his produce in the most advantageous market, and in 
securing for the country a more reasonable Laud Tax policy. 
No suspensions and remissions of revenue can do this. Let 
the agriculturist learn to help himself before he learns to 
resist, and grows out of acceptance which have been the 
solace of his life in the past. On the other hand there does 
not seem any reason why the Government of Bombay 
should refuse to suspend revenue in tracts where crops have 
wholly or partially failed, Suspension does not mean 
remission. Sit Antony (Lord) MacDounell when he adminis¬ 
tered Famine relief iu the United Provinces often discovered 
that official reports were wrong. He visited the Districts 
himself, Could not His Excellency Lord Willingdou pay a 
visit,te the affected areas? The fields will speak and reveal 
to his trained eye what they produced. The official valua¬ 
tions are generally too optimistic to be depended upon. 

Sir S» P* Sinha in the I^cal Legislative Conncil 

Intfedncede Bill to establish village 
mrnm mmm S^lf^oyetnment in Bengal. The 
tnewt m Eie to elect theif own village 

/ ' oonni&ihft to foanage the village afiairs, 
Tl« Bitt h iMtMillivvili in « Ubtral spirit and will lay 
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firm the foundations of Self*Oovernment. Lord Ronald- 
shay supported the Bill as a foster father, thus proving 
that the Government was no less anxious to help the 
country to Self-Government than its advanced politicians. 
The difference between the two is that of means and 
methods. The Government say it must move slowly till 
the people in the villages learn the meaning of respon¬ 
sibility. The politicians think that once the superstruc¬ 
ture is raised it will slowly settle down and stand firm, A 
larger spirit of confidence and trust between the two will 
insure peaceful progress. *** 

The village Patrol Bill introduced in the Punjab in 

contrast with the measure of Self- 
Government in Bengal seems some¬ 
thing of an anachronism. The village 
Panchiat to begin with is not to Ue an elective body, its 
decisions are not to be final. The all seeing Deputy 
Commissioner is to have absolute authority. It is true that 
an appeal against his decision can be made to the Commissi¬ 
oner, but with (tthe report of the Deputy Commissioner is 
he likely to interfere in such an executive affair? The 
Punjab will do well to give its Panchiats more power and 
make them responsible to the villages, instead of making 
them responsible to the executive, so that the move 
towards responsible Government may begin in the villages. 


The Patrol Bill. 


• o 


In the April issue Mr. E. Cotes published his 

stheme of partnership, which is an 
The Partnerehih improvement On the scheme of Mr* 
heheme* Curtis in this sense, that it does away 

with diarchy and makes the grourth of 
t^sponsible Government, dependent on education* In 
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theory India is to get responsible Government immediately; 
in practice the franchise is to include only the literates, and 
for the illiterates the Government is to select and nominate 
representatives. The franchise is automatically to grow 
with growing education. The scheme is extremely practical 
and the Home Rulers are only asked to educate the country 
to receive complete self-government. We can give it our 
full support. 

« » 

» 

For the last eight or ten years politics have been 

absorbing all the attention of the 

Orflcanisation of Government as well as of public men. 
Asrloulturo in the . , , 

United Provinces The great problem of economic develop- 

of Ai^ra and Oudh« ment of the country and -agricultural 

organisation have gone into the back 
ground. Every district*1ias its problem of drainage, irriga¬ 
tion and communication which need urgent attention. The 
pressure of population has grown with every decade, rents 
are increasing, the cost of production and the cost of living 
more than doubled, while the productive p^jiwer of the soil 
remains unchanged. A fair proportion of the population 
is always on the verge of starvation. You can easily 
distinguish between men who get food and those who do 
not, by merely looking at them. There are parts of the 
Province, which sufer from drought* There are others 
which are turned into an unhealthy swamp for hundreds 
of miles. The control of water which adds so much to 
the value of crops must be considered for every district as 
the most ur^nt measure* The Satdha Canal which has 
been waiting eti^ee the days of Lord MacOonnell will do 
it for a large area, tolthe needs of other areas shottld also 
be snryeysd and meam» provided* 1!^ake the principal 
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crops, wheat, tice, oil seeds, cotton and sugarcane. It is the 
worst possible seed that is sown. There are no facilities 
for the tenants to grow better wheat, rice and other paying 
crops, and when grown, to market them to any advantage. 
Local weights and measures puzzle even the educated, and 
the operations of the middlemen allow no direct relation 
between the producer and the buyers. The publishing of 
d.aily prices in the market and introducing of standard 
weights and measures will be a great help, but even this 
has not been done. The waste from the cotton seed, and in 
the manufacture of sugar, runs into many figures. Most of 
the Taluqdari Estates are in debt, the tenants are poor, 
the labour immobile, and yet we hear of nothing but 
constitutional reforms. It is time that the attention was 
turned to the needs of the Province, to the happiness and 
prosperity of the people which is the goal of all politics. 
The Taluqdars need a Land Liquidation Bank, the tenants 
a larger security of tenure. The sons of Taluqdars 
require occupation and training in an atmosphere in which 
the old and new ideals of life combine. The landless 
village drudge needs relief from debts which he cannot 
pay. Village education needs the breath of life. There 
is stagnation in all directions. Now, of course, war over¬ 
shadows everything, but there is no reason why an agri¬ 
cultural and industrial survey of every district should 
not be undertaken. It will afford material for construc¬ 
tive work after the war. Sir Harcourt Butler has the 
reputation Of taking up new things. If he takes up 
organiaation of Agriculture and Industries he will leave 
his proviuee much hafpierj and chauge the idle dis-i 
couteutint^ active co-nperatioa. The future is full of 
immense possibilities. 
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The belief in the immortality of the soul is rooted 

deep in the human heart. Men like 
Do the Parted Herbert Spencer) who for long fought 

Meet 7 against it, in the end came to believ¬ 

ing that the Life principle could not 
die. Life on earth is like the shadow of a bird that is 
flying. “ Away flyeth the bird and there is neither the 
bird nor the shadow, ” is an old saying but it only means 
that the bird has taken wing and not that it ceases tc 
be. Now do we meet again ? How many are even here 
truly united ? Possessed of self, conscious of nothing else, 
men and women rarely seek or find eternal unions. They 
are like travellers that gather in a railw.iy compartment 
meeting to part and take their different roads. But those 
who have set their hearts on the same goal must travel 
together whether on earth or across the border and can 
never be parted. They leave the divergent paths which 
intersect the tangled jungle of existence and take the 
straight road leading to His feet. True union can only 
be found in the heart of God. 




“ Heat to the heart, hunger to eyes, and silence to the 
lips. * 

These gifts are distributed at Thy gate.” 
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INDIA AND I'HE EMPIRE. 


BRITISH Imperialism as a political belief has undergone 
a great change, since the time when Chamberlain 
as its high priest and Rudyard KipHng its strident 

E icle. ^ In those days of rampant Jingoism, it was of the 
§:ressive Hun-British type. The conception of a federa- 
II of free nations did not and could not under these 
cumstances come within the range of these Imperialists 
o assumed that all alien peoples must in their own 
crests be willing to subordinate themselves to British 
Ue. In spite of the efforts pf great Englishlieti like Sir 
Mter Ralei^ and Chesterton & Lish this 
ition^ it still, dbscuree th®^^ ;^^ of a good many 

pli^hmen>‘ ah4',,espeHall|t'-:ot; those';tMs houatry.fof 
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of importance wBiea tbe future position of India within the 
Empire is to he conjectured for in the absence of any 
formal bonds of union, it is the milieu or atmosphere 
which will determine the harmony or otherwise of the 
union of the different elements* 


lyeaviug: aside the legal status of the self-governing 


colonies with reference to the mother country as this 
condition affects each colony as an individual and without 
reference to the others, the links which bind the colonies are 
three—mutual attachment to the Crown, racial ties, and 
mutual self-interest. Now, although the present war has 
served to bring more closely together the components of the 
Empire, it doesn’t follow that all these factors in the mak¬ 
ing of this unity have increased in strength, such evidence, 
as we have, tending to show that the strength of one if not 
two has dlolined, but that the increase in strength of the 
third has more than compensated. Apart from the reasons 
already given, the weakening of the bond of race was 
accentuated l>y the foi matiou of a new self-governing colony. 
South Africa, the majority of whose people are non-British. 
It became obvious that raci^ilwunity was not an essential 
condition to the unity of Empire, and this afgume|it was 
driven home when gonth Africa not less than Canada or 


Anatralia took on the burden of war against the common 
enemy. I^lnally* the conditions nnder which th«^ self* 
governit^ Oolopies haye taken their share in the war in 

tended to 
lioanhe 


eommn with wat and her Wiles have 
emphaslfe raniW diversity* 

^ . Md \ Ilk. OidSl L.t. . L* k»ik.i..n. r. .1 d*. m a. J iS k. . ^ Xu 
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remainiu^ factors must have more than proportionately 
increased in importance. 

There are evidences for and against the belief that the 
Imperial Crown has increased its significance as a result of the 
present war, and for the purposes of this argument it does not 
matter which is correct. In India* certainly, the glamour of 
Imperial majesty has not declined nor is there any reason 
to believe that it will decline by a change in the political 
condition of this country. Bat oh the contrary, with the 
growth of free institutions, and with a wider and clearer 
political horizon there will develop a surer and, therefore. 
Stronger appreciation of the importance of the Imperial 
Crown in conserving the unity of the Empire. A servile 
India gives the unwilling obeisance and lip loyalty of the 
slave, a free India will enhance the strength of the dignity 
of him who rules it as a free people. But what is of import¬ 
ance to the present consideration is this that the element 
of social exclusiveness having lost its strength the imperial 
atmosphere is freed from that factor which might have 
rendered India’s entrance into the comity of Empire 
regarded in the light of au intrusion. On the contrary, 
when the responsibilities of Empire are more equally dis¬ 
tributed and when the centre ot gravity tends to shift from 
the PatlnwMttt of Westminister, it will he well nigh im¬ 
possible to fdrtnuhs^te a scheme of Imperial Federation into 
which IndfahAn fit in any other capedlty than that of a 
peopie# 

^ ^ the nhtioh ee Ihe teiliyidual the consld* 

witk wealth and power. 
,trhe has to lose neither (fears the coiw* 
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but indifference the services of tbe policeman. When, how¬ 
ever, he has accumulated property or won security, he be¬ 
gins to’value the means by which what he has obtained is 
assured to him. Regard for their self-interest has grown with 
the growth of the self-governing colonies, a gradual realisa¬ 
tion of possible dangers threatening their security and 
a more critical examination of the means which exist for 
their protection. The war has completed the process of 
enlightenment. For the first time in the history of the 
Empire, it has become plain to all men that the Empire 
rests not solely on the strength of the mother country, but 
on the security of each individual colony and that as the 
strength of a chain is that of its weakest link, so the weak¬ 
ness of any constituent of Empire endangers the safety of 
all. And in this connection the example of South Africa is 
most apposite. Had the reactionaries who bitterly opposed 
Campbell-Bannerman^s measure of self-government for the 
Boers had their way, the opening of the war would have 
found the Boers ripe for revolt, a condition which Ger¬ 
many could have utilised with incalculable advantage to 
herself. When the reorganisation of Empire is made after 
the war, this question of the strength and security of each 
individual element will come up for examination. It is 
obvious that a weak and discontented India would be a 
source of danger, and that it is to the interest of Australia 
and South Africa especially to see that such a danger is 
avoided. A gteat selfgovetning India whether in the form 
of a single State or of a Confederation of States linked to 
the othet Bmpii'e States by the ties of self-interest and 
attachment tn the Crown will be of primary importaaoe. 
In view of tbe present oonditions in the Bast, and of the 
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future possibilities that may be forecasted, it would not be 
too much to say that sucb a state is inevitable and essential 
if the British Empire in the East is to continue to exist. 

That a self-governing India will be morally and materi¬ 
ally stronger than the India of to-day has been assumed, 
and the assumption is warranted not only by the teaching of 
history but by the policy of the Government of India which 
places the establishment of popular assemblies amongst the 
most important evidences of India’s progress. It has been 
also supposed that a free India will be willing to keep 
up the connection with the British Empire, and this 
hypothesis can be regarded as invalid only by those who 
would deny to responsible Indians the average share of 
common sense. Indian politicians recognise as clearly ps 
any one does on which side their bread is buttered. India 
will need all the help she can get from the British Empire, 
and Indians know perfectly well that help and suppoit will 
be forthcoming in greater measure and on easier terms than 
it can be had elsewhere. On this ground alone it is absurd 
to contend that the British Empire will be weakened by the 
grant of self-government to India. But there are higher 
grounds than this, and if the opponents of Indian Home Rule 
impute to Indian politicians in general a desire to get rid of 
the British connection, they not only arraign the common 
sense of India, they depreciate English civilisation itself. 
For if English education has not created a bond of sympathy 
between the educated Indian and England which will 
remain and revive when political differences and racial 
ine<3[ual!ties have been adjusted, then English civilisation 
confesses itself a very poor thing. But it is not so* ^here 
is no racial antipathy in the real sense axoongst Indians* 
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Such antipathy as does exist is not directed against the 
race, it is directed against the arrogance which would 
keep India in a condition ot inferiorit}", and would deny to 
Indians the status of free men, in a free country. When 
that arrogance has subsided beneath the surface of accom¬ 
plished facts, racial antipathy will disappear, and Indians 
and English can work together with enthusiasm for the 
good of India with the consciousness that India’s progress 
contributes to the strength of the Kuii)ire. 

MACLIR. 


TO JOHN CHRISTIE. 


lie walked ab one who walked with God 
He bhed on all a ladiance sweet 
Would shield a worm where lough feel tiod 
The Genius of Disraeli Street. 


He soared to heights on eagle wings 
1 le spanned the stars with vision fleet 
Yet drank from youth’s cterttal springs 
The Genius of Disraeli Street. 

So in God's garden now he wallt^ 
Whore floiyers look up to bless his foot 
Aad aoiKoU Hjisten while he talks 
The Gtolui from Disraeli Street. 
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T ADY Jeune writing in tlie Enc3'clopaedia Britaiinica 
(lOtli Edition) declared herself as follows on the ques¬ 
tion and prospects of the enfranchisement of women in the 
United Kingdom :— 

“ The question of women’s suffrage has not advanced in 
the United Kingdom. There ib an active and enthusiastic 
tnlnority of the female community which attaches great 
importance to the question ; but the great majority of 
women in England are either indifferent or opposed to any 
change in their political position , ” 

She goes on:—“The question has not made any advance 
with either political party, the magnitude of such addition 
to the electorate and the uncertainty of the effect it would 
have, making both parties unwilling to adopt it; and while 
women show so much indifference on the subject, there is 
no reason to suppose that they are in favour of having the 
suffrage iJxt^^nded to theni. 

These statements of fact were made with a full know¬ 
ledge, on the part of Eady Jeuue, that New Zealand and 
South aud West Australia had long allowed franchise to 
theit respective women citiaeus. lu New South Wales and 
Victoria matters were still uudecisive^ But the movement 
was iu Jull swing in both these places: their respective 
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Governments were busy bringing in their Bills to enfran¬ 
chise women, which Bills, however, had not yet passed into 
the law of the country. 

In the face of the knowledge of all these facts on her 
part, it were vain to urge that Lady Jeune had understated 
matters with a view to discourage a departure, the effects 
of which could not then be forestalled, in English Politics 
That [departure had already takdi place in parts of the 
Empire and, if report went true, worked well. We have a 
right to believe, in these circumstances, that in making her 
statements of fact quoted above. Lady Jeune was accurately 
depicting things as they were in England about the begin¬ 
ning of this century. 

What do wc find to-day? A complete metamorphosis ! 
Not only has the “ active and enthusiastic minority ’ of 
about a decade ago turned into an apparently equally 
active and enthusiastic majority of 1917 ; not only has the 
question made tremendous advance with all political parties; 
we find that the Commons of England, acting upon the 
recommendations of the recent Speaker’s Conference, have 
actually carried the question of women’s suffrage by a 
large majority. This indeed is a remarkable transformation. 
And from it two inferences seem to me indispensable ; —- 

(t) That great movements in history need not necessarily 
follow the rules of Arithmetical Progression. Indeed noth¬ 
ing is truly illustrative of this truth than the rapidity 
ofth# growth of Woman’s Movement itself—“ barely the 
tMk of fifty years. 

Th^t the position the woman occupies to-day in English 
life and law was not so occupied always. This ts true, of 
oourse, of spCfrage^ 0ut it is equally true of the legal, social 
and eda^itotial position that she now occupiest 
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I propose iu the course of this article to take up a 
general survey of the legal, social and educational posi¬ 
tion the Englishwoman has occupied from time to time in 
the successive stages of national evolution. Some of our 
Reformers engaged iu the sacred cause of the uplift of 
Indian Womanhood are apt at times to be discouraged by 
Tthe mere magnitude of the work before them. A great 
deal indeed—no manner of doubt about that—of spade-work 
would need to be done and lots of silent, unobtrusive, 
patient work, if our dream of an educated, intelligent and 
God-fearing Indian Womanhood is ever to come true. But 
a brief and a running review of how things went in 
England, in this respect, may help to brace up many a good 
fellow who can only think in teiins of centuries—nothing 
short of that — of any reasonable improvements in the 
existing legal, social and educational status of Indian 
Womanhood . The following observations are intended 
to bring out the fict that the beginnings of the movement 
that has secured the Englishwoman her present legal, 
social and educational position of vantage, date only from 
the second half of the 19th century. 

It is not intended nor, of course, possible here to cata¬ 
logue the whole set of legal inequalities or disabilities, that 
women of England have from time to time been subject to 
as wives, mothers, workers or in various other relations of 
life, and to trace their subsequent history* All I can do is 
to take up a typical case, and I propose to show very briefly 
under this head how English married women have fared 
under the law of the land in respect of their proprietary and 
contractual rights. 
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It is common knowledge thirds of working women, it 
at Common Law be held by «« sexes with regard 
tbeir husbands. As soon 

complete, the individua foregoing observations 

Common Law, for tV . . . 

*n tb emancipation of married women m 

f tr and contractual rights dates 

she colt no about 35 years ago. And that 

in epen^en grace, Englishwomen were actually, in 

^ ^ aspects, in a worse position, so far as these rights 

^^han Indian women are to-day, 
his 

^ The hopelessly low position that the Elizabethan 
women occupied in the estimation of the men of those 
times would hardly seem to need much emphasising—it is 
notorious. This has been slated as a reason Svhy the 
women of Shakespeare make so small a figure in the poet’s 
dialogues.’ We pass on to the Restoration times. The 
King came to his own again on May 29th, 1660. The Puritan 
morals, tastes and manners w^ere do longer in requisition 
The old order grew obsolete and changed. People worked 
for reform in all directions, and so we hear of “ the nev 
theology, ” “the new morality, ” ‘‘the new way of writing.’ 
During the 10 years that followed the restoration of tht 
King, we find the word “new” in every thing. In thii 
carnival of new conceptions we anxiously look for a change 
for the better that might have come over men’s minds it 
respect of their treatment ojF women. We look for it it 
vain. This is how Thackeray speaks of Congreve’s attitude 
toward women-^Cougteve, the typical representative of th€ 
Restoration Theatre, of whom Drydun wrote 
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Heaven, that but once was prodij:;al before, 

To Shakespeare gave as much, she could not give him 
more than slie gave Congreve.” 

Of this Congreve, Thackeray says, “though he (Con¬ 
greve) can himself pay splendid compliments to women, 
yet looks on them as mere instruments of gallantry, and, 
destined, like the most consummate fortifications, to fall 
after a certain time, before the arts and bravery of the 
besieger, man.” Among the Augustan prose wTiters w’e 
find Swift voting woman an absolute fool. lie ‘tells her to 
read books, as if reading was a novel accomplishment*; aiid 
observes that ‘not one gentleman’s daughter in a thousand 
has been brought to read or understand her own natural 
tongue.* Truly may Thackeray remark as he does that 
no lady of our time could be treated by any man, were he 
ever so much a wit as the Dean, in such a tone of insolent 
patronage and vulgar protection. This was equally true 
of gentle and polite Addison. He could not, of course, be 
as downright in his statements as Swift-—that was a ques¬ 
tion of temperament. But Addison, equally with Swift, 
regarded women as ‘harmless, half-witted, amusing, pretty 
creatures, only made to be men’s playthings.’ We must, 
however, make an honoured exception, among Augustan 
writers, in the case of Steele (1672-1729). His treatment 
of women is characterised by a very human and generously 
broad outlook, that belonged neither to his contemporaries 
nor to his predecessors. He ‘admires women’s virtues, 
acknowledges their sense, and adores their purity and 
beauty.’ He, obsetves Thackeray, was the first of our 
writers who really seemed to admire and respect them, 
which should win the good will of all women to their 
hearty an4 respectful* champion. Steele had set the hall 
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rolling. He had struck out a new Hue of thought aud 
propounded a new philosophy with regard to men’s treat¬ 
ment of women. It needed some time for his new ideas to 
catch on. As the first half of the 19th century drew to a 
close, we find the labours of Steele and that of his subse¬ 
quent co-workers on behalf of the women’s cause beginning 
to bear appreciable fruit. Remarkable movements of 
thought, among them the Humanitarian movement, that 
characterised the middle of that centnr^^, helped to secure 
for Englishwomen the social position they now enjoy and 
richly deseive. 

It is remaikable and none the less tine that before the 
accession of Queen Victoria, there was no systematic 
education for English women. This ma3’^ partly be realised 
from the fact, that, even so recently as ISIS, there wer^*, in 
England and Wales, 48‘9 per cent of women who signed the 
marriage registe^ wdth marks, being unable to write. In 
1875 this number had gone down to 25’2 per cent. It was only 
about the middle of the 19th century that the right of 
women to instruction was recognised. This movement, 
aiming at a fuller recognition of the rights of womeu, owed 
much iu Ettgland to Frederick Donison Maui ice, who was 
the founder of Queen’s College, Hhe first to gi\e a wider 
scope to the training of its scholars’* Other colleges followed 
iu its wake—like Bedford College, Cheltenham College, 
Girtou and Newnham at Cambridge, Somerville College 
aud Lady Margaret Hall at Oxi^ord, aud so on. The London 
University opened its gates to women scholars in 1877* 
Dublin, Victoria, Edinburgh, GlasgoWi «tnd St* Andrews 
Universities followed suit and they all now grant degrees 
to women* Not so, hoWtver, Oxford imd Cambridge, whi^h 
still t,If old prejudice agajnst women. Then there 
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was that famous Statute of 1870—33 and 31 Viet, c 75— to 
provide for Public Hlemeutary Educotiou in England and 
Wales. Thus the movement that started about the middle 
of the last century has within 50 years of its origin laid 
a firm basis for universal female education. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the struggle, that has 
resulted in making iCuglishwomen, ]egall 3 r, socially, educa- 
tionally, what they are to-day. It will be noticed that the 
initial stages have been a weary process, They have taken 
comparatively longer to get over. But \\hcn the flood-tie’e 
of womeu^s movement set in in full force, it took about 50 
years all told for English worn inliood to realise in actual 
practice her higher dcstill 3 ^ Indiau womanhood of to-day 
is, in many respect^, much more lirappily situated than weie 
the women of England when, abuit the middle of the 19th 
ceni:ur 3 »^, new hope5 and new visions as to tlioir future 
begin to disturb settled cquilihiiums of thought and cus¬ 
tom. Ill thit sense, devoted and consistent woik on behalf 
of the cause of the uplift of Indiau womanhood can 
anticipate the dawn of the fuller day in this country in the 
near future, nearer than many of us may incline to concede. 
That is the message of hope and go 3d cheer, that these notes 
arc intended to convey to the Indian worker on behalf 
of Indian women’s cause. 


Amf'iisar* 


OHOLAM YASSEN. 
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study Germany tc-day, we must look back a few ceu-^ 
turies and see how the federal union forming the Germ? ’ 
Empire was brought about. Although the German nation 
is one of the very oldest in Europe, the German State is 
still in its infanc 3 ^ 

At the time of the French Revolution Germany was 
composed of 360 ^different States . Some were Kingdoms, 
others Electorates, others Archbishoprics, others Duchies, 
others Free Cities. These possessed different customs, 
coins and duties. Many carried on bitter feuds with their 
neighbours, and all were jealous of each other. Napoleon 
intruded with his victorious armies and brought about 
many important changes. To curry favour with the 
greater States, he joined several smaller ones to each q 
them. The greatest change, however, took place in tli| 
minds of the people, who became revolutionary in thei| 
ideas ; and, seeing that Napoleon’s ideals of liberty closel^^ 
resembled tyranny, they rose against their former friends 
between the years 1806 and 1813—when the French y^ke 
was thrown off at the battle of Leipzig. \ | 

The Congress of Vienna, which met at the end of the 
Revoltttiona^Ji^ Wars to re-draw the map of Europe, did 
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not take the spirit of nationality into consideration, but 
considered only the legitimate rights of ruling Houses. 
The larger States, however, built up by Napoleon, help¬ 
ed themselves to numbers of the smaller Principalities ; 
Prussia distinguished herself by amalgamating the rich 
provinces of Westphalia and the Rhine. A Confederation 
^ German States, which went far outside the boundaries of 
^^Germauy as we see it to-da}^, was also formed, and in this 
I Austria, under Metternich’s able leadership, was predora- 
} inant. This union lasted from 1815 to 1865 ; the foreign 
\kiug3 w'h3 were members of it were the King of Holland 

£ )r Limburg and Luxemburg, the King of Denmark for 
chleswig-PIolsteiii, and the Emperor of Austria for 
Bohemia, Moravia and the German part of Austria, includ¬ 
ing Vienna. 

The most important result of the Confederation, how-, 
ever, was to introduce the Zollverein, or Customs Union 
between practically all the German States with the exception 
of those under Austrian rule. This in turn paved the way 
for German Ullit 3 ^ 

The ge^^eral upheaval of 1848 naturally had a great 
effect upon Germany. The national and liberal spirit 
•which pervaded the age now began to incline the minds of 
the German people to a free constitution and parliamentary 
government. Local Princes were in many places forced to 
bow before ^his spirit of liberalism , and local Constitutions 
were formed. A National Parliament assembled at Frank¬ 
furt with the intention of drawing up a democratic German 
Constitution, but it fizzled out in 1849, mainly through 
lack of enthusiasm and the natural opposition of the Princes. 

The Germans now began to see that the only way of 
attaining German unity was to recognise the supremacy of 
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one of the States . Austria and Prussia were rivals ; but it 
was apparent that Prussia w'as better suited to the role^ as 
the predominance of Austria was likely to cause entangle¬ 
ments with her nou Geriiiau subjects. It was, then, in 
1862 that Prince Bismarck took over the reins of German 
policy. The excuse for a quarrel between the rival States 
soon arrived. In 1864, owing to the death of the King of 
Denmark, the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, which 
were still within the German Confederation, found them¬ 
selves without a ruler. Austria and Prussia intervened in 

I 

the name of the Confederation, Austria taking Schleswig, 
and Prussia Holstein. But in 1866 the two robbers fought 
and Prussia succeeded in expelling her rival from th 
Confederation and annexing several pro-Austrian Stat? 
This quarrel was evidently pre-meditated by Bismar .v, 
whose policy was , as he declared in the Prussian Diet, to 
settle the great questions by blood and iron. 


Now that he had placed Prussia at the head of the 
German Confederation,^Bismarck , looked about him to see 
how he could achieve German unity. He saw that Prussia, 
to accomplish this, must have an opportunit^'to lead the 
lesser States to victory—so that the latter, flushed with 
success, might agree to the formation of a Federal Union 
with Prussia at its head. The insolent steps of the French 
Emperor in 1870 gave Bismarck what he was looking for; 
his hopes were fulfilled, and after the capture of the French 


capital in January 1871, , the King of* Pruss^j with the 
title of Emperor, became the chief of,the he# National 

" We mow'turn to the metlib'ds %.''&ahs 
afiairs bf' this new State are carried on. Tkerb 'is "'bii 
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Imperial Parliament, tlie Reichstag, which is elected by 
male citizens over twenty-five years of age. This body is 
practically pawerless save for the power of veto and refusal 
of supplies, as the Governmeut easily procures its own way 
by making concessions to different parties. The Reichstag 
has nothing to do with the Kaiser’s choice or dismissal o^ 
•Ministers, and cannot put forward any Bills. In addition 
to the Reichstag there is tbe‘|Federal Council, or Bundesrat, 
in which all the States are represented; but as Prussia has 
seventeen members to the twenty-five of the other States, 
she is by far the strongest. That is why the German 
Government is intensely undemocratic. 

The meetings of the Bundesrat are secret, and the 
members, who are appointed by the different State Govern¬ 
ments, vote as they are instructed. All Bills originate in 
the Bundesrat, pass through the Reichstag where they are 
amended, and being re-submitted to the Bundesrat are 
either passed or vetoed. The Imperial Chancellor is Presi¬ 
dent of the Bundesrat, and as he is merely the tool of the 
Emperor, who can dismiss him at will, it will be seen that 
the latter’s power is enormous. 


All the States, except the Imperial territory of Alsace- 
Lorraine, retain their own institutions—Bavaria, the second- 
largest State retaining even her own military organisation 
in tiinAf p^ace; Prussia, however, is easily predominant 


on accbUut pf het great national influence and military 
strength. . The ,3^ threatened with the 

y^^Ugeilillifteipf Fr^ne^'f^'.’pnly too content t#allow Prussia 
shiei(l them; tEfey naturally admire and look up to the 
Si^te jji^hjih made Germany one and crowned with laurels 
’iS:!^;;^iintpaign of ■ 1870. 
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When we look at the people themselves, we see in 
non-Prussian Germany a race of hearty, industrious workers, 
and of good and steady citizens, who have made the best 
of settlers, both in British dominions, and in other countries. 

Prussian tyranny has made these people unpractical, 
dreamy and docile, whereas their oppressors are conceited 
in the extreme. The Southern and Western Germans 
belong to the real old German race; both their customs 
and their architecture arc utterly unlike those of Prussia 
and of modern Germany as a whole. 

We have then, in Germany, a nation ruled by an 
autocrat; a nation wherein the Press is entirely under the 
control of the Government; a nation which is but partially 
self-governed, and where the citizen bows before the soldier; 
a new vState, but one which has already earned fame for her 
strength and commercial enterprise; a country which was 
yesterday one of the leading nations of the world. 

E. K. EINGEMAN. 


FROM HAFIZ 


Vjki.5 f 


Each night away from thee 
The fire of love 
l^onsumcs my life, I well 
igh cease to be. 

And every morning, with the hope reborn, 
Thy fragrance reaches me and I revive* 

J.S* 
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{J^^ac/s without comment') 

Look here upon this picture, and on this: 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

Hamlet> 

^"T^KE east is old. Does not every one call it ‘the hoary 
east' ? Can any one trace out its origin, and its infancy? 
The west is young. Does not every thing that is new come 
from there ? Does not every one know the history of its 
origin and its infancy ? In the great horologe of the universe 
the east is every day one day older than the west. The 
east is immoveable : all call it ‘the immoveable east*. The 
west runs along, making one change follow on the heels of 
another, as fast as mill-wheels strike. The east can sleep 
for centuries at a time, and get up for a little while, and 
rub its eyes, and say—‘Why—we are but where we wera^ 
before—and no bones broken*. The west, when it falls asleep 
does not get up again. The east no doubt grows, but j’ou 
can no more see it growing than you can a calabash. The 
west grows, and*you can see it growing, for its growth is 
marked by notes of exclamation; it grows by revolutions. 
The east evolves. The west takes on. The east has no 
history. The west—alas! —has one. The east takes up 
its position on a piece of earth, and says—‘Here shall I 
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remain, and spin round in the same place for ever.^ The west, 
having but newly arrived, says—‘Go to—I will go farther 
west,’ it thinks it is going there, but it comes back to the 
east—fertile earth is round, and everything, says Kmerson, 
is a circle. The east loves the same constellation, and 
hitches its car on to the tail-piece of old Bootes. The west 
loves the garish day, and steps into the car of Vhaelon. The 
east moves by the diurnal motion of the earth. The west 
moves by petrol. 

Man, and .the whole outfit of man, have their home 
and origin in the east. Science and revelation are at one 
on this point. On its own wonderfully constructed land 
and water-ways, and macadamised roads, the west goes on 
well. The east itself, lost in wonder and admiration, says 
‘Wah I how well it goes ?’ But when it loses its track, it 
comes back to the east. This is what made Coleridge and 
Carlyle call it all a ‘beaver science. The young biid steps 
off from its nest, to try its wings, but it flies round in a 
circle, and comes round to its nest—it cannot do otherwise. 
The man lost in a fog, or in a forest, moves in a circle, and 
comes round again to his starting point. The sledge horse 
itself does the same: and the morning sun shows the 
track of the sledge—and this is a circle. The hare pants 
for the place from whence at first he flew. Many ingenious 
explanations have been given for these singular phenomena 
but none satisfactory. When the stars are blotted out, man 
moves in a circle. It is a kind of ‘homing instinct^—and 
man, and the whole outfit of man, have their home and 
origin in the east. 

The west, so that it may not forget the fact, keeps 
always saying to itself—*! am west—*bttt yon?--yon are east/ 
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Tile cast is th^re, but says neither ‘I atn cast/ nor ‘you arc 
west.* It bothers not itself about this aiithropolog^ical 
polarity, nor vexes itself to find out the isothermal line of 
races, nor their lines of cleavage. With all its ciste, and 
ceremonial water-tight cjinpartnicnts, it has a genuine, 
broad, metaphysical, uni vers il brotherhood of man. The 
cist is a born metaphysici in. The west had to be birched 
into metiphysics. Tint p)or outcaslo hlahar there, stand¬ 
ing in the uifiiiishel firDv'^', because he is getting liis 
chillam rcadj^ fjr a rojuveuiting pull—don’t despise him 
simply because he is clad in a loin cloth and a tattered dull 
red turbin of dosutr—ask him, but kindl 3 ^, the old old catch 
question— 

Resolve me this one question fiicnd - 

What are thy thoughts of Jove? 

♦ 

and then 3 'on will receive an answer which CinciiinaLus 
himself could not Inve given—no, nor Plato, nor vSocrates, 
nor Thales, nor Epicurus, nor Hpimciiilcs—but which 
Pythagoras might have—perhaps—and then also, if you arc 
not used to such things, your hair shall ‘stand on cud, like 
quills upon the fretful porpentiiic/ for you shall hear of 
Brahma, yea^aud of M\yi, of Kxriiii, of ()m, and of ‘cutting 
short the 81*. And this miii is not a gymnosophist, nor a 
Troglodyte, but only a poor Pariah of India. Put the same 
oatch question to his brother of the west, &iniilail 3 ^ situated, 
and you will get for answer—‘I don’t know uothink’— 
which made the generous soul of Dickens weep out into a 
pathetic lamentation in one of his novels. 

/The east looks all difficulties full in the face, and 
answers them somehow or the other, and, whatever others 
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may think, certainly to its own satisfaction. The west 
shirks some of the most vital questions, and will not answer 
them, cither to its own satisfaction, or that of others. The 
east has from the earliest times grappled the problem of 
sex, and has ever since rested satisfied with its own work¬ 
ing-plan solution of this Sph 3 mx riddle. The west is still 
paltering over it. The east is w*ell satisfied with its law’s 
of marriage. The w’est is not. The east, with one bold 
step, sanctioned and regulated polygamy. The w’cst keeps 
one eye fixed on monogamy, and uglily’-, and wickedly, and 
furtively ogles polygamy with the other. On some of the 
most vital questions the east, wdth all its wdnd and meta¬ 
physics, has steadily pursued its course along the solid 
beaten track of the practical, matter of fact, common sense, 
and the golden mean. The west, in respect of these same 
questions, has pitched its ideals so high, that^it stands 
aghast at the lofty summits, and says,—T cannot get there,* 
and turns and flies from them, like Actseon pursued by his 
own hounds. 

Long ago the west bore down upon the east, but in a 
little while the cast sapped the vigor and brought down 
into the dust the noble edifice of the west by the in¬ 
considerable means of Heliogabalus and his cooks, (See 
(libbon). The east faces, in broad daylight, the question of 
idolatry, and says boldly, and emphatically, and unequi¬ 
vocally ‘there can be no worship without images.* (See 
the glosses of Medathithi, Jaganandhau, and Jimutavahana), 
The west brings reason and scripture to denounce idolatry, 
and sets up images, pictures, icons, aud things of marble 
and plaster of Paris in its places of worship. Which of 
the two is more consistent ? 
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The east remains where it is. The west comes to it, 
and say.3—‘Give me your earth—I will give you my heaven.’ 
The east, like a greit booby, siys—‘Take it.’ But after a 
little while the east discovers that this heaven does not 
agree with it—that there was more in that earth than it 
dreamt of—thinks that it has been over-reached—that it has 
made a bad birgain, and the horse is of another color—that 
the other party had in fact no heaven to give—or not of the 
requisite kind —that it wauled Rachel, and lo! it is Leah— 
and says—-‘Give me b ick my earth’ ? The west then 
makes up and administers to the east a diluted compound 
and muddy mixture of earth and heaven—and so it goes on , 
Thus did the west once go further west—thinking it was 
east—and, disembarking in another hemisphere, plant on 
the shore a standard, as sinnbol of its mission, and rifle the 
cash chests of Montezuma and Atliahualpa. 

The east has its poor, but not poverty. The west has 
both. The east has a lot of pior, init no sluiii3. The west 
has a lot of rich, and has slums. The east has no ‘society . ’ 
The west, alas, has. The cast can live on one pice a day, 
and does it. The west can live on a penny a day, but 
will not allow itself to do it. The cast his opium 
and ganja, but not much grog. The west has no opium, 
no ganja, but much grog. The cast does not send its 
opium, and its ganji, to thi west. The west sends its grog 
to the east, but d^es not teich it how to drink it. When 
the east goes to the west, it leaves its bid things at Aden. 
When the west comes to the eist, it leaves its good things 
at Aden. Only by going itself to the west, can the east 
And out what these good things are. But the west, return¬ 
ing , finds the things all sold by public auction, and then 
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rides at anclior in Bandicoot Club. (Sec All Baba’s Tour 
in India, by Aberigb Mackay ). 

The east bas fanaticism. The west has enthusiasm. 
The east knows, but does not like to tell. The west tells, 
but does not like to kno w. The east is. The west becomes. 
The east exists. The west lives. The east learns by a wise 
passiveness. The west will not learn, except through 
Aristotle’s, Mill's, and Watt’s logic. The west is always 
cudgelling its brains. The east is always placid. If you 
doubt it look at at that man sitting on the chabutra, under 
the neem tree, and smoking his chillam. A learned Brahmin 
himself, who once pointed him out to 'me, remarked that 
Locke was wrong when he said, ‘men think always.’ The 
east, with all its bluuderings in political economy—what 
does it know of political economy?—has clearly grasped, 
and acted on this vital principle—‘there is no wealth but 
life’ ? The west, with all its knowledge of political economy 
thinks and acts, as if there is no wealth but gold, and, 
stones, and stuffs. The east is a generaliser. The west is a 
specialist. The east sees man in masses, and collectively. 
The west fosters the individual. 


The east is on one side of a ‘certain’ meridian. The 
west is on the other side of this ‘certain,’ meridian. But 
what is thh meridian? And who put it there? The east 
never asks, 'Why am I not like the west?! The west is 
always asking,‘Why^'not the east lilje mfe?’|^,hn4'goes;' 
out, apd' trie's to'Tlie east'never 


lor you—tandt"mEe rn^'t •'^he 
^ andpey|r.co^i^es. I'Se ;^st compare^ „and 
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sits on the hub of the world, and like the fly in Aesop’s 
fable, says—‘See what a dust do I raise.’ The east sees this 
dust, but never asks ‘Where is this fly’? The east over- 
flowrs. The west conquers, and, like ancient Pistol, sa 3 rs, 
‘the world’s mine oyster’—which it opens, and finds to be 
a sick 03 ’ster - but there is a pearl inside —it lakes the 
pearl, but leaves the oyster. The east believes whatever 
it thinks fit—and the devil take Ihc rcat. The west thinks 
it believes, and, foisting its beliefs on the east, wonders 
why the east does not believe what the west itself really 
does not. The west is a great egoist. The cast is neither 
egoist, nor altruist—but resolves everything, and every¬ 
body, into old hlaya, Karma, Brahma, Prakriti, Prajapati, 
and Om. 

The east stays at home. The w^est is a gadder, and is 
ever lodging for other skies, and other stars than its own. 
The east would never have found America. The west 
went out on mere ‘spec’, and found it. The east says, ‘Wc 
have all come from different parts of the same Brahma.’ 
The west sa 3 >'s, ‘We have all come from Adam, and are all 
brothers.* The east, acting on this dictum, calls the west 
brother. The west then subjects this dictum to the test ol 
philology, anthropology, palaeontolygy, and the ‘ highei 
criticism ’ , and says,. ‘I have my doubts about it. ’ The 
east is blackj oj brown, or tawny, or yellow% The west i.s 
white, O'* reddish-white. But the cast sa 3 ^s to the west, 
‘You have got everything from me—they are all in the 
Shastras,* The west comes down upon it like a thousand of 
bricks» with a steam-engine, an aerPplane. a cinemato- 
graph, and a great barrel of gunpowder, and asks—‘Have 
yon got these ? The east says ‘No*—of course not—‘but 
who taught you algebra^ and geometry, and arithmetic, anc 
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alchemy, and astrology ? ’—and runs through a score of 
old words like Surya Sidhanta, and Bliascara Acharya, and 
Brahma Gupta, and Aryabhata, and Varaha, and Mihira— 
and lots more. The west does ditto with Euler, andClavius, 
and Kepler, and Ea Place, and Tycho Brahe, and Euclid, 
but cannot get beyond Diopliantus. ‘Pooh ! ’ says the east, 
‘they arc children compared with Parascara. ’ The west 
likes to be original. The cast simply points to old Egypt, 
and Bharatkund, and Phoenicia— and leaves the west to 
draw its own inference. 

The east seems never to have been young, and never 
to have had any cheerful spring time of youth —it has 
always been man and mclaphy.sical. The west is a child 
that plays at man and metaphysics. The east does not 
bother itself as to whether the earth is round, or flat. 
The west has found out that the earth is round, but acts 
as if it is flat - for it never forgets to say—‘1 am west, and 
you are east’—whereas east is west, and west is cast, just 
as you happen to fix your meridian. The cast once had 
two most beautiful vessels—a casket filled with manna, and 
a goblet filled with wipe—and did not know what to do 
with them. The west took away this casket, and this 
goblet, emptied them of their contents, filled them up 
again—one with gunpowder, and the other with potato 
whisky—and hawked them about the east. 

The east wears dhotis, and thinks no more about it. 
The west wears pants, and says to the east—‘You mus| 
wear pants—or you will never get to heaven,’ The easii 
then throws oH its dhoti, gets into pants, coat, boots, stiff 
collar, red tie, and a panama hat, and, well pleased with the! 
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job, bolds out its band to tbc west, with a cheery—‘Hau-di- 
du—godam, ’ and other such things picked up in the same 
place. The west, startled at this apparition, steps back, 
and with eyes jutting out of its head says—‘Who the devil 
are you ? thereb 3 '^ exemplifying the shrewd remark of 
Goethe— 

Find one exactly like yourself, and you 

Will fl}'' abhorent from the view. 

The east sits down on mother earth, and eats its victuals 
from plantain leaves. The west sa 3 -s to the east—‘This 
will never do—^^and unless you sit on a chair, and use a 
knife, and fork, and spoon, and napkin, and drink brand 3 ^, 
and whisk 3 ’’, and soda water, and learn to cat 3 ’our victuals 
like a Christian, I shall, in fact can, have nothing to do 
with you.’ The east tries it, and likes it, especially the 
brand 3 ?---and gets under the tabic. The west then reads out 
a long lecture on the ‘alcohol question,’ from the several 
stand-points of moralit 3 ’', 6001101113 ^ ethics, physiolog 3 q and 
metabolism, and says—‘Do it gently—like me.’ 


The east is free without liliierty, and happy with 
despotism. The west puts the cast to school, and crams 
it with text-books, and histories of Europe, of the French 
Revolution, of representative government, and biographies 
Oliver Cromwell, and Mazziui, and Garibaldi. The east, 
ith amazing receptivity, takes in this pabulum, but can- 
i)t digest it, and its undergraduates, with generous 
lul^ion, all say—I will be Cromwell—dud I Mlzzini--'aiid 
jCaBiballi^and IjTitus Oates—and l Simon deMont- 
Ift^ahd l so on. The west 

fdin gets surprised, apd says— 
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O this* ib entertainment 

My bosom likes not, nor my brow. Mammilius 
Art thou my boyV 
Of course he is—who elsc's ? 

The east lias no pride, almost no hypocrisy. The west 
has both, and is always praising its own. The east goes 
to the west, to see these good things—has heard so much 
about them—ittd comes back with the essays of Hume, the 
works of Voltaire, the newest things in the shape of grog, 
and brand new goods made in Germany and Biimingham. 
The west comes out far, faraway to the east, and says — 
‘Become Christians—like us.’ The east, looking at west in 
east, has doubts on the matter, buys books, studies them, 
goes to the west to compare notes, and comes back, and 
writes in au Indian magazine, as follows—‘Christianity is 
the great hypocrisy of Europe.’ 

What then is the upshot of it all ? Hard to say—but 
.*10 much one cannot help but say—would it not be better 
if each said to the other—‘We are after all in the same box— 
the same blue sky is over us all—we are much the same— 
neither better, nor wors^—but I ha^ souae things which you 
have not, and you havjg some thin^ which I have not, let 
us join hands, and goi along together.*—The best on both 
sides will then qome to the top like oil in water. This 
would indeed be a solution of almost all the trouble that 
now exists. Heaven grant the day may come soon. ‘For as 
yet labors the twelfth liour of night : Spectres uproar : 
birds oj datliucss ate on the wing. Th4fn Eternal Providence 
will make the day dawn’. 


GRYEEUS DOMESTlCUa 
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I T is a commonplace among the Germans that the British 
character during the last forty years has been chang¬ 
ing. This change again (they say) is fundamental and 
not merely a form of deterioration, thoughthat is present 
also. Certainly characteristics which used to form the basis of 
their nature have now been plucked quite awa 3 '. The 
Germans affect to admire very much the Englishman of 
3 ^esterday, and hope some day he will leturu to his old 
sturdiness and honesty. In how far they are light if—they 
are right at all—has now to be considered. Has the British 
character deteriorated by a too long period of securit 3 ', un¬ 
deserved also seeing that that security is due to geographical 
position alone? Lloyd George in speaking of after-the-war 
problems has pointed out that these must be tackled imme¬ 


diately after peace is declared or else the nation will slip 
speedily back into its old conditions. There is a confusion 
of weakness, of course, in this very statement. One feels 
that the^e is something lacking in a nation which cannot 


afford to wait for its own cooler moments- War may have 
an ennobling effec<;,^ttt it is certain that this ennobl 
effect will not come * we simply wait for it The Brit^^* 
people waitilfgf for the war to effect some miraculo?* 


improvement on their character present a somewhat absui^ 
spectacle* 
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How far has the English character changed, (weakened 
may be) from what it was in old times ? Writing some 
fifty years ago Emerson standardized the British character 
for some time to come—phlegmatic, arrogant, lord loving, 
hating subtlety, the Englishman’s chief fault being a 
love of material success. Said Nelson “ The want of 
fortune is a crime which T cannot forgive,” while vSydney 
Smith declared that “ poverty was infamous in England.” 
Another writer of that day refers to the “ moral deteriora¬ 
tion which always follows a depicted exchequer.” These 
sentiments are not frankly expressed in England nowadays. 
On the contrary Holy Poverty is honoured- -sometimes—as 
in mediaeval times, but it is lip service only. The sight of 
a follower of Holy Poverty brings back the old contempt. 
The whole trend of English life is to make non-success in 
material things of life a degradation. No other success ever 
atones for this failure. But more pretence is expected, and 
foreigners who step on English shores with the old reliance 
on British outspokenness sometimes get a shock. For 
instance, Elis^abeth Banks, the American journalist found 
herself almost ostracised by British women because she 
confessed that she had ^aken up a new form of journalism 
for her own success and only secondarily to assist the 
Women’s cause. “ At least, ” said one lady, “ you needn’t 
own up to it.” This idiosyncrasy shows itself plainly in 
English conversation, and causes the well known dulness 
of social life in that country. In France the people converse, 
Germany they do at least talk, but in England conver- 
H**ilion consists of the parties handing one another verbal. 

which have no relation to the speaker’s real 
thoughts and indeed are not expected to have. This is 
Called Good Taste. If a speaker ventures a remark which 
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does not at once get a following lie or she is disconcerted, 
and begins to hedge- This habit may be dne to the 
unintelligent rather than malicious misuse of any remark 
that may be made . I have heaid an Englishwoman say in 
all seriousness of another who had just left the room— 
“ That woman has a bad mind, ” the woman in question 
having merely made some observation to that little circle 
of women on the existence even in England* of marital 
unfaithfulness. What she said and more than what she 
said might have been spoken at another time without 
rebuke, but she had failed in the conversational game 
of Follow my Leader and w^as socially disgraced in 
consequence. 

Not only do the British hate non-success and practi¬ 
cally consider it a crime, as did Emeison’s Englishman. 
He has gone further. 

The curious quite modern admiiation of the British 

for unscrupulousness in private life has been noted by 

H, G. Wells and others, while popular iictiou feeds this 

new ideal. Public feeling that tended to deprecate any 

judicial leniency now runs far ahead in sentimentality. 

During my seven years residence in England I was stiuck by 

the extraordinary feeling of sympathy manifested towards 

the dishonest compared with the almost bitter scorn or 

at b0st i* difference towards those who bore their burden of 

* 

^ poverty without resentment. 

At a certain Wbitten^s Club in London the waitresses, 
nou'^esidential^ receive4 si^ven shillings a week as wages, 

' The of this club, all pushing, ambitious, 

har4*working women expressed the utmost* contempt of 
tho^ie tot accepting aojittle# One of those waitresses* 
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brought some drama into club life by running away, taking 
some club cash with her. She became popular at once; and 
many hopes were expressed that she would not be caught. 
I “would have done just the same in her place,” said one 
broad-minded member. There was still, of course, the old 
contempt for the other members who accepted so little and 
did not run away. In a previous article in East and Westy 
I dealt with- the Suffrage Question. I touch upon it again 
only to show how it illustrates the obtuseness and 
arrogance that characterize English men. 


This obtuseness he probably shares with his brother 
Teuton, the German. At the time of the suffrage riots 
when the smoke of blazing (empty) churches went up to 
Heaven Englishmen generally believed that this violence 
on the part of their women was due to something evil in 
the women themselves. Even those who were on the 
women’s side believed that they thus acted because men 
had been unjust. The women themselves honestly thought 
so, but as a matter of fact the matter lay far deeper than 
that. Remember that a few years ago in a civilised country 
Mrs. Pankhurst could) publicly make such remarks as the 
following:—“I incite this meeting to rebellion. The policy 
of our Union is destruction. Those of you who can still 


further attack the sacred idol of property, do so. We do 
ndl' want another week to pass over our heads without 


thousandswomen all over the countty using up and 
de^trdying jr^erty rose up, women of good posi* 

'lidn'.an.d';:!e,|tArab,ter^'. ':;Had.such a thing ..ever;' happened in 
the wprld’a ;hia|toiy; before? It was really fa;r mnte abnbrmal 
than the:; W in some other countries 

'< deprivations thaiiiin' Englattid^ It 
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was not the suffrage reprisal or even other wrongs that 
roused the women. The revolt happened because England 
led the world. When a country leads the world its women 
in reality though not always in seeming are worse off in 
consequence. National superiority all vests itself in the male. 
It is the “conquering Englishman” we speak of “not the con¬ 
quering Englishwoman.’’ When a country is beaten down, out¬ 
distanced or at least vexed with fears of conquest, its women 
regain their «)ld power. There is a sa3diig about being the 
slave of a slave; but a slave’s wife is really" important to 
him. It is better to be the wife of a slave than the slave 
of a conqueror. 

The war will end (let us hope) on the side of the 
British, but at best the Englishman will emerge as one who 
has known the fear of a great defeat. That this will give 
him a new tenderness has often been said by our sentiment¬ 
alists. As a matter of fact it will give him a new man¬ 
liness. The old joking, rather flippant, stupid Englishman, 
inclinations not always so manly as he thinks will dis¬ 
appear, and a type more serious and sincere will result—a 
type which women will really admire. Is it not characteristic 
of male arrogance in England, that the moral results of the 
war are held to include the regeneration of women in 
England only. It is the woman who is improved and ennob¬ 
led and made more a companion to him. Not a hint that 
the Englishman as a whole, (not merely the “knut” section) 
needed regeneration, that without knowing it he had dec¬ 
lined far from the active chivalry, the real mental strength 
and manliness which characterized him forty years ago. 

Had he not thus declined it would have been totally 
against woman’s instinct to rise iu violence against him. 
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When such a tliiiio occurs it is a lime to ask What is Wrong 
with Men, not what is Wrong with Women ? 

In another rcouect the Uiilishlfilatacler has insensibly 
changed this last generation, Emerson’s Dngli^hman hated 
theories ; he was a piactical man. Certainly Emerson 
rather qualifies this statement as if even then he saw the 
new Englishman in the making. His main contention is, 
however, that the British temperament is practical and 
matter of fact. All this now is changed. A jleautiful law 
on the Statute Book often s ilisfics the Englishman. In Home 
politics he is quite as theoretical. The ^ther day Sir 
William Robertson in his address to workers dwelt on the 
fact that he himself lud risen from working people. He 
did not mention, ho.v ^or, th d hi wis practically the only 
man who of late 3e ts had dorr • so. In PUiglind to-day it 
is impos«-ible for any man below the rank of gentleman to 
rise in tbe Army oi tlic Church, and scarcely possible in 
the Navy or tlie Liw. The military and naval genius 
that must exist in some sixty per cent of the nation—genius 
so badly wanted to day—has been lost. The lijnglishman, 
contents himself witli p'^iiiting out that there is no actual 
law on the Statute BooJk niikiug such a rise impossible, is 
satisfied, His vife, the provincial Englishwoman, talks 
nonsense about the ‘‘hereditary power to command.” Both 
live in a world of dreams. The dream is put aside while 
the war is on, but will they go back to it later or go on 
with the business. And that business is to utterly pull 
to piece$ aud then rebuild an Engl;|ind wheiein now only 
the outside is democratic while within is all that aristocracy 
and class prejudice which finer countries such as Russia 
merely use as a covering over genuine democratic workings 
beneatht 
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What is rniuiiig: Bnjjlaiid is its creed of indivi¬ 
dualism. It is true that there have been slip^ht modi- 
ficatious of this creed during llic last forty 3’^cars. 
What other countries call State Sccialism has expressed 
itself in the education system, old age pensions and other 
ways. The industrial world is not rjuite the hell of law¬ 
lessness that it was in the Dickensian age ; but as a 
country gets older and more cro\\dcd it must, (if it is 
to save its^ilf) become less individuali.'-tic than before. 
Individualism may do In youth but not in old age. Now 
the attempts made to increase the spirit of the hive in 
England hive not been important enough to make up 
for the greater natural tendency towards confusion. An 
old country is always in a sense a country going down¬ 
hill, Even more powerful brakes are needed to keep it 
from plunging downwards, who knows, keep it steady 
till, it comes back to the level—so at least we hope. Eng¬ 
land just now, if we may believe the papers, is suffering 
from a delirium of religiousness, sentimentality, belief 
in war-purification and its own ultimate regeueration by 
means that nobody seems able to define. After tbe war 
will England’s Government realize that to be great once 
more the country must cease to be ruled on individualistic 
lines ; it must become paternal. It must both give to and 
exact frem, every individual a rni^on eVStre and pursue 
him as it were with half angry solicitude from the day it 
prevents him from entering a blind alley occupation to 
the day when it surpervises his will and sees that all is 
not left away from wife or child to cats* homes or churches. 
To say that the adoption of German State ideas will tarn 
us into German^ is nonsense, If we could legitimately 
adopt a had thing,like poisonous gas we may with more 
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reliance on ourselves adopt that which is good. There 
is a hazy feeling that individualism has something to do 
with individuality'^, and that if we adopt the former, we 
will become as much alike as nine-pins, rigid uncon¬ 
ventional, without flux or flow of temperament. The 
contrary is the case. England compared to Germany is a 
land of gipsies ; but Francis Thompson, a true gipsy, 
fared badly there. He would have been more understood 
and had more allowance made for him in the land of 
Heine and Schiller. Minds are more cribbed and cabined 
in England than on the continent. Because there are no 
officials, everyone is an official, and the private employer 
may prove as great a deterrent to free speech as any law 
on the Statute Book. The English are toletant on every 
subject except the one which is to the fore at the moment 
and there one is wise to go with the herd. Individualism 
breeds these defects.—social chaos in the industrial world, 
in the individual narrowness, bigotry, and want of individ¬ 
uality. To individualisni alone all the faults of England, 
all her present defeats and miseries are due ; and indi¬ 
vidualism must go. 

CONSTANCE CLYDE. 
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T here can be little doubt that the Briton’s love of 
roaming is responsible for certain good points, as well 
as for certain weaknesses in his character. The weakness 
which has been most prominently brought to the fore 
by recent events is, perhaps, that cosmopolitan attitude 
of mind which makes him apt to appreciate his own 
country too little in his enthusiasm for‘fresh scenes and 
pastures new’. 

It is only by taking this view that we can account 
for his strange obsession by German ‘ system’, German 
thought and German art, to the detriment of his own organ¬ 
isation, his own philosophical and critical powers, and 
the developiient of his own artistic sense, especially in 
national music. This has led him in the recent past to dis¬ 
believe so profoundly in his own racial ability as to be 
hugely surprised when Great Britain and her far-scattered 
relations proved able to rise to the task of turning unpre¬ 
paredness into that mighty effort to hold despotism in 
cheek that $he has ha^ been able to oppose to Prussian 
militarisih for the past three years. 

;pnt the; strong |ipihts of character which have been 
fosterp-by the love of adventure, travel a»d race-siudy 
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may be held responsible also for that attitude of compre¬ 
hending sympathy which the educated Briton is capable 
of displaying towards other races, even \shere the tempta¬ 
tions of rule might be supposed to lead him into the pride 
and arrogance of despotism. This sympathy has never 
been more marked than it is iiovv ; and we may feel sure 
that it will only be increased to an even greater extent, 
by the throes of war which have come upon us, pangs which 
by the common bond of human suffering, have drawn 
heart out to heart in a way that no other human relation¬ 
ship can do. 

This may be held to be particularly the case with 
Great Britain and her sister-Kmpire of India. I say sister- 
Kmpirc for two reasons : firstly, because it seems to me 
to express truly the origin of the connection which has 
existed between us since the days when the stronger sister 
took in hand the task of bringing up the weaker : vith 
much of the harshness of inexperience and ignorance at 
times, but never without some underlying sense of respon¬ 
sibility ; and secondl}^, because to claim India as a 
daughter is to ignore the historical truth of Indians antiq¬ 
uity as regards civilisation, literature and ’^art, and to 
repudiate the debt that West owes to Bast. 

This undercurrent of sympathy is being shown at the 
pjreseut day in the three spheres of human conduct, of 
thought and of art. Of conduct, as may be readily seen 
itt the voluntary self-sacrifice of life for a common cause, 
and in tbi avowed desire of all, from Sovereign to labourer 
to see more adequate result in the education and 
development of India in return for ^ur many years of 
guardianjihip, Of thought,*Jin the care and devotion with 
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which students of both lands have applied themselves to 
the exposition and translation of each other’s religious 
and philosophical systems, as well as in mutual apprecia¬ 
tion of literature : and of Art, in the fuller recognition 
of the genius of Indian architecture, and in that love of 
Indian scenery which leads many an Anglo-Indian Military 
or Civil Servant to return to England with a treasured 
portfolio of sketches, which, albeit of amateur standard 
only, testify to the fact that India has touched the springs 
of his aesthetic sympathies. 

A personal incident may help to emphasise this point. 
Not long ago, I received a card of invitation to inspect a 
display of Oriental work in an English town. To say 
that on entering the hall one was dazzled by a blaze of 
colour is no exaggeration. Beautiful specimens ’of antique 
tapestr}?-, rows of delicately coloured Japanese prints, hand¬ 
work in jewellery and the precious metals, carvings in 
ivory, and woven fabrics, all transported one into a climate 
where the sun is lord, and colour springs from the earth 
in ready homage. 

But my own attention was immediately drawn to what 
seemed the sunniest plot in this* garden of colour. One 
corner of the hall seemed to evoke my admiration even 
from a distance, and, when I reached it, rivetted my feet 
to the spot. Again and again I drew aside to allow other 
visitors to pass and admire: again and again I returned 
to gaze spell-bound. 

The corner was devoted to a set of six prints in 
colour. So bold, and almost incredible, was the colouring 
that one felt that there was no halfway in judgment : 
either these were worthless, and offensive in their gaudy 
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excess of colouring, or else they were works of genius. A 
few momeuls’ consideration told even the amateur that they 
were not antique: these were the work of a modern artist, 
who either strove unsuccessfully to outdo the ancients, or 
who by some modern instinct chose to let impression break 
out into expression that was startling in irs originality and 
truth. 

I made enquiries of the exhibitor. ‘ Yes, modern 
prints, done in India by an English artist The discovery 
that an Englishman had become so enlightened by 
sympathy with his surroundings as to produce these beauti¬ 
ful prints only stimulated my desire. I knew 1 coveted 
them. Their price, however, though quite reasonable— 

nay, trifling—viewed as a reward for art, appeared prohib¬ 
itive for m3rself: and after many final glances I sadly tore 
myself awa3^ 

But who can describe the ways by which a man wins 
a maid who has crossed his path, wooing her by sheer 
force of his desire ? A fortnight later the set was in niy 
possession. 

So precious they seemed that I liked to enjoy them 
secretly. Then timidly, and with some diffidence in the 
value of my own sesthetic perceptions, I showed them to 
my friends, choosing in the first place those who knew 
India, and then those who were gifted with the sense of 
colour, and with the power of expressing themselves 
through its medium. But the gratifying results of these 
quiet t^sts led to a growing confidence, and to a firmer 
conviction that in my. artist J had found one whose inspira¬ 
tion was not only artistic perception of colour, but supreme 
sympathy with his surroundings. This was the more 
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evident iu tlie fact that his work displayed difference of 
style and treatment so wide, even within the narrow 
compass-of a set of six pictures, as to make one at first 
sight wonder if the same hand produced them. The 
gorgeous colouring of a scene by the Ganges at Benares 
violently in contrast with the delicate light and early- 
morning effect of a market scene at Amritsar. A glimpse 
of the Khyber Pass, depicting a motley crowd of natives, 
gives an impression of air and life and movement as vivid 
as the impression of heat and silence and passivity in the 
scene at Udaipur where' a solitary figure prays by the 
riverside. The temple-scene at Madura is far removed 
both iu colour-scheme and in suggestion from the no less 
beautiful landscape in which camels traverse a foreground 
of sand, whilst the Taj Mahal gleams white in the far 
distance. This leaves me, and my friends, in doubt as to 
the favourite picture in the set. And in addition to this 
striking power over colour and circumstance, there is 
evidence of great technical skill. The visitor who had 
never had the opportunity of studying the intricate methods 
of print engraving might wonder at the enthusiasm of 
others. He who has followed those ('processes, to however 
slight an finds the emotion of reverence mingling 

with the emotion of pleasure. Upon further enquiry I 


gathered that this English artist has Indian collaborators 
■iix his work. Now his work may require anything from a 
:?dbizen'tb three dozen processes of printing: and it speaks 
'of sympathy in collaboration between artist 
colour-printers that so advanced'-a 
Stagj^'ih production has bSen reached. From both 

tic'''';^ffetidi\;:;atid''the technical points of view we are 

we have,,;w^l%i>hat; i^ 
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inspired : that the fount of inspiration is sympathy: and 
that, where such skill and sympathy intermingle, there is 
promise of fertility, in a closer bond between two races 
which, with all their dissimilarities, are possessed of such 
close affinities. 

What can be done in art can be done in politics: what 
can bring such pleasure to the individual ought to be fruit¬ 
ful in bringing happiness—the happiness of honourable 
and loyal liberty—to the mass. 

Wimborne: Dorset, A.D.H. ALLAN. 


FROM HAFIZ 


•3>i t ^ I U 5 1 • j 
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1 said, I pave thy sorrow 
She said, your sorrow ends. 

Be thou my moon, I whispered 
She said but that depends. 


I said, from faithful lovers 
Learn thou some constancy 
She said in moonfaced beauties 
Such things can seldom be. 

I said, thought of thy ringlets 
Has led my soul astray. 

She said, if you but knew it 
The same would lead the way. 
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f A zvord on the Royal MfxrrUge Act) 


F or a quarter of a century and more I have been urging 
that the Royal Marriage Act of 1772 should be re¬ 
pealed or modified ; or rather that the evil tradition it has 
handed down, which obliges our princes to marry foreigners, 
in effect Germans, or the scions of other royal families, 
German in blood, or belonging to States under German in¬ 
fluence. should be set at nought On January 6th I treated 
this subject at length in the National Weekiy, That 
article initiated a general discussion of the matter. 

I desire to set forth briefly, for the consideration of the 
readers of ^^East and West'^ the main reasons why this per¬ 
nicious Act would be more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. I propose to content myself by making 
a series of statements, each one of which is supportable, 
I hold, by unanswerable argument. 

The Act of 1772 was un-English. It was opposed 
vigorously at the time. It was passed to do away with 
scandals in George Ill’s family also in all probability 
because that King was nervously apprehensive—the Act 
was retrospective—concerning his marriage, ^ before he 
came to the throne^ with Hannah Eightfoot, Under it, 
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, and the Act of Settlement of 168S-9, which confined the 
marriagfes of our Royal House to Protestants, the practical 
effect was to throw our princes and princesses into the 
arms of Germans. The “ royal ” houses of Germany are 
very numerous ; the patrician houses of England are in 
ervery way, in blood, and in physical, intellectual and moral 
qualities, their superiors. Our earlier Kings often inter¬ 
married with the scions of such houses. These marriages 
produced some of our ablest and best monarchs. The fact 
of the German ancestry of our royal family is being used 
- by Germans, pro-Germans, and Republicans as an argu¬ 
ment against the exclusion of Germans. Whatever the 
blood of our Royal House, the last three occupants of the 
throne have been eminently Phiglish in feeling, and have 
served the nation loyally. 

It is clear that if we are to live under a iiionavchj^, and 
so live we must, that, the present dynasty is the only 
possible one. The Legitimist King of England is none 
other than Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria 1 


It is essential, therefore, that the monarchy should be 
strengthened in ever}^ possible way. Under no other 
system can the Empire be held together : it is the keystone 
of the Empire. The Dominions would resent any other 
, of government ; the tribal instincts of the natives 
Africa, New Zealand, and of the dependencies 
|:gen€^a;llyj demand tliat the headship of the Empi^ sjhbnld 
|ri>b^iibtedkar:^'■ and, ’monarchical.The.■ Maharajah ':di 

abundantly’ plain, v The'-^splendii'''" 
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Queen Victoria created in herself, so to speak, a new 
dynasty, broad seated in the people’s will”: the loyal 
adherence of that Queen and her descendants to the Act of 
Settlement, on which their right to reign is based, has given 
the reigning house an unassailable claim on our fealty 
and devotion. But in these democratic days, it is advis¬ 
able that that House should be connected with houses of 
British blood, and freed from any suspicions, quite ridic¬ 
ulous and unfounded, but no less dangerous, of being 
bound up with a ro3^al caste, and as such being more con¬ 
cerned with the interests of that caste, than with national 
interests. The extreme Socialists, who cherish such ideas, 
being conscious that thc^’’ put the triumph of their own 
levelling aspirations, iuvclving the obliteration of national¬ 
ity, above allegiance to country, are, of course, specially 
prone to harbour these unworthy suspicions. Neveithc- 
less it is true that liistor^^ supplies nnnicrons in.stauces of 
the unfortunate results supervening ou the iuteruiarriages 
of royal houses. Therefore, and for many other reasons, 
the sanguine hope may well be expressed that when the 
Prince of Wales and his brothers seekjbride.s they will look 
for them here at home. There are hundreds of British 
maidens, belonging to suitable families, who may be trusted 
to occupy the position with all becoming grace, dignity 
and success. 

JAS, STANLHW^^TTLE. 
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I hope I need not apologise for addressing a Historical 
Society on the subject of one of the ancient legends of India. 
I suppose in all countries the legendary period merges so 
vaguely into the historical period that no hard and fast line 
between the two can be drawn. And again, the element of 
legend, that is, of imagination, survives into daj’s when we 
would fiin believe that historical accuracy isour chief object, 
so that our successors may well believe that the historical 
studies of the twentieth century were lamentably lacking in 
attention to significant detail on the one hand, or broadness 
of view on the other. And, finally, to come to my real excuse 
for appearing before you this evening, ancient legends, even 
in the most civilised pcieties, may be the basis of customs 
and the real cause of events, which are legitimatel 3 ' the sub¬ 
ject of history in the modern sense. The legend of Sati, for 
instance, was the cause of that cruel customHof sati, of the 
self-immolation of widows on the funeral pyres of their 
deceased husbands', which only became illegal in British 
India, when Lord William Beutinck in 1829, in face of the 
strenuous opposition of Hindus and Christians alike, passed 
his famous Regulation. Even now, a pious Hindu widow in 
Bengal will occasionally "refnse to survive her lord and 

*a rett<t before tbe Uutorioal Society of Mewnbem College at Cambridge* 
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master, and I am bound to say, Her refusal seems to receive 
the tacit consent of her iriends and relatives. I think it is 
of some historical interest to know what manner of legend 
it is that induces delicately nurtured women, bred in the 
safe seclusion of the zenana, to face the terrors of a painful 
and public end. 

I shall take my account of the legend from a very 
popular little Bengali book, the author of which is my 
friend Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, who may possibly be known 
to some of you as the compiler of the standard History of 
the Bengali Language and Literature. And that you may 
understand what manner of man the author of the tale is, 
and especially what manner of influence good and pious 
women have had on his beliefs, I will begin by giving you 
a brief account of the life of my friend. Note that he is no 
bigot, that his patriotism does not take the form of hatred 
or suspicion of alien races and other creeds than his own. 
He is simply a well educated Indian gentleman, versed in 
vernacular and Western Literature, but possessing a mind 
so charged with the ancient traditions of Indian religion, 
that what to us is simply shocking and cruel, is to him the 
most beautiful and pathetic story in all the Holy Writ of 
Hinduism. Understand, I do not defend his attitude to¬ 
wards the traditional beliefs and customs of his life. I 
know him to be a kindly scholar and gentleman, and I 
report his ideas to you as much as possible as I know he 
would wish himself to be presented to an audience for which 
he would feej the utmost sympathy and respect. 

Djuesh Chandra Sen was born on the 17th of Kartik in 
the Saka year 1788 (November, 1867) in the little village of 
Bagjuri in the district of Dacca, in the house of hia maternal 
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grandfatlier, Munshi Gokul Krisliua Sen, who was then 
Government Pleader in the court of tiie district judge. In 
that capacity, the Muushi (it is interesting to see that 
Mahomedan titles of honour still survived) acquired con¬ 
siderable authority and riches, and a verse still runs the 
countryside in which he, with three others, is described as 
one of the local heroes, particular mention being made of 
his luxuriant moustache I 

The Sens belong to the physician or Vaidya caste of 
Bengal, and hold themselves to'be descendants of one 
Siiktidhara who came to Bengal from Kanauj at the invita¬ 
tion of the Hindu King Adisura in 720 A.D. Mr. Sen’s 
ancestor Dhoi, from whom he is 18th in descent, was a 
renowned poet in his day, and enjoyed the friendship of 
Lakshman Sen, the last Hindu ruler of Bengal. Dhoi’s 
Sanskrit poem entitled 'Tavanaduta” (the Breeze-Messen¬ 
ger) is still admired, and he had the signal honour of being 
mentioned by his famous contemporary Jayadeva in the Gita 
Govinda (Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation of which is prob¬ 
ably known to most of you) as “Prince of Poets'*. 

Mr. Sen’s father, ^swar Chandra Sen, was a convert 
to the then new sect of fhe Brahma Samaj, though he never 
wholly severed his connection with orthodox Hinduism, 
or abandoned Hindu customs. He, no doubt, held that the 
Satuaj was essentially Hindu, though at that period, it wa^ 
l^egarded with distrust by old-fashioned people. He Was a 
aftihoolmaster hy profession, and had a scholarly knowledge 
of Bhgliiili, Sanskrit, and Persian, as well as bf hiS nktm 
^ Bengali. |le was even a frequent contributor to the Anglos 
^Indian “JSngUshipatt**, then the leading dally newspaper 
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Mr Sen's niother, Rupalata Devi, was on the other 
hand a sturdy supporter of Hindu orthodoxy, and, in spite 
of the traditional suhmissiveness of Bengali wives, made 
many gentle and half-humorous attempts to convince her 
husband of the erior of his ways. She was naturally jealous 
of the father’s influence over her only sou, and succeededi 
with motherly devotion and patience, in communicating 
her own religious ideas to her boy. She had borne no less 
than eleven girls, when as the result of prolonged prayers, 
fastings, and other austerities (so she piously believed) she 
gave birth to twins, one of whom was the future historian 
of Bengali letters. 

Mr. Sen’s maternal grandfather was a typical Bengali 
country gentleman, lavish in expenditure on the musical 
plays called Yatras, and other such amusements, which, 
being performed before the family temple, are held to give 
pleasure to gods as well as to mortals. All such dissipations 
were uncongenial to Mr. Sen’s father, who thought them 
at once frivolous and irreligious. He was something of an 
authority on the doctrines of the Saiuaj ard wrote books 
on the subject, He also composed hymns and spiritual 
songs, one of which is. roughly traLi^slated, to the following 
effect:— 

“My soul, if you would enjoy the sight of beautiful 
dancing, what need is there to frequent gaudily-^dressed 
dancing girls ? What is more entracing than the dance 
of the peacock ? What bayadere’s dress can compare with 
his splendid attire? And if you love the brilliant mid* 
lUght fj|ittimination of royal places, what can compare 
with the glorious firmament where the moon holds court 
amonf his minister stars? In courtly entertainment a 
oi^ttv ouestion of precedence may cause jealousy and 
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heart-burning, but here is an entertainment open to us all, 
king and cowherd alike. ” 

Mr Sen’s life-long love of old Bengali poetry originated 
in the teaching of his widowed elder sister, Digvasini 
Devi, who was a store-house of indigenous story and legend. 
When her little brother was only three years old, she had 
taught him to recite long passages from Kirtibas^s Bengali 
version of the Ramayana. At seven, the boy already knew a 
great part of both the Ramayana and Mahabharata by heart, 
having picked them up from his sister’s evening recitations 
to an eager audience of women and children. Digvasini 
Devi had married into a Vaisnava family, and had thus 
learned a great number of the Visnuvite hymns, charged 
with real religious emotion, which form an important part 
of medieval Bengali literature. One of these was a special 
favourite with the boy, and may be thus roughly rendered 
** It was ati August night, when the soft rain was 
falling,falling fast. I lay on my couch, asleep, my garments 
all discomposed in careless slumber. In the hills hard by 
echoed the peacock’s cry, and the gay note of the Kohih 
The frogs in the tank croaked their joy at the welcome 
showers, the beetle’s drone mingled with the quaint 
chirrup oi the dahul'yijl And all these happy and familiar 
sounds but gave ze^ aud sweetness to my sleep. And 
so it was that 1 c^eamt that the Lord himself came to 
me. His image was clear in my dreaming eyes, my heart 
brimmed over with love and gratitude, my ears were filled 
with the sound of His dear voice.” 

^ In later years, tbe boy’s instructor. Puma Chandra 
&n, tau|:ht him the mystical and theological inlisrpretation 
of verses which at that time merely touched his hereditary 
love of beautiful and haunting sound. But an innate 
taste <65 yatnacular ikjfetry was already roused, aud young 
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Dinesli read Vidyapati Thakur, Chaudidas, (part of whose 
works were translated by the late Professor Cowell), and 
other poets. His also retained a great affection for the 
Visnuvite hymns. His native village of Suapur, like most 
Bengali villages to this day, contained many amateur 
choirs, who would walk the streets of an evening chanting 
the religious songs known as Kirtan^ kathhhata and 
Mang^^gh.n, In these the boy took much delight, and 
acquired early memories which iu later years helped to 
convince him that the indigenous poetry (scorned by 
bookish and pedantic scholars) was a beautiful and spon¬ 
taneous expression of rustic religious feeling. 

In 1886, when Sen was reading for his B.A. degree at 
the Dacca College, his father died, “ while he was in his 
accustomed attitude of prayer, and the good wife, who 
had so often scolded him .for his unorthodoxy and inde¬ 
pendence, survived him by only two months. Jt was a 
year of misfortunes. Two of Sen’s sisters, seemingly 
healthy and happy girls of 14 and If, died suddenly, one 
of heat apoplexy and the other of tetanus. Dinesh him¬ 
self had a stroke of paralysis, and beared that this sin¬ 
gularly early visitation had wrecked his prospects of a 
successful career. Slowly, however, health returned, and 
the young scholar recovered sufficiently to become a 
schoolmaster at the subdivisional headquarters pf Habi- 
gattj iu Sylhet, It was at this time that he became a 
diligent and delighted student of English poetry. He 
knew ,by heart many favourite passages from the pla3«5 of 
Shakespeate and Milton’s Paradise Lo$L He read attentively 
the works of the Elmbethan dramatists, and had a special 
liking for the Lake poets. Like most men of his generation 
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in England and India, he was a fervent admirer of Tenny- 
son^s verse, and lie tells me that on the day in 1891 on 
which the news of the poet's death reached Habiganj, he 
fasted as if for a brother or other near relative. He adds, 
with a kindly chuckle, that his good wife was so convinced 
that her husband could not be mourning for an unknown 
and unseen foreigner, but was really vexed with her, that 
she fasted alsol 

In 1889, Mr. Sen graduated, and was appointed to be 
headmaster of the Victoria School at Comillah in the 
Tipperah district, a post which he retained till the Decem¬ 
ber of 1896. His duties left him leisure for what had by 
this time become the business of his life—the zealous 
collection and collation of the MSS. of the forgotten and 
neglected medieval poets of Bengal. With the indefatig¬ 
able zeal of a tiue pmdif^ he laboriously built up the 
materials for his now classical ‘‘ Vanga Bhasil o Sahitya’*, 
an account in Bengali of the origins and growth of the 
Bengali language and literature, which was published in 
1896 at the charges of the Maharaja of Tippera. There 
can be no doubt, on -his own admission, that he indulged 
to excess in the congenial labour this work gave him. 
Often he gave himself only a couple of hours of sleep out 
of the twenty-four. It is hardly surprising that the result; 
was an attack of extreme nervous prostration. In spite of 
ill-health, however, he managed to compose the series of 
Bengali books, of one of which I shall try to give an account 
Lord Ourzon’s government recognised Mr. Sen*s j^^rvices 
to Bengali literature and scholarship by conferring upon 
him a small pension, which was a god-send to the exhausted 
and impoverished scholar. But brighteir days were in 
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store. His works brouglit him the regard and friendship 
of many influential persons, European and Indian. Some of 
his Bengali books were prescribed as text-books for schools, 
and obtained a comparatively lucrative sale. Among the 
kindest and most valued of his friends is the Honourable 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, who in 1908 secured for him the appointment of 
Reader in Bengali Literature. This resulted in the series of 
lectures out of which was compiled the “History of the 
Bengali Language and Litcrature’\ 

In 1909, Mr Sen was elected a Fallow of his University, 
and was also made an Associate Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. He has since published a volume of 
Typical Selections from old Bengali Liferatuie’*, which 
will be a much valued boon to both European and Indian 
students of the language. 

Few of the Indian literatures owe a greater debt to 
European influences than docs that of Bengal. The epics 
of Madhu Sudhan Datta, the novels of Baiikim Chandra 
Chatterjee are frankly based on English models. But at a 
time when all literary London has been admiring the poems 
of Rabindranath Tagore, when artijtic London has been 
astonished by the delicate charm of the drawings of his 
relative Avanindranath Tagore, it is easy for even untrav- 
elled Englishmen to ttnderstand that Bengsfli art and litera¬ 
ture can still find inspiration in indigenous sources. It was 
Mr. Dittesh Chandra Sen who rediscovered and restored 
forgotten and disused springs of Bengali poetry, and prob* 
VWy did a better Service for his race than by indulging 
!u literary ambitions on his own account, for which the not 
inconsiderable list of his published works of imagination 

jttstiication, 
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Now let me try and tell you what the story of Sati is 
as it presents itself to the mind of a pious, kindly, and 
learned Hindu. You must know that though there are 
millions of gods and demigods, who are emanations of, 
incidents in, the serene and passive existence of the Pan- 
theoswho pervades all and is all. There are three principal 
gods. (1) Brahma the Creator, who rests from his labours, 
and has, therefore, few worshippers.(2) Vishnu, the Preserver, 
who since the world after all continues to exist and is not 
a bad place to live in for ordinary folk, is the god of cheery 
and optimistic people.. (.His female counterpart, or “wife”, 
is Lakshmi, the goddess of good fortune.) And thirdly, there 
is Siva, the so-called “god of destruction”, who may, perhaps, 
be regarded as the ista~dcvaia^ the object of devotion, of 
those who are puzzled by the existence of pain, and sorrow, 
and sin. He is the god of destruction, it is true, but also 
of recreation, the impersonation of the curious antinomies 
of nature, of the fact that light and dark are complements 
of cne another, that pleasure is hardly conceivable without 
pain, that the principal work of renewed life is to fill the gaps 
created by death. If Siva rejoices in storm and tempest, it is 
because he knows that/ the sons and daughters of men will 
be the more glad when sunshine and peace return. His 
feminine counterpart is the terrible goddess known as Kali, 
the Dark One, or Diirga, Hard of Access, of whom you may 
have read. She has other and pleasanter names, such as 
Mahadevi, the great Goddess, and most significant of all 
for my present purpose, Parvati the mountain Goddesses. 
These varied names mark her dual character, as patroness 
of the evil from which flows good, of sorrow which is the 
sJjlViow of happiness. But notice that Siva and Pfimti are 
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mountain deities, and that their paradise is on the peak of 
Kailasha, among the Himalayan slopes. 

Well, long, long ago, a demigod called Bhrigu gave a 
magnificent entertainment to which all the gods and heroes 
of the three worlds were invited. One of the last to make 
his appearance was Daksha, son of Brahma, and father of 
Sati, the gentle wife of the hermit god Siva. Daksha in 
virtue of his birth, was held in high esteem in the society 
of gods and mortals. Also he was of a haughty and 
presumptuous temper. When he arrived, the whole 
brilliant a:ssemblage rose to their feet, with three exceptions. 
That Brahma, his father, and Vishnu his father’s friend, 
should remain seated was not only excusable, but in 
accordance with the rules of civilised society. But Siva, his 
own son-in-law, was absorbed in ascetic meditation on the 
vanity of transient events, and omitted a mark of respect 
which in his case was imperatively required. The proud 
and imperious Daksha hastily took the omission to be a 
studied insult. With blazing eyes, he burst into torrents 
of impassioned reproach. Why had he given his lovely 
little daughter, he cried, to this unpouth barbarian and 
foreigner, this unclean ascetic from the rude Himalyan 
Highlan^, this uncivilised despiser of courtly rites and 
gentle breeding ? Siva’s divine meditations weie momen¬ 
tarily disturbed, but only while he cast a mild glance of 
astonishment and regret on his furious father-in-law. Once 
more Daksha misunderstood his son-imlaw, powerful with 

the sublime self-abnegation of age-long austerities. 
The look of pity was mistaken for a fresh piece of insolence 
and Daksha burst tnto renewed objurgations. Never again, 
said he, if he eould help it, should gods or mortals invite 
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Siva to the sacrificial gatherings by which the peace and 
happiness of the three worlds is maintained. Most of those 
present were horrified at the rash wrath of the worldly and 
ambitions Daksha, but Siva, summoning Sati to his side, 
departed imperturbably to his woodland retreat. 

I omit a pretty account of the life of Sati and Siva in 
their mountain paradise, he engaged in his austerities, as 
famous in India as the labours of Hercules in Europe. 
(I am told that Siva has recently been identified with 
Hercules by learned scholars), Sati is the typical Hindu 
wife. In deference to her husband’s ascetic ways she has 
defied the pretty garments and ornaments once dear to her. 
But there are prettier things all round her in her sylvan 
home, and the gemlike insects and lovely flowers delight 
her eyes and her simple imagination. 

Meanwhile Daksha s resentment is not mitigated, and he 
is determined to carry out his purpose to procure the excom¬ 
munication of his ill-bred and semi-savage son-in-law 
from the rites and ceremonies of civilised deities. He cannot 
persuade gods or mortals to share his vindictive plans. 
They are too persuaded of the merit and supernatuial 
powers acquired by Sica’s asceticism and absorption in 
meditation. No one, not even the heavenly Indra, dares 
to organise an entertainment from which Siva shall be 
excluded. Finally Daksha is driven to issue invitations 
himsClf for a great sacrificial feast in which Siva and Sati 
(once Daksha’s favourite daughterJ shall not take part. 
By the inadvertence of a heavenly messenger and poet, Sati 
becomes aware of the great gathering in the home of her 
childhood. On previous occasions of the kind, sht has 
proudly by the side of her father near the sacrificial 
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fire, glad of his love and approbation. A sad sense of 
homesickness fills her heart, in spite of her unquestioning 
devotion to her lord. The inanimate objects about her 
shire her depression : the flowers wither, and refuse to 
shed their perfume: the birds cease from singing; the very 
brooks flow silent and sullen. Siva feels that his silent 
meditation is surrounded by untoward influences. He 
divines his gentle wife’s wishes, and reluctantly suffers her 
to depart; sending with her his rough semi-savage atten¬ 
dant, Nandi, to guard her, if he can, from harm. Sati 
departs in haste so eager that she forgets to perform her 
daily obeisance to her beloved husband. She has already 
seen the midnight sky shining with countless meteors. 
They are the brilliant equipages of her sisters hastening to 
the paternal home. Her one thought is to follow them, to 
hear their news, to find herself in the delighted embrace 
of her mother, to be once more in the happy home of her 
childhood. 

But neither she nor her sisters are girls any longer. 
She is a hermit’s spouse, roughly clad in bark cloth, her 
only ornament a rosary of jungle seeds. They are haughty 
and fashionable goddesses, wives of the sun and moon and 
other celestial potentates. They receive her with an amuse¬ 
ment and condescension which hurts her, because this may 
seem to imply a slight cast on her hermit husband. Her 
mother is rejoiced to see her, of course, but is neverthless 
anxious and depressed. Sati begins to doubt if she ought 
to have come, an uninvited guest, among all these brilliant 
nnd worldly people. But she is consoled by the thought of 
the coming sacrifice, of taking her wonted place by the side 
of the father who, to her at least, has never heen unkind /or 
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harsli. When the stately procession moves into the sacri¬ 
ficial hall, glittering with jewelry and bright with celestial 
tapestry, the little hermit creeps to her father s side by the 
sacred fire, and waits foi his notice and blessing, ile turns 
to her with love in his heart and 03 es, but behind her stands 
the rude and uncouth form of Nandi, her husband’s faithful 
attendant. At the sight of this barbarian, the father’s 
smouldering resentment blades forth afresh. Once more he 
forgets prudence and decorum in irresistible anger. He 
denounces his uncivilised son-in-law, and bids his daughter 
choose between husband and father! 

What more cruel dilemma for one who is the type of 
dutiful devotion ? Once more, the thought of distant 
Kailasha, of her neglected obeisance, come into her 
perturbed mind. Before her blazes the sacrificial fire, and 
to it she addresses a mute prayer. The pitiful flame, 
cleanser of all impurities, the sole end of moxtal sufferings 
and perplexities, gently touches her. She is not consumed, 
for it was necessary that Siva should again embrace her 
beloved form. But, in the language of human beings, she 
died, and her gentle spirit passed into the supreme essence 
which pervades all creation. 

I can only tell you very briefly hpw Nandi, roaring 
with inarticulate rage and despair, hastened to his master 
and told him of an event which has waked the compassion 
and sorrow of many generations of Hindus : how Siva tore 
Sati^in beloved form about the world, and at its toiAch came 
for a while into contact with the aching sense of bereave* 
ment which a^l^icts mortals when their beloved ones leave 
tiem. DorWg his wild roamings, and his forgetfaJaess of hi$ 
dlvlae taeditMions, the world suffered. There wai drought 
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and pestilence, and famine, and men neglected tlie holy 
sacrifices by which the gods are pleased. Finally Vishnu 
with his magic discus cut Sati’s imperishable body into 52 
portions, as her husband still ranged the world in immortal 
grief and agony, and they fell on the 52 pithasthanas which 
are to this day renowned places of pilgrimage, and especial' 
ly for the devoted and pious little wives of Hindu India. 
It was then that Siva recognised the virtue of pain,•then, 
apparently, that he became the god of destruction and 
re-creation, of pleasure and its brother pain, then that he 
was recognised as the cause of the otherwise unaccountable 
antinomies of a puzzled world. 

This is the legend, crudely and rapidly related, which 
is in Bengal connected with the rite of Sati^ of which you 
have all heard. How it came to be applied to the ritual 
suicide of widows I do not know. 

An attempt to commit suicide is now a punishable 
offence, and one much more rarely committed than it was 
even fifty years ago. But, even now, no orthodox and pious 
Hindu, man or woman, would experience the smallest 
feeling of reprobation for a widow who should refuse to 
survive her husband. On the eont^ary. You know the 
sense of patriotic pride with which we think of the death in 
battle of a Nelson or a Wolfe. It is difficult for us Westerns 
to realise that it was with some such sentiment that the 
Japanese regarded the self-slaughter of General Nogi, that 
when a Hindu %ears of the Satt of a Hindu woman, his 
comment ii$ protably, ‘*A true daughter of India, an 
inheritress of the traditional virtue and valour of her 

Well, I have told you what to us is a mere fairy tale, 
anoM^trorWlegettdof thedays when gods and[ goddesses 
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moved radiant among- mortals, when Jieavenly nympi 
distracted saints and sages from their austerities, when 
kings mated with immortal queens, and mortal women 
bore future heroes to divine husbands, a time and a land df ^ 

fancy and fable. But a Uj^tion^s social life is moulded noj;.'' 

' ' ^ 

only by its history, but by the legends boys and girls heaif 
at their mother’s knee, and I thought it might interest yoi 
to know tliat the old story which led to the now forbiddei 
rite of Sati still influences the imagination and the patri¬ 
otism of Hindu men and women. My friend’s little boon 
about Sati is a text-book in the schools of Bengal. He\ 
says in his modest preface that he re-wrote the old tale| 
that he might remind young readers of the wifely devotio:|; 
of the Hindu women of old time, their steadfast auQf 
patriotic admiration of the traditional usages of their race] 
For us, the legend contains hints of interesting anthrc 
pological matters, of the adoption into an Aryan religion 
of some half-comprehended. Himalayan cult, of thj 
promotion to supreme honours of a barbarous divinity 
But that is not how the educated Hindu looks at what to 
him is still holy wrij, a revelation vouchsafed only to his 
ancient race, Hii^duisdi is, of course, influenced by 
Western contact. We have the Brahmo-Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj and other manifestations of a Neo-Hinduism 
whioh, in the guise of a return to Vedic or Vedantic parity of 
Idc^trihei adapts ancient beliefs,to Bur<^an eth&s and .a 
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j^stoms, and sturdily refuse to admit that they have any- 
i thing to learn from the West. The situation is one which 
should interest students of history, since it may throw 
light on the days, not so very distant from an Indian’s 
point of view, when Western Christianity was still strug¬ 
gling with pantheism and polytheism, with the heathen 
philosophy of the educated, and the crude, but often not 
unkindly superstitions of the humbler classes. 


May I say, in conclusion, that 1 know my friend Mr. 
Sen will feel real pride and pleasure in the thought .that his 
tale has been introduced to the audience I see before me 
this evening^ Hindus of his type cling obstinately to their 
own beliefs, but can feel an honest respect and admiration 
for the qualities of the best English men and English women. 
I have heard such a Hindu say, in tones of warm praise, 
when speaking of a distinguished English lady who had 
spent herself on famine duty in India, that she was “a true 
Sati, a right help-meet for a husband who was a real friend 
of India.” He could imagine no higher praise, and I am 
sure we shall all wish that England may send to India 
many English women of whom their Hindu friends may 
speak with like admiration and gratitude. 

j. D. Anderson. 
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THE HAUNTINGS OF THE UNSEEN. 
{A Psychological Sludy of a Sentimental 


T liave ever been a good husband and have the good for- 
tune of possessing an almost ideal wife. We love each 
other exceedingly—not dotingly, not passionately, but 
with the calm of true and sincere love, selfless, happy, 
peaceful love. 

After a few happy years of our conjugal life our heart’s 
desire was to have a child, which we might call our own. 
After a time this wish was gratified, our hopes grew, and 
our joys increased. 

Then we had to part, my brother-in-law came and 
took his sister to his l^onse; and with her went the joy of 
my life. I left alone—lonely and morose. But there 

was a joyous hope—a, hope of seeing my wife smilingly 
kiissing our baby. Oh I I used to say to her, *‘I will kiss 
yout b^fcby iu your lap.” And she woitld smilingly reply, 
“Mjr baby, say, Our babyl” And then we both would 
Jahlh* When my wife had gone to her father^s house, it 
'was thi^ hope that soothed my heart, that made me smile 
J«yen in separation* » 

\ <*i®ter wrote tome—the happy news 

'' that a daughter! A daughter 1 had arrived. Oh joy ! Oh 
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happiness ! She is healthy, she is beautiful, she is sweet,” 
my sister-in-law wrote to me. 

My joy was great, my happiness greater. I felt I saw 
her, I felt I kissed my child, I felt I heard the crying of 
my baby, 

t I prepared to go to see my wife—with our baby on 
Hier lap. But.. . ‘ Oft where we most rejoice may be the 
seeds of some approaching sorrow sown.' I realise the 
significance of this line. I myself wrote it ^in my drama 
some time ago but I had never realised its significance so 
well. Before I arrived the child had passed away. 

I never saw my child, I never saw my heart’s desire. 
Through the stream of her mother’s sight she has passed 
into the ocean of our memory; from the world of desire 
she has passed into the mystic and unknown. And I sit 
idle, sad, thoughtful. I am not sleeping, I am not 
dreaming, I am awake. My eye-lids are closed, yet I am 
seeing through darkness that prevails. And from the 
remotest fringe of darkness faintly beams a streak of light 
and up rises a little figure— a baby stretching forward its 
closed fists, shooting forth its rosy flimbs in mirth. It 
looks towards me with fond and eager ieyes as if asking me 
to take it in my lap. And I become thoughtful. Who is 
it? I do not recognise the figure, I have never seen it 
before* Is it my own child—my own heart's desire ? 

Then the whole scene changes, the figure mingles 
into darkness, the darkness vanishes into light. And 
what do I sec? A beautiful landscape full of dowers and 
foliage* And a silent river is flowing. All is silent, even 
the waves of the tivulet are silent, even the wings of the 
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breezes are silent—all silent, peaceful, calm, save the 
occasional noise of the falling of the lily pollen, and the 
sound of the gentle breath of the half-opening jasmine 
flowers. And I become thoughtful. And from the depth 
of a rose’s aroma comes the thin sweet cry of a baby. Oh 1 
is it the cry of my child ? It is the cry of my heart's 
desire—heard besides the silent stream of thought, in the 
garden of life* 

RAM CHANDRA. 


FROM HAFIZ. 

i>^t •i/'S *4^ ) iJ^ 

lift i.S Ua? f liv *1 ) ^ ^ 

t>>t )» 0*^ y a.A»<i**5 ^ 

Thjr kindly breast, when will it 
1 said, make peace with me 
She said, endure oppression 
A time lor that shall be. 


I said, against thy image 
I now shall close my eyes 
She said, it steals by midnight 
And enters otherwise. 


I said that breeze delicious 
Which comes from paradise 
She said, more sweet the zephyr 
That from my street arise, 
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II 

By Carelessness 


•‘Old age is not a friend I wish to meet, 

And if sonic day to meet me he should come 
I’d lock the door as he walked up the street, 

And cry, “Most honoured sir ! I’m not at home! ” 
(From Lhe Japanese of Cbirsto .) 

The sight of careless, slovenly dressed men or women 
prompts the thought: “In neglecting themselves they 
neglect the temple of the living God.” Their sense of the 
beautiful is fading; they are growing old and indolent and 
are allowing themselves to become 'infirm and selfish by 
not filling their particular spot with freshness. 

How many homes are made dull and unattractive by 
this sort of mental indolence. How many married women 
forget the wisdom of keeping themselves attractive ! Men 
love to see their wives bright and suitably dressed. It is 
refreshing after a day's work to come back, not only to a 
well-kept home, but to a bright, fresh, cheerful and care¬ 
fully dressed wife. A man feels that this is a compliment 
to himself and he appreciates it. On the contrary, it 
depresses him to meet nothing cheerful or orderly) to find 
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that ^anything' is considered good enough for home and 
that no care is taken to beautify it. To accomplish this 
there is no need for the costly and rare. How much more 
attractive and charming is the simple home where the 
woman’s loving and cultured thought touches all, than 
the mansion where everything is costly but the woman’s 
personal touch—that indescribable psychic influence—is 
missing. This may seem to savour very much of the little 
things of life, but little things when multiplied have big 
effects. 

To know the character with which we are in daily 
contact and the influences which draw out their best and 
repress their worst is to have learned the secret of home 
happiness. Ugly dress, ugly temper, ugly expression of 
any sort should never be seen in the home life, if that life 
is to be successful and happy. 

How common it is to hear people say: “I am too old 
to learn.” By those words they condemn themselves^ It 
is because we stagnate by ceasing to learn and to create 
new thoughts that we grow old and, getting into grooves, 
close our minds against progress. 

If we will not adi^it the new thought, the young idea, 
we wilfully atrophy tfhe mind by refusing it nourishment. 
New ideas beget newer and fresher views of life. The 
whole object of existence is a never ending course of learn¬ 
ing and enjoying the new. There is no period in the 
physical life too late for discovering and accepting truth or 
for the trntb to commence its processes of physical renewal. 

We ean-*-if we Cease to follow carelessly in the ruck of 
conventional thqiight—seek, and seeking find that we are 
m^de iox far higher uses and far greater enjoyments than 
we have dreamed of hithertOi 
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We cannot by the mere wish change the physical life 
all at once, but we can change it gradually by holding the 
right ideas. The thought of being able to govern ourselves 
from within, instead of being governed by circumstances is 
a truth which has not always been recognised. 

Thoughts of feebleness, discouragement and death 
must be met and vanquished at once, and in their stead 
must be placed high and brave thoughts of dominion over 
all things. No Victory has ever yet been won by 
carelessness. 

Ill 

By Lovelessness. 

Love is life. Take it away and you take away from 
life its mainspring for living. As your years increase it is 
well to keep love fresh and active. It is not how much we 
are loved or how many love us that is the vital need of 
life, the nourisher of youth, but how much love we can 
give» It is our own loving which keeps us youthful and 
happy. Love exalts and vivifies the lover. 

The following lines very finely and simply express 

one of love's duties. *“ 

“Comfort one another with the handclasp close and tender.** 
With the sweetness love can render 
And the looks of friendly c} es. 

Do not wait with grace unspoken 
While life’s daily bread is broken— 

Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies.'* 

Love should not be dumb, it should be carried into th^ 
daily activities to brighten them. Every kind word, every 
gentle expression dropped into the ocean of being spreads 
cipples of gladness over the rongh sea of life* 
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“The sweetness of a kind look, the solace of a loving 
smile come of the correspondence of the features with the 
soul within,” says one writer, and the meaning is that if 
the scml is nourished by its own kind thoughts and lively 
unselfish interests, the features will express these good and 
healthy emotions. The youth of the body will correspond 
with the youth of the soul. The good and the love—these 
traits of eternal youth-“we express come from the depths 
of the Divine within us which never grows old. 

It is because people allow themselves to become dull 
and apathetic or querulous and censorious, that they grow 
old. Why should added years mean a dull, useless existence? 
They need not. It is the hanging on to old habits, old 
customs, old thoughts —a giving way to negative conditions 
which obliterates youth. 

We cannot find the power to love and the power to 
serve by self-pity or by looking continually on the dark side 
of life, nor by anticipating trouble and dwelling upon it. If 
we have grown feeble in this way, it will require some 
resolution and courage to assume a positive and constructive 
attitude of mind, and So fill our world with bright, loving, 
brave, upbuilding thoughts, but it can be done and the 
effect is rejuvenating. 

It is the love we give that matters, not what others 
give to us. It is the want of sympathy born of love which 
causes us to mistake motives and to misunderstand and 
misjudge each other. How surely do shut doors open to 
the gentle touch of loving sympathy! How often is that 
opening of doors vital to the soul, enabling it to unfold and 
expand) just as the warmth of the suu causes tender buds 
to blossom into flower and fruit, l^ve gives us insight and 
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ushers us into the holy places of our fellow men. The 
lips and eyes that speak love, the hands and pen that 
express it are the channels of the outflow of God’s love at 
the centre. And that is the Love which will keep us ever 
young. 


‘HEATHER.* 


FROM HAFIZ. 






Athirst for thy sweet ruby, 

1 said, I yield my lite ^ 

SBe said, serve and it co^th 
To give thee back thy life. 


I said, the time of raptures 
How soon it came to end ? 
She said, O Hafiz patience 
This sorrow too will end. 
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She hath not spoken yet: the ripe fruit stays 
Upon the boug^h) though summoned to the earth; 
The garnered fields are silent, but no dearth 
Hath saddened them or hushed their songs of praise. 
While o*er those hallowed accents birth delays 
This instant burthened with Eternity, 

The breezes listen, as when anciently 

They mutely paused to learn their destined ways. 

—A moment’s pause: and then the wind leapt free— 
God save her soul for speaking, once again, 

The Word that ever hath renewed His Will- 
Late Autumn flung, from every weary tree, 

His treasure on mr path; the vale did £11 
With music as they piled the golden grain. 


Lahore, 


M. RASHID. 
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/T^HE Mirror, wliicli was of Renaissance design and 
workmanship, had been unpacked and stood in 
Thomas Howard’s bedroom. It dominated its surround* 
ings, partly because a mirror has a curious power of focus 

and radiation, and the room had only possessed a diminutive 

* 

shaving glass before; partly because its implications were 
so alien to the stone octagonal turret chamber in Hexford 
Castle where it was placed. The Mirror, which Thomas 
Howard had picked up at a curiosity shop at Spezzia, had 
once bloomed with all the soft colour of a lady’s boudoir, 
and glints of the gorgeous pageant of old Italy had flickered 
from its surface. To-day it reflected the bare walls of what 
had once been a prison ; through the^^ight windows, seven 
of which were still mere slits, filtered the cold hard day of 
the Northumbrian moors, revealing an interior still prison¬ 
like in its arrangements—^a simplicity of furniture which 
was almost ascetic. 

Hexford Castle dated from Norman times. The ruins 
were extensive, but only a small part of the Castle remained 
habitable. A Norman spiral stairway still led to the 
turret bedrooms. Howard’s ancestors had occupied for 
centuries the octagonal turret-chamber that had ouce been 
the prisons it wss In fact the pleasantest bedroom available.' 
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and to follow in the lines hallowed by age-long tradition 
was with Howard second nature. His somewhat spartan 
upbringing, his experiences of hardship on his travels, had 
led him to remove even the few luxuries that had accumu¬ 
lated in the bedroom, and his purchase of the mirror had 
been a sudden impulse, promoted by some almost sub¬ 
conscious feeling that it was time for a woman to come into 
his life,—time to find a mistress for Hexford Castle,—time 
to continue the line of Howards which had been unbroken 


since the eleventh century. 


Howard was curiously ignorant of women, and the 
sentimental and the prosaic jostled in his dream of his 
future wife. The Mirror in the dingy old shop, gleaming 
with soft lights and shades seemed to him symbolic of the 
elusive mysteries of womanhood, while his more practical 
judgment prompted the purchase as being the first necessity 
of a woman’s existence. These scarcely acknowledged 
motives lent to the bargain a delicate halo of romance, and 
the dim atmosphere filled with vague dreams and fragrances 
having no root in experience, no foundation in knowledge. 


\ 

For Thomas Ho-^^ard, despite his fifty years, had still 
the heart and vision of a boy. He was a tall spare man 
tvith a very slight stoop, his pale hair thinning and tinged 
with grey. His blue eyes were sharp and kind and his 
4 kiu; well-tanned by ’exposure. Though of considerable 
iweaiiii he had a somewhat hard and frugal life! 




by instiuct he had disciplined his body to strenuous 
, Lacking in -strong ■pa$stb»^'''with: 


And sense of l^au^y'tiSdevifk^^ 
immune' to' the', temptaiious ''that';Assail- 
' ;Iie 4 .any ’Woinan or girl ih', the"•I'of*'' 'hi^,;. 
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provincial acquaintance ever succeeded in winning more 
from him than a perfect courtesy, a kindly attention. 

And yet that evening he found himself engaged to be 
married. It had happened, as all events in Howard’s life, 
without premeditation, and yet as it seemed to him, with 
a certain inevitable fitness. This is the way it had come 
about. 

Hexford Castle was the only important seat in the 
neighbourhood, and Howard invariably lent it for any 
generous purpose: not a week in the Summer passed but 
the great courtyard was filled with children enjoying a 
school-treat or with miners on an excursion from the not 
distant collieries. To all these chance guests Howard 
played host, entertaining them hospitably and mixing with 
them freely. That day the Castle had been given up to a 
big Bazaar, inaugurated to raise funds for re-turfing the 
lawn of Hexford Rectory. The Rector, Mr. Thrale, and 
his wife were not favourites with Howard; he was not a 
man to analyze his feelings, but if hard-pressed, he might 
have admitted in intimacy that to him they did not ring 
quite true. It was their daughter whqux Howard had asked 
to be his wife. 

There was certainly an air about I^ilian Thrale. She 
was slender and graceful; her head was beautifully poised; 
her face was a delicate oval; her complexion pure and pale. 
She had black crinkly hair that she parted down the 
middle, and dark expressive eyes. Even to Howard’s 
inexperience she was superior in intellect to the other 
girls of the county; whenever he and she had met, he had 
been impressed by the cleverness of her talk; he could 
not always follow it, but it seemed to hold an infusion ot 
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colour unusualJn provincial conversation. He iad always 
been a little sorry for ber; it was rumoured t^at she did 
not get on well at home,—that both father And mother 
overstrained her with secretarial and domestic work. He 
had even gone so far as to wonder why any one so pretty 
and so feminine did not marry,—he knew she must be 
over thirty by novr. Curiously enough, Mrs>=Thrale with 
her usual blundering indelicacy had recently suggested to 
him a reason, namely, that Lilian cherished in her^heart 
the image of himself. That was the coarse phrase that 
Mrs. Thrale had in the end been driven to use,—she felt 
that nothing less plain would penetrate his idealistic 
density. And Howard had replied, “ What a pity, what a 
pity! ’* It seemed terrible to him that he should stand 
in any girl’s way. 


But being free of blame, and absolutely heart-whole 
and very busy, he had given the matter no more thought. 
Nevertheless, it worked within him, and when he and Lilian 
met at the Bazaar he was aware of a subtle change in his 
attitude towards her., The knowledge that she cared for 
him.had certainly broken away part of the great barrier of 
'ir^erve that had so to divided him from the ^.^er sex; 
valid liia found himself talking to her with unusual 'freedoms 
■^nd ' animation. Though she h^ from the-yery 
|jinbtaent pf the day absorbe||iiim;|n a way\that would, 
ij|feeii|l.:^tra;ngetohim but ior her' mother’svVev4atipnnyet:; 

silent;, there,ifrere dark ringk.'tbuii^.iherw- 
^<wffl^aM‘W^ooked/w unhappy*. Me.."stppdput.i^ 

- mp:bt|fliiig:bttyem and sellers'at’the'' 

5t 
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from tile ceaseless noise and chatter. Next lie found him¬ 
self with her on a lonely part of the ruined ramparts, a 
great pity in his heart for this fragile creature who had 
found life so cruel and so difficult. A Spring wind blew 
over the wide moors that were swept with the level light of 
sunset. He had no clear idea of the troubles that crowded 
upon her, but her tone thrilled him. Want of sympathy at 
home, unjust reproaches, irksome tisks—things trivial in 
themselves—seemed blended in one intolerable burden of 
suffering. As she spoke, the glamour of the evening was 
in her face and upon her garments. In some subtle way 
she made appeal to him, and the chivalry of the man 
leaped to the rescue. It seemed the most natural thing in 
the world to say to her quietly: “Why not be my wife?’* 
In his inexperience he accepted it as natural that he should 
be holding in his arms a form that trembled all over 
like an aspen. The agitation of success, together with 
strong emotional reaction had upset her balance. He felt 
that such quivering sensibility was a little painful to wit¬ 
ness, and its physical intensity rendered impossible the 
presence of romance or sentiment. ^ He had^to deal with 
an acute condition of nervous exciteident, and when Lilian 
was a little calmed, he suggested that he should take her 
home by the wicket-gate, so that they might avoid the 
crowd of people. The walk through the fields was a silent 
one; in the Rectory drive he kissed her, kindly and gently; 
then she fled indoors. Howard returned to the Castle to 
resume his duties as host. It was long past nine before the 
last guest left. With a sense of unusual fatigue Howard 
went straight up to his room. 

The quiet of the stone chamber under the, electric 
light, its gaunt sitnplkity, were at first grateW to him. 
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He threw himself into a seat. The night-wind blew cold 
through the open windows, but there were no curtains or 
draperies to flutter, and the sound only served to emphasize 
the sense of century-long stability which had been so 
important a factor in shaping Howard’s life. An unknown 
element had crept into it to-day—had crept in imperceptibly, 
almost without his volition: at a peremptory word he had 
opened the inmost sanctuary of his being to admit some¬ 
thing piteous, and strange and new. True, the word had 
been peremptory, compelling, a sudden, an unadvised 
decision ; but he questioned whether, without this sharp 
appeal, he would ever have found assurance to ask from 
a woman her life. True, she had overstepped in self¬ 
revelation the limits that convention decrees ; still, it 
would be cruel to condemn what witnessed to the strength 
of her feeling for him. She was unhappy, and he could 
make her happy ; she needed the rest, the ease, the luxury 
he would give her: and on the other hand, the hard 
school in which she had been trained would make her 


sympathetic to suffering, a loving helper in all his inter¬ 
ests and schemes. \ 

She was charming too, feminine in all her ways. 
Suddenly he realized'that he was trying to find justifica¬ 
tion for his choice—if choice it could be called, which was 
indeed rather fate; that he was ’striving to stifle a vague 
^diSdositent by argument and reason, and vainly endeavour- 
indtfce a mood of satisfaction which he was far from 
(fealiug^ sense of some more immediate 


lordbla struggled into thought, A gust of 

l;: bleiw iut^ room and theu ceased. Howard 
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He became aware that underneath his speculations 
there had been a growing consciousness of the bright 
surface of the mirror, a sheen that in the almost empty 
chamber seemed to exert some potent spell of attraction. 
The mirror stood on a long oak chest. The glass, which 
was some three feet high and some five feet long, was hung 
in a wooden frame elaborately carved with the riotous 
fancy of Renaissance times. Waves of colour seemed to be 
passing over the mirror, - dim purples and deep blues— 
colours that had no counterpart in the bare stone room. 
At last, thoroughly aroused by the strangeness of this 
appearance, Howard sprang up and went over to the glass. 
Faintly hung in its silver, looking out at him with veiled 
eyes, was the face of a young girl. 

How long Howard stood staring into the mirror he 
could not tell, nor could he tell the exact moment when 
the vision faded, and the pale ascetic contoiirs of the room 
showed reflected in the glass, with his own countenance 
dazed and unrecognizable. The sight he had seen had 
bit deep into memory—the young face swimming out 
of masses of shadowy colour—a face piore pale and more 
grave than youth should be, the veiled eyes tragic and 
sweet, the thick hair curbed by the indefinite glimmer 
of a net. 

The image remained vivid and tender long after the 
scene in the mirror had vanished. What did it mean ? 
What was happening to him ? With a sense of overwhelm¬ 
ing lassitude, of faintness, as if he had been subjected 
to some great emotional ordeal, Howard turned from the 
looking-glass, and went up the few steps to the one large 
window. 
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I^or some weeks* Howard lived unsuspected of the 
world’in company with his secret. Mechanically he ful¬ 
filled the duties that fell to him, but his real self was 
centred in the glimpses that came of another time out of 
the radiance of the mirror. Now they were faint and 
hardly to be discerned ; now the past rolled in tumult¬ 
uous volumes of colour before him. Sometimes in the 
background there weie stirrings of figures, but the girl’s 
face was the only face that was clear to him. From the 
flickering light of the mirror his imagination took flame 
and he built from its hiutel spleudours the pageant of the 
Renaissance rioting in exuberance and in intoxication of 
beauty; in the gloom of the scarlets and purples he 
divined the rank evils and open lusts that flourished 
openly in the sight of diy ; and out of the welter of glory 
and of crime, of roses and blool, there floated before him 
that pale face, unnaturally grave, a white lily ever fresh 
and fragrant, though sore stricken by the cruel usage of 
the world. Hers was the purity that survives knowledge, 
the courage that overcomes evil,»the sy'mpathy that is born 
of experience. In brooding horror Howard meditated the 
dark tragedies th^ encompassed her. Sometimes he 
thought of Beatritre Cenci, more often of Browning’s 
X^ompilia. But the face never quite lost its high calm, its 
aloofness from the hideous coil th it threatened aud snarled 
about her. The wonder of her clear soul was made the 
more manifest by the poison of her surroundings. And 
from the gitl as she looked out at him, now only dimly 
seen, now so near that she became a tangible presence,-— 
from htt ke learned a new meaning of life, ke received a 
mew vision of womanhood. With linagination fired and 
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understanding enlarged, the man that was dormant awoke, 
not yet fully conscious of himself, not yet aware of his new 
powers and of his new needs, not yet alive to his greater 
capaciti^ for love and for suffering. 

So matters stood when the Humham Archaelogical 
Society paid its visit to the Castle. Howard’s old friend 
Julian du Parcq was staying there at the time, 

Du Parcq , though the same age as his friend, looked 
considerably older. He was a little wrinkled man with 
twinkling black eyes, extraordinarily alive in countenance, 
alive with that insatiable curiosity that lends so keen an 
edge to existence. He had considerable estates in West¬ 
moreland, and spent his time in the exploration of out-of-the- 
way by-paths in science and literatuie. Howard was almost 
as much to day under the spell of his brilliant talk and vivid 
personality as he had been in college times, when he had 
listened half-bewildered to du Parcq s daring speculations 
and spicy criticisms. 

A heavy snowstorm preceded the day appointed for 
the Archaeological excursion, and only some half dozen 
members of the Society ventured on (the somewhat com¬ 
plicated journey from Humham to Hexfot-d. Mrs. Thrale, 
who was to have driven over with her daughter to pour 
out tea, excused herself on the ground of the weather, and 
I^ilian, though she hated leaving the fireside, had felt 
bound to come alone, Lilian regarded the middle-aged and 
somctyhat shabby guests with only half-concealed contempt. 
The ^reporter of the Humham Herald alone had youth in 
h'is favour, but he was too raw and unkempt and sandy- 
haired to be worth an effort, 
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Dtt Parcq, who had not accompanied the party round 
the Castle came into the Guard Room where tea was being 
served, unnoticed, and stood for a while in the deep 
shadow watching the scone. The great fiie of logs called 
sharp glints out of the suits of ar mour. The tea-table 
stood on a dais under the luullioiied window and the full 
.afternoon light outlined in soft daikness Lilian’s figure* 
She wore the furs that Howard had g iveii her at Christmas) 
and duParcq approved the first sight of her as distinguished 
and graceful. But further observa tion showed that she 
was very visibly bored, and obviously not listening to the 
no doubt prosy speech that the Picsidcnt of the Archmo* 
logical Society was addressing t j her. JHow’ard was looking 
after every one with his usual quiet kindness, but there 
was a shadow of anxiety on his face. When bespoke to 
Lilian she answered him with some sharpness. Du Parcq 
came out of the shadow and stood waiting to he introduced 
to his friend’s fiancee. 

After the introduction she exerted herself to talk welb 
but without ostentation: here at least w*as a man who 
would understand hy allusions, who would take her points. 
His sharp eyes w*ere4upon her, courteous yet critical: once 
or twice they caused her to falter. It w as a relief to her 
when one of the party asked if they might see the inscrip¬ 
tions on the walls of the ancient prison. 

Lilian had never before been up the spiral staircase 
that led to her future bedroom. She had disliked the 
ejKftrtioa of a climb, and took no interest in the writings 

the wall A new curiosity aui mated her to-day. Dtt 
parcq surprised her expression of horror and disgust as she 
silvered in the bleak turret chamber, “ Rather cheerless, 
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isn't it? '* remarked du Parcq, 

“It is,” said I<ilian. She was frankly appalled. 
“ Carpets and thick curtains might do something...” She 
spoke doubtfully. It seemed a hopeless room to re-fashion. 

Howard, occupied in expounding the inscriptions cut 
by past prisoners, was unaware of the e£Eect produced upon 
his future bride. A sudden exclamation from du Parcq 
caused him to turn round. Du Parcq was standing before 
the mirror. “Good God!” cried du Parcq. 

Howard sprang to the spot. It had never occurred to 
him that the mirror would yield up its secret to any chance 
comer. He had believed the revelation to be for himself 
alone. In the looking-glass Howard saw three faces, two 
faces of the living that appeared in the reflection subtly 
deteriorated,—the face of du Parcq twinkling with idle 
inquisitiveness, the face of Lilian, frowning, dark with 
discontent. Between them the face of the phantom hung in 
pale loftiness, iu austere beauty like a pure dream out of 
another world. 

“ This is most extraordinary,” said du Parcq. “ Why 

did you never show me the mirror fiefore ? most curious 

illusion,-how is it done ? Is it a trick ? or is it pyschic ? ” 

* 

“I can see nothing,” said Lilian, pouting at her image, 
and setting straight a lock of hair. 

“Its.Mtather a {private matter,” said Howard awk* 
wardly. 

Lijjian gave him a sharp glance. “How can a mirror 
be private? she asked. 

The other guests gathered about the glass, trying to 
get a glimpse iuto it* In the waning light it refleeted a 
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Rembrandtesque group, but these reflections were to 
Howard and du Parcq mere surface transparencies, a thin 
fllm over the scene beneath. 

*‘Its a veritable marvel I” continued du Parcq, “like 
looking through an open window into a mediaeval melo¬ 
drama. You’ve got a pretty ruffianly-looking villain skulk¬ 
ing in the background,—and by Jove I what a beautiful 
woman 1 ” 

I<ilian searched the mirror and her mouth hardened 
into suspicion. “I can see nothing, ” she repeated. 

‘^Can’t you really? ’* said du Parcq delightedly, “that 
increases the inteiest. Possibly the thing’s only visible 
to sensitives,—a kind of magic crystal,—” 

There was a surge in the group of archaeologists. “I 
see I” exclaimed the young Scotch reporter. 

His raw-boned face was lit with astiange excitement; 
his long lean figure was tense and trembling. “Come away,” 
said Howard, touching him gently. Were there to be any 
more spies upon these sacred and terrible precincts? 

But the archaeologists explored the mirror in vain. It 
gave back only the Veflection of baffled and puzzled faces. 
Meanwhile du Pareqf bubbling with animation, began to 

deacribe in detail all that he could see.“a dress of 

pearl satin, like moonlight, the bodice sown with pearls.” 

“I think we ought to get down the spiral before the 
^ails,*’ Howard broke in helplessly, “it is a little difflcttlt 
ttigitt tven with the electric light. ” 

^‘Where’s the httrry?*’ said du Parcq, this imflllaeval 
cinematograph entertainment is ever so much more inter¬ 
esting than your mouldy old stones,*' 
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“Mr. du Parcq is pretending, just to take us in,’' said 
Irilian. 

“I assure you, No, ” said du Parcq earnestly, 

“But what is it then? Is it a kind of cinematograph? 
Have you a lantern hidden somewhere ? 

“No Lilian, ” replied Howard, *' I will tell you about 
it some other time. 

“Why not now ? ” 

“Its a mystery,—its not fitting. 

“A mysLcx'y,—so it appears. Can you yourself see what 
Mr. duParcq describes ? ” 

“Not exactly, ” said Howard, “ you must really 
come away,—” 

“Can you sec the woman ?” Lilian persisted. 

“Yes,said Howard with sudden fire, ” yes, I can 
see the woman.” He spoke more emphatically than he 
intended. Lilian lifted liir eyebrows. She determined 
not to interrogate him further before du Parcq, but, of 
course, the thing would have to be cleared up. The mirror 
was probably some silly toy,—Howard was always por¬ 
tentously grave about trifles. ' 

The Archaeologists did not quitrl know what to make 
of the mirror incident. The remarks of the President 
on the subject of mirror-refractions were received by 
Howard with courtesy, but with such an evident desire to 
let the subject drop, that he inclined to take offence. The 
party broke up uncomfortably. 

(To be conj^Hued,) 



IN ALL LANDS 


The enemy gained some more territory in Flanders 

last month and captured a few positions 
The War. tactical importance. The occupa¬ 

tion of Kemmel was the last of the 
successes scored during the month and it is said to have 
been witnessed by the Kaiser himself. It was, however, 
followed by a severe defeat in the neighbourhood of the 
same place, and indeed the enemy’s heavy losses through¬ 
out, in all attacks and counterattacks, captures and re¬ 
captures, appear to have made an impression in Germany. 
But the war will continue to the bitter end, whatever the 
sacrifice on either side. It is inferred from the enemy’s 
movements that he peeks to separate the British from the 
French army in the^ope of smashing each separately. He 
has not succeeded in| his object and he must guard him¬ 
self from fiank attacks. 

* 

* • 

The blocking of the Zeebrugge Canal by the blowing 

up of a cruiser was a brilliant achieve- 
ixfieetatloiie* ment of the British navy last month. 

Am was expected, the daring exploit 
cost pome lives, but the result will perhaps show that it has 
saved many more. The loss of life recorded in this war 
makes one very sad, but the accounts of Die daring and 
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self-sacrifice that one continually reads makes one's pulse 
beat quicker# The bombardment of Paris appears to have 
been stopped by air-men, who could locate the long range 
guns and drop bombs on them. The American War 
Secretary expects an early offensive in Italy. A temporary 
lull in Plunders appears to have suggested that contin¬ 
gency. It is reported from Switzerland that the Austrian 

Emperor will once again propose peace through Italy. 

* 1 


Man-Power. 


The enemy is believed to have concentrated two 

millions of men in Flanders, and kept 
more ready within easy reach of the 
scene of the great battle. The Allies 
are not inferior in artillery and would indeed seem to be 
superior. Whenever guns are lost, they are said to be 
instantly replaced. The Allies are not inferior in man¬ 
power, but their geographical position—not to speak of 
humanity, which is suspended during a war of such 
magnitude—compels them to save as many lives as possible 
for future contingencies. If the naval operations at Ostend 
and Zeebrugge have told upon the activities of the enemy 
submarines, we may perhaps expect a more rapid flow of 
troops from America. The American^ War Secretary has 
explained to his nation the paramount necessity of a rapid 
transfer of troops to Europe. Conscription in Ireland is 
delayed by the attitude of the Home Rulers. 




Russia is practically enslaved. Those who brought 

about the Revolution at an utterly 
Liberty ami unsuitable juncture must now be feel- 
Ciirepe. little finger of the Kaiser 

is heavier than the loins of the Tsar. 
Rtimama's oil wells are leased to Germany for ninety-nine 
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years. Ukraiae must dcHver up grain, tkougli tkere 
way be famine at borne. Sweden is too weak to resist 
Germany in tbe Gulf of Finland. Holland bas been obliged 
to yield to a demand of certain articles necessary for tbe 
war. Like Napoleon, the Kaiser bas become tbe terror of 
tbe greater part of Europe. It is only tbe demand of 
Prance and Italy for territory lost before tbe present war 
tbat provides tbe Central Powers with an excuse for alleged 
self-defence against tbe aspirations of old enemies. England 
and America have nothing to gain and it would have been 
well if President Wilson had listened to Belgium’s appeal 
earlier* He bas at last recognised tbat only force can 
s^fegfUErd tbe liberty of tbe world. 


• a 

I 


The Russian. 

Teuton ran like 
selfconfideuce at 


Among civilised races tbe Russian ranks next only 
<11 

to tbe Anglo-Saxon in numbers. He, 
is a big-bodied soldier and in tbe early 
’'i)art of the war be boasted that the 
bares before him. He bad tbe same 
first in tbe war with Japan. Eighty 
per cent of tbe people in Russia, however, are peasants, 
and it was recorded of them some years ago tbat ** they 
' jjiossess no understanding ; their brain never works except 
/in preference to objecli that bit them between tbe eyes,” 
Since then educatioij bas spread amon^ tbe meu 

and very aivanced political doctripii 
large classes* feut Ibe country 
and lacMIacilities i;o 
'" ' a jbation aO'WelJ Oigaaisedj 
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tlieless it ii difficult to BslieVe tjtiat c4n be perpetually 
beld.in tbat condition. *** 

War with the Queen of the Seas had destroyed Oer* 

man trade. Food was getting scarce 
GermUri Trade. • Central Europe, riots yrere becom¬ 
ing common, and a year ago the 
Allies hoped that ecomoinic pressure, if not military defeat, 
would compel the enemy to surrender. The collapse of ; 
Russia, has not only changed the military situation, but 
has improved the economic prospects of the enemy. 
Oreat firms in Germany are said to hav^^ombined for the 
purpose of promoting trade with Russia'and Persia, with 
Central Asia and China. Time will onlj^ improve the 
position of the enemy and the land trade will at least to 
some e?:tent compensate for the loss of the Sea trade. The 
war mhsl* therefore, be decided by the relative supexip^ty 
ih hiah pOw^ and munitions, rather than by eooholtfie 
prospefils, as Mr. I^loyd George and others probablj;;! 

dvertutes for peace'appieafei^ 
ib'p'i^eed’frdm a fear of economic hreah-down. 
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been destroyed. But these reports cannot be believed for 

the oil wells of Rumania too were at first believed to have 

been destroyed. The British in Persia have published 

documents which show that the German has a low opinion 

of the countrymen of Omar Kayyam. The Teuton has a 

low opinion of every body that is too weak to resist him. 

No fresh proof is needed to demonstrate that. 

« 


Released German prisoners do not seem to have 

shown themselves at Vladivostok as 
In the Far East. a movement against the Allies, 

especially Japan, is probably being 
fomented there by some paiLy, and as a precautionary 
measure British as well as Japanese troops have been 
landed at the port. One public body in Russia is reported 
to have declared this action to be hostile on the part of 
Japan, but the Russian Government has not protested. 
In neutral countries news has been received of a move¬ 
ment to restore the monarchy in Russia and perhaps even 
Republicans feel that a monarchy which sets aside the 
recent humiliating treaty with the help of other Govern¬ 
ments would be baiter than a Republic controlled by 
Germans. Anyhow/the new Foreign Minister of Japan 
considers that the time is ripe for a vigorous policy 
in the Far East Germany thinks that only submarines 
prevent Japanese troops from appearing in France. 


♦ * 
m 


Toiiver4i indlA* 


Tht old Russian menace was converted into Russian 

friendliness by the genius of Btitish 
diplomatists, and Eord Ha tdinge appears 
to have deserved the main credit from 
this aohievementf Tbe German menaoe will hereafter 
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sit like a nightmare upon India, unless Russia is restored 
to her former integrity and power. As H. E. the Viceroy 
explained at the Delhi War Conference, the way to India 
is opened by the Russian collapse, though the intermediate 
tracts have been devastated by famine and war, and present 
no facilities for military movements. But the intermediate 
tribes may be stirred up with the help of Turkey and the 
conflagration may reach the borders of India. Personally 
the Amir of Afghanistan is friendly, but he may have to 
contend against influential fanatical subjects. If nothing 
very definite is intended, an attempt may be made to 
compel the Indian Government's withdrawal of troops 
from Mesopotamia out of S 3 -mpathy with Turkey. 

i * 

The part that Indian soldiers have plaj^ed in the war 

ever since its outbreak affords the best 
United and Loyal, demonstration of the loyalty of this 

part of the Empire. It is more con¬ 
vincing than any number of Conferences. Germans may 
have heard something of Indian Home Rulers, but they 
have themselves never promised Home Rule to any nation, 
and they cannot be so very foolish a^ to expect ‘Indians 
to credit them with sentiments of whicb they are not them¬ 
selves conscious. Germany believes in force, and not in 
generous promises, which she is too proud and cynical to 
make. It is not in the hope of creating internal trouble 
that she will stir up and help our neighbours, but for the 
strategic purpose of keeping our Government as fully en¬ 
gaged es possible near our own frontiers. In any case 
India will have to be vigilant and to strain every nem 
in warding possible danger. Tbe Princes and the 
. - .. occasion and pr^ 
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Foreijgcn Examples. 


After, longf aud unlimited patience, shown not only 

by silence but by positive acts like 
granting passports to Home Rulers to 
gcf and agitate in England, H. E. the 
■Viceroy referred plainly, though briefly, in his speech at 
, the War Conference to the spirit of bargaining and exploit¬ 
ing which must be condemned if shown when the house 
is burning. He was evidently expressing the feeling prev¬ 
alent among Englishmen at home, though not among 
the Irish, for it was the War Cabinet that cancelled the 
passports granted by the local Government, It must, 
however, be remembered that Indians are merely following 
the example of the Irish,"who even in the present serious 
situation insist on Home Rule being granted before con¬ 
scription is enforced. The women of England set a noble 
example when they worked strenuously in hospitals and 
munition factories without uttering a word about their 
iSuffrage, and they got it. The picture of women drawn 
by the poets w'as at last vindicated. Entirely different is 
!;!|the picture of the patriot which they are accustomed to 

iSraw.'".' \ 


* 

# * 


lu previous issued certain features of the recent proceed¬ 
ings of the Imperial legislative 
Omens of Reforms. interpreted as signs and 

samples of the coming constitutional 
reforms. Our miuds must uow be full of graver themes 
which lie at the root of all liberal Goverumeut Never¬ 
theless OMie may remark that the coustitution of the War 
Oonfereuce at Delhi conveys some instruction. Ruling 
C||||cfs were not individually consulted through the Political 
they were invited to a Conference along wi^h 
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the representatives of various shades of opinion among the 
people. The recommendations of the Conference will be 
forwarded to the Local Governments, and these will again 
seek the advice and co-operation of the leaders of the people 
in carrying out the suggested measures. One may infer 
that in the constitution to be hereafter framed, great ^ques- 
tions of imperial importance will be discussed not merely by 
representatives of the people of British India, but also by 
the Chiefs or their representatives, probably in a separate 
Chamber, 

# 

« * 

What is the difference between political profit and 

pecuniary profit? One would imagine 
'^%unity. ^****°**" that to utilise w'ar as an opportunity 

for making either kind of profit was 
equally wrong. But the accepted code 
of public morality appears to draw a disliuctiou. Rich 
speculators and merchants suffer by making forward cou- 
tiacts, and the poor suffer in no attempt to make moneys 
when prices unexpectedly rise by the conditions created by 
war. If rents and prices rise, men of shades of political 
opinion call upon the Government to interfere and to pre¬ 
vent landlords and traders from nuconscionably enriching 
lhem$elves at the expense of tenants and consumers. But 
the same standard of self-estraint is not demanded from 
politicians. Why? The politician will reply that he is 
seeking no profit for himself but for his countrymen, while 
the trader enriches himself. But if the opportunity utilised 
be considered, the standard of ethics accepted in politics 
appears to be that set by the proverb about fairness iu 
and war» 
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The passive resistance movement started in Kaira last 

month did not succeed in its object. 
Pasaivo Resistance. Jn a Press Note the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment explained that the revenue 
officers valued the crop before it was removed from the 
fields, while Mr. Gandhi and others had to rely solely on 
the statements of interested persons, and an independent 
committee of inquiry, appointed at the present stage, would 
labour under the same disadvantage. The Note adds that 
the poorer cultivators have paid practically all that was due 
from them, and where evidence proved their inability, 
suspensions were granted. The resisters are said to be 
mostly persons who can afford to pay, and, therefore, the 
law was allowed to take its own course, and orders of for¬ 
feiture have been passed, as usual, where no consideration 
was deserved. The question raised was not a change in the 


general law, but whether the Government should not inter- 
ffiunicion £aCv.ii*e(oretion of local officers, who, by the way, 
lere with the ii. 

t Were Hindus. 
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FROM CLOUDtAND. 


“The need of the Empire is India’s opportunity and 

I am confident that under the sure 
His Majesty’s guidance of ray Viceroy her people 
Measase. ettdeavours.” 

“Recent events ha^e made the 
struo^gle on the Western front iiiopiE bitter and more 
intense.” . ' 

“ At the time the position in the East is menaced by 
disturbances in Asia instigated by the enemy.” 

: “It is of ever-increasing importance that the opera¬ 
tions of our armies in Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia 
should'be largely sustained from India.” 

“I look confidently to the 
ferenc'e to promote a patriotic', spirit of mnitj^a'cSuce^lprali: 
tion of;,puri>ose;'aud^,,activity a Cheerful 


1. f, U 1 
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sacrifices without which no high object, no lasting victory 
can be achieved.” 


This was the message which flashed across the oceans 
to India when the War Conference met at Delhi. India 
listened to the message with a throbbing heart, with 
pride and pleasure. Tin Princes and leaders of public 
opinion spoke in no uncertain voice of our readiness to 
serve the hhiipire with all oar resources. It seemed India 
was waiting onlj^ for the Government to give the lead ond 
provide the nece';sar 3 ' orgmisati u.i. The unity of will 
and purpose, the spirit of sacrifice and service which ani¬ 
mated the Conference will breathe through the whispering 
galleries of the Kist, the determination of India to stand 
and fall with the British Empire. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior is a man of 
deeds. He spoke with conviction when he said: “Ir 
this country we may differ in politics, we may differ in 
religion, we may differ in one or other detail, bu*' o -5 icgards 
one matter, there is, I believe, iio difference of opinion in 
the resolve to perpetuate the Phiipire.” 


India will staiid hriii as a rock in the turmoil, stead¬ 
fast in her devotiojy to the Bmpenr and the great ideals 
that the Empire represent?. The Conference conveyed 
India’s apswer to the “Pioneers of intrigue,’' who His 
Excellency the Viceroy said “were thrown into Central 
hsh by the cnem^’.** 
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vA’hicli has been ruling: here. The war was too far away 
and well in hand to be worried about. The message of 
the Prime Minister and the noble speech which His 
Excellency the Viceroy made at Delhi for the first time 
revealed that the collapse of Russia changed the situa¬ 
tion and removed barriers which India must now erect 
for herself. You cannot ignore war and its message. 
Indeed it has found voice in the words of Mr. H. G, 
Wells:— “lam the P'act,” said the War, “and I stand 
astride the path of life. I am the threat of death and 
extinction that has alwa 3 '’s walked beside life since life 
began. There can be nothing else and nothing more in 
human life until you have reckoned with me.” We must 
reckon with the war before we begin building on the 
future. The storm is gathering, it may pass o^Jn other 
directions but in the meanwhile we must be ready to 
meet it and withstand the shock. There is no other 
alternative. 


• * 


India is not immediately threatened. Germany, it 

seems, is counting-;ou Persia to support 
The Opon Gate. cause and i^ fomenting trouble 

on our frontiers tO'^ serve her ends. 
The road through the Caucasus into Northern Ptoia, 
f htough Tra,ns‘Caspia iuto Northern Afghanistan p^ses 
throughh;i|p;ud where reign famine, lawlessness and chAhs;i; 
Th^'’sS;f|hhtiSn': is well'^aummed up in. the warning; 
pf .Brite:in’ 

special,.'ihijneratiyei 
Pwiiimf'' and 'Maw' - bhthere 
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re-occtiipied upon the fortress of Kars. Batum is the 
terminus of the Trans-Caucasian Railway and at Sari- 
kamish, west of Kars, the Turks will obtain access to an 
important branch line. Once these two termini are seized 
by the enemy they will probably not be long before they 
reach the Caspian in spite of possible resistance from the 
disorganized troops of the new Caucasian Republic. If 
the enemy can cross the Caspian Sea and penetrate along 
the Trans-Caspian Railway to the Mahoniedan States of 
Russian Central Asia, where Turkish emissaries are 
already stirring up strife, they will open up very great 
possibilities of mischief. The branch railway from Merv 
to Kushk ends within a day or two’s ride from Herat, 
the key of Afghanistan. Should it be thought that a 
menace ^m Central Asia is still remote, we may point 
out that the way into Persia from Armenia and Trans- 
Caucasia lies open and ready for immediate use. We 
may be certain that as soon as Germany has completed 
her movements in Southern Russia, and as soon as the 
Turks, have occupied the valuable regions and cities in 
Trans-Caucasia ceded to them with disgraceful pusillani¬ 
mity by the Bolshev^ts, we shall witness a fresh invasion 
; of I^arge forces will not be required. General 

' i§it;Percy Sykes boldly entered Southern Persia two years 
ago at; the head of only fifteen hundred men. He reslpred 


oyer a wide area, suppressed the robber ;band§ y^ho 
lUere devastating the country, and raised a local flSddrn^erle,. 


thC'; youug Sha1i*'> • ;They 
■ ^^Cuj^kb-Persiau frontier nnd. endeavour, 
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to strike at General Marshall’s very long comiSiunica- 
tions in Mesopotamia, simultaneously attacking the valu¬ 
able oilfields of the Anglo-Persiati Oil Company near 
the Karun River, They are quite likely to pursue their 
original intention of reaching the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
and of trying to raise the Afghans against us. In Persia, 
at any rate, we ought not to be “caught napping,” and 
we should prepare for trouble while there is yet time.” 

The remarks of “ The Times ” speak for themselves. 
It will take some time before the enemy can work his way 
to the confines of Afghanistan, but the enemy has been 
known to overcome difficulties, and there is no time to be 
wasted. Every moment that we are given, we must spend 
in organisation of our resources and in making India 
altogether invulnerable and absolutely independent in the 
matter of men, money and munitions. 


Two calls of Imperative Urgency have reached the 

ears of India. Our King»Hmperor 
To Arms! Mrs. has called to her across the sea, asking 
Besant s Appeal. her to defend his (fcrowii and Empire. 

His representative, our Viceroy, has 
passed on the message, has added to it that the Motherland 
is iu|||^nger of invasion, and has ca|led on her sons to rise 

andVto defend her soil.No such need for self-defence; 

ha.S: arisen injuring the last 2010^' years, for two centuries. 

bfv5§fdsion have not broken over the Himalayas 
they djid:fbrjseVen hundredyestr^s before.' 'Now "onte ''mnrdf: 
the;'grins facie of foreign invasion is raising itself beliifi^! 
theYsng'Wy.'i'ieto of guardian barrier.' IndiA is,,;i'i>yden''i 
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to gird on her armour, and clean her trusty sword, to 
guard her own borders from invasion, and to save the 
Empire from destruction. 

Her condition is difficult, because the old inborn 

martial spirit has been discouraged.She was told : 

“Cultivate, litigite, trade wilhiii certain limits, and leave 
order and defence to us.Now, suddenly the cry rings 
acro.3S the laud : ‘‘To Arms 1 The Motherland is in 
danger I To Arms I 

To that cry but one answer is possible from every 
young, strong, able-bodied man, and those who are not 
able-bodied enough to fight can work for those who can. 
Duty, Hoiioar, Eibcrty, point to a single path, and that 
path leads to the recruiting booth, the drilling ground and 
the firing range. Duly to the Country demands that her 
safety shall be ensured. Out of her small population 
Britain liis raised six inilliou men, a splendid record. 
She has fought iiud muted for neirly four years. Still 
undaunted, fighting desperately she calls on Indian Man 
Power for help, herJCiug tells U3 that her need is India’s 
: opportunity, her «^'oportuuity to show herself as the 
Nation of warriors| of Heroes, that she is, too mighty to 

a yoke to remain a Dependency.In this War, she, 

battles for the Right, for the Freedom of Natiou^l^ities, 
j for Sulf^Detcrmination, in her victory these triumpjlj and 
I India armed, as all the other Nations are armed, will 
share that triumph. And these Nations fight against an 
\ ^ embattled wrong, against an absolute autocracy, a military 
tyranny worse than the modern world has known. Morc- 
h over, Germany po^irs mmsurelm conkmpt on coloured 
[ JCui^er mnde her $old%m Mmi ds Buns 
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in China^ $q that the Chinese might tremble at th^ German 
name\ they carried out his will. Their troops treated 
our gallant Indian troops as coohe<;. We know by the 
statement of Herr Bclilettweiu, spoikinct on the prin :ipks 
of Colonisation in the Reichstag:, how they treated the 
Hereros in Africa. We have seen the teaching of Bismarck 
to leave the conquered only eyes to weep with, carried 
out in Belgium, in France, in Serbia, in Montenegro, in 
Poland and in Ritssi i, Wc do not want to it earned 
out in Sindh, in the Piiiij ib, in the United Piovinccs. 


To Arms 1 then, young men of India, for the Mother¬ 
land and Britain, united in a putnership of Phnpiic. To 
Arms I for the sake of the nndiinmed gloiy of India in 
the old heroic days. To Arms I for the safety of your 
homes, the honour of your mothers, wives and daiighteis. 
To Arms ! to win Liberty for yoiirselve.s and for 3 ’’uur 
cjiildreu. Never shall Hi&tory say of India, that at a 
supreme crisis she stood aside, and saw thle World’s Liberty 
trampled out in blood and fire, that she added a page of 
sh ime as the list record of her splendid story, only to fall, 
herself a victim, amid the ruins of a dyeing world, 

If 

O 4 


The keynote of our policy should be unity and the 

organisation of the resources of India. 
The Delhi and Provincial Conferences 
The keynote. mside it abundantly clear that 

India fully realises the peril awd is 
ready to defend her liberties. How much greater will te 
the enthusiasm of India if she were helped to realise mote 
fully ie |)erU of a failure to defend her frontiers^ and the 
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promise of coming reforms ^^llich are going to bring addi¬ 
tional power and opportunities to the people of India, 
The whole question, both of defence and political prog¬ 
ress, should be lifted out of the atmosphere of official routine 
associated M^ith Himalayan hill-tops and taken into the 
warm sunshine of the plains. The support of men who rule 
the districts should be secured both for the policy of prog¬ 
ress and the policy of defence. It is only they who can call 
the people to arms, and at the same time make the promise 
of the grant of responsible Government as England’s gift 
to 1 ndia vitally significant. Once the people know that 
those who are directly responsible for the Government of 
the country are with them in their desire for a more repre¬ 
sentative form of government, all discussiou will cease 
and men will march to colours full of faith and hope. 
British officers will gain immensely in popularity and 
strength, and all discussiou will .stop for the grounds of dis¬ 
cussion would have vanished. The Government of India 

# 

ought to acquaint o|Eicers in the remote districts with its 
policy and secure their support. It is only in the splen¬ 
dour of trustfulness Ubd truth that shadows of distrustful¬ 
ness and untruth ca2i banish for ever. 

' ♦ * 

* 

After long ages the Government has recognised the 

need of educating public opinion. 
The Publicity This is a move in the right direction. 

Oampaiffn* Montague Vi 11 very probably 

publish his programme of reforms at 
no remote date. It is not likely to please every body, 
^ud yet it ought to satisfy a large number of men who 
recognise practical difficulties and do not seek catastrophic 
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changes. It miiy a'vlso satisfy the masses who are getting 
dissatisfied without knowing why. The Publicity Board 
(the name is not very happy) should begin its work 
now and prepare the ground and win opinion in favor of 
the coming reforms. The Board should explain and 
amplify the promise of the future and secure the active 
support of the district officers in its campaign, who must 
take the lead and show the significance of the forward 
move instead of belittling the meaning of the coming 
reforms. It is the officials and men of light and leading 
who can breathe into the promised reforms the breath 
of life and awaken India to turn her eyes to the dawn of 
a new da 3 ^ They can help in transforming the potential 
strength of India into a mighty force, for the service of 
humanity and the Empire. The Publicity Board will 
have great sphere of useful work, much will depend, how¬ 
ever, on its constitution and scope and the co-operation 
official and non-official, that it can secure. 


The deliberations of the various Conferences have had 

rather a chilling |ffect. The Bazars 
'*^^®tion'[******'^* throbbing witn rumours of the 

raising of great armies and the coming 
of great reforms. The announcement 
that r^ruitment will go on at a slightly'accelerated sp^ed 
as an anti-climax when people talked of conscrip- 
tiom ; ^The ^ to be real while measures 

meet'it idite considered uncertain and slow/ The Opvern?*| 
men!' knp^slitf needs and'Its .difficulties and'/has dottbtl^i|i^ 
taki^tt cdrrecit me^^^ of the situation, but the 
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its own opinions which travel down to remote villages. 
The Punjab has given, and will continue to give, more 
than its share of men, b;xt there arc other provinces which 
without much difficulty could do much more. Perhaps the 
Punjab is least prepared for aii enforced levy, while there 
are districts in the neighbouring provinces of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh where conscription of one 
man per village will produce double the number of men 
now asked for. The call for one man per village in 
Provinces which have hitherto failed to take their due 
share of the burdens will not be felt, and will produce in a 
given time the required number of men, strong and 
physically fit and of the right stamp. In depending entire¬ 
ly on voluntary recruitment is the Government quite 
sure that it has taken the measure of the enemy effort, and 
is providing for it at the scale required by modern warfare? 
Success in winning popular support depends on three 
things. Who asks for it ? Why he asks for it ? How he 
asks for it.? 


The Governmejit of India are now forming various 

/Boards to co-ordinate the war work, 
nefc but what we need most urgently is a 

‘‘War Cabinet” concerned with the 
war alone, as suggested by “ The 
Pioneer. It will relieve the members of the Government 
of India of war work, and at the same time help in concen¬ 
trating all effort on the war. The Indian paraphernalia of 
JN^otes, Minutes, and Dissents is bad enough in normal 
times. True prudence now demands bold initiative, and it 
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can only come from a Cabinet mainly responsible for tbe 


war. 


* 

!>( i 


In a private letter wbicli be bas permitted me to nse^ 

tbe former Commander-in-Chief of 

O^Moore Orea^h armies, who loves India and 

on the War. even in retirement is “not neglecting 

bis adopted borne’’ writes:— “We are 
at tbe commencement of the greatest war in History in 
comparison with which tbe 16 or 18,—I forget which 
days battle of Kurukshetra was but a petty squabble. It is 
not possible as yet to say how it will end, but we here are 
all quite confident, in modern battles the momentum of 
the attackers always carries them a certain distance in 
which prisoners chiefly wounded and heavy guns are left 
in their hands. Then tbe time arrives when the attacking 
divisions lose their momentum and have to repair and 
rest their shattered numbers, when this time comes the 
momentum changes to the side of the defence and then 
one can decide how the battle is likel 3 »' to go. This does 
not occur for a week or perhaps a fortnight or longer and 
till it does the military expeit can giveino useful opinion 
as to the result, if we get the best of it,^as I feel^confident 
we will, it will end the war, if we don’t the war will con¬ 
tinue for a much longer period.” ’ 


* . * 


W'C ) 


Lord Curzon opposed the change to Delhi on tbe 

ground that it will cut off the Goveritr 
ment of India from currehts of opinipijj^:, 
Time has proved tbe truth of his ptp2 
phecy. In these grave days Ihe.Gpveritt 


Delhi versue 
Calcutta- 
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ment of India will gain not a little if it returned to Calcutta 
till Delhi is built. The chan^ will satisfy Indian senti¬ 
ment which somehow regards the change of capital to 
Delhi as unlucky, and at the same time place the Govern¬ 
ment of India in direct touch with informed opinion which 
is only possible in a large town like Calcutta. The change 
from Simla to Delhi only perpetuates the unreality, it 
does not bring the Government in closer touch with men 
who have knowledge and opinions and are iu close contact 
with movements that rule the minds of men. Indeed— 
where is there room in Delhi or Simla for the various War 
Boards to be formed, and wdien formed to bring them in 
touch with men of business and large nianufactnriug 
facilities? A return to Calcutta for the duration of the 
war offers the easiest solution. 


raising of a new army and the increase in the 
^ i pay of troops will call for fresh taxa- 

8 and Means. \ tioii, the charges shall have to be met 
I within the year. The question ok 
ways aJid means is likely to come before the Legislative^ 
poaiiciLat no remote date. The Council will do well if, 

indirect methods such rhsl an'; 
Snb|^se'’;of a fee on the cheques,^ceipfs' and.v sfaniit'i' 

transaesfions which' may ajs'we|l'}3fi ' 
i|tp|l^|:"^;'yhe;Pourt-Feecouldte enhanc||dmC'il||it;he 
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Department should try to raise the new Revenue as bees 
suck honey without causi^j^g any disturbance. 

The heart of India is sound. Wlut is needed is a 

spirit of dominant confidence and 
The Heart of India, trust and bold initiative. The poli¬ 
ticians must remember that there is a 
danger of following:Freedom free to sliyheiself and 
dying while they shout her name.” And the officials ought 
to recognise that men cannot be moved by cold wotds 
alone. The two must unite, in their unity is India'iJ 
strength and in their failure to understand *cach other 
Indians weakness and danger. The raw' material is there. 
You have only to take hold of the men and train them 
into organised force. The mighty rivers arc ready w’ith 
their power. Yon have only to harness them and, carry 
tile power to the doors of the workers who have the training 
of generations at their back. Provide them with modern 
and up-to-dUe tools and they wull surprise you with the 
out turn. Do not wait. Take up the work and organise 
India in men, money and resources. Gck has given you time, 
the friendship of America secures a market where j'ou can 
place your oi*ders for trained men and machinery. Order 
all that India needs, build new railroads to the frontier, 
statt new factories to make India independent without 
slackness and without hesitation. Organise India, the 
effort wilt be thrice blessed, it will remove all danger of 
an invasion in the present and the future, it will animate^ 
India with active loyalty and make self interest the founda^ 
tion of active support. It will send a message of hope to 
Persia and the adjoining countries to look for,the promise 
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of their future realisation in British connection. For they 
shall know what India has gained and why India has 
staked her all to perpetuate the fimpire. It will give them 
faith, it will inspire them with confidence to seek freedom 
under a nation that has been free herself and has brought 
freedom to other lands. 


The heroism of France and England, the agonies of 


A Half Told Tale. 


men who have given their lives and 
of those who are left behind will be 


told some day. India has mixed her 
blood freely in the field of battle. Professor Gilbert Murray 
in his new book of lectures and essays on the war, quotes 
from a letter written by a soldier in which exasperation 
with the commercial spirit is well and freely expressed. 
“You calculate the profits ”, he says, “ to be derived from 
war after the war, as though the unspeakable agonies of the 
Somme were an item in a commercial proposition. You 


make us feel that the country to which we have returned is 
not the country for which we went out to fight. You seA 
to havh been stirren^ring your creeds with the nervous 

facility of a Tudor pfficial ”.It shows that the soldiers 

at the Front are giving away their lives not for national 


gain hut to win for the whole human race a better future. 
The beginning for a larger understanding should in the 
first place begin within the Empire. Men from all parts 
of the Empire have faced the common foe together* and 
sufiered and died together. Can we not learn from It a 
common understanding and sympathy ? Can we not learn 
not to give expression to things that divide but 
mthtr t4 Ihose that unite. Those of us who cannot fight 
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can we not fight with the ego within, remembering as Pro¬ 
fessor Gilbert Murray remarks :— There is one thought 
that is always with me, as^no doubt it is with us all, the 
thought that other meu are dying for me, better men, 
younger with more hope in their lives, many of them 
men whom I have taught and loved. Some of you will be 
orthodox Christians, and will be familiar with the thought 
of one who loved you dying for you. I would like to say 
that uow I seem to be familiar with the feeling that some" 
;thing innocent, something great, something that loves me, 
pas died and is dying for me daily. ” Let us be true 
niid faithful to ideals that animate those whom we have 
sent to fight and for which men of different nationalities 
are giving away their lives. 


More than twenty years ago the late Mr, Malabari, 

while attending an Indian debate in 

Un-Ropresentativc Parliament realised the utter helpless 
India. qJ India. Mr. K. C. Roy who has 

t just returned, after a short visit, from 

_land was compelled to ask the same question—Where is 
India? “I must make it quite clear tht«t there are no real 
Indian workers now in England . . at the present 

E pment London is full of people from all parts of the 
mpire except India ... If India is to gain her posi¬ 
tion as aV ‘ ^ and worthy partner of the Empire non 
iilfidal Ind\*- aould be there during the crisis 

;;! The advice and tvarning conveyed by Mr. K, Q, Roy 
agreement with that reached by Mr. 
in hl^V^Ttidiah^'Bye on English life**—No on^ 
fed|^;;helps, herself. 
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O NE of the most conspicuous results of the present War 
Is the quickening of the democratic spirit among the 
nations of the world. This has manifested itself in many 
directions and in various forms. In Russia Czardom and the 
bureaucratic system of Government has been overthrown, 
and a Russian Republic proclaimed. In Ireland the agita¬ 
tion of the Sinn Feiners for an extreme forai of independence 
of England has gained force. In Greece the Ex-king, 
who for some considerable time defied the wishes of the 
majority of his people , trampled upon the constitution 
and intrigued with Germany, has been forced to quit the 
country and yield the power to the Venizelists, who 
stand for democratic Government and a pro-Entente policy. 

I Within the boundaries of Russia, ^^inland, Poland and 
the Ukraine are striving for, or have attained to, severance 
from the Central Government. In the motley assembly of 
racq%^yhich go to make up the Austrian Empire, the Czechs, 
the Sliivsj Slovenes, Poles and Ruthenians are restless and 
would probably long ago have asserted their independency 
had the War, as far as it has progressed, not made for unity 
in faee of the common foe. In Germany even the tendency 
appear^ to be towards stricter Parliamentary control pi 
public affairs. ,In I the desire for an increased 
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in the g:overnment of the country has manifested itself in 
various directions and ways. In pursuance of the declared 
policy of Great Britain towards India, a further step in this 
direction appears to be imminent. Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India, has been engaged in discussing 
the various problems connected with the grant of sonic 
form of increased Self-Government and in examining into 
the representations of those most concerned in the matter. 

Without attempting to forecast the exact details of 
tile .Steps which may be taken , after due discussion and 
deliberation, to forward India in the path of mauagcineiit 
of her own local affaiis, it may be interesting to outline the 
direction in which such steps will probably proceed aud to 
discuss the basis on which a sound system of local represen¬ 
tation may be made to lest. In all such discussions the 
main question must be, what aie the existing popular 
institutions, which could be availed of ? It is ventured 
that it would be a wi^e policy to ground lefoims in the 
government of the country on inslitutious which aic 
indigenous and familiar and appreciated by the people of 
the soil, rather tlfcu to introduce a ciit-and-diy system 
from the West, which may or may not be best for the West, 
but would by^the very reason of its being foreign be uu- 
suited to the Bast. 

The cry is so dften heard that much of our Wcsteifti 
legal procedure is an incubus on a country like India, and 
ibete appears to be a good deal of reason on the part of 
objectors. I^et m beware of applying our political system 
Of individual voting at elections, straight away to India 
Indian conditions* Volumes might be written on the 
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merits or demerits of the ballot, but it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly manifest in this country—witness the creation of a 
National Party—that a large number of people consider 
that the Party system, with its Parliamentary candidates 
practically chosen by the Caucuses and thrust on to the 
constituencies, does not, in the long run, make for efficient 
government. Our Parliamentary system is the outcome of 
tendencies which had their roots in the past, and has 
grown up haphazard, Hence the frequent attempts at a 
more equitable distribution of representatives to be elected. 
Bittfc whatever view be held, one fact emerges clearly from 
the above, and that is that our system was built up on 
institutions existing in the past and indigenous to the 
country. Reforms, which now may be desired or be 
desirable, may be regarded as the necessary cure for 
defects, which, as time goes on, maijifest themselves in any 
man-made system of government, however skilfully devised 
at the outset. 

To turn to India. In our search for existing represen¬ 
tative institution.^!, we have in the foremost rank the 
Village Panch, which even though it has lost a great deal 
of its ancient efficiency, is still a force be reckoned with, 
as any one acquainted with rural life in India may know. 
We have also the various caste panchayets and in Gujarat 
towns and ppssibly elsewhere, we have the trade guilds, or 
mahajans. 

Of British-made institutions we have the I^ocal Boards, 
TaUtka and District and the City and smaller Municipalities^ 
We have the Provincial and Supreme Legislative Councils^ 
whose dimensions and activities were enlarged some eight 
years ago. If a prophfecy may be hazarded, it will be fonnd 
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that any advance in the direction of local management of 
local affairs, will probably take the form of increased 
powers being entrusted to these Legislative Bodies in 
matters of finance, legislation and administration. 

If this surmise prove correct, it is obvious that the 
size of these Councils will have to be increased. This 
at once raises the question of how to ensure adequate 
and impartial representation of the numerous and varied 
interests concerned. It is suggested that to create at this 
juncture a general electorate, based on the Western model, 
would be a Herculean task, and that, moreover, such a 
system would be unsiiitcd to India in present-day conditions. 
Starting from the village as the unit of representation as 
far a.s regards rural areas are concerned, each Panch 
would elect one or more representatives according to its 
population. In the tdwns the representatives vould be 
elected by the caste Panchayets, duly proportioned as 
regards their numbers. In this way there would be 
obtained a first P^lective Council or College, which would 
appoint delegates to form and vote at a second Execu¬ 
tive Council, which might perhaps be coextensive with a 
District or Divisioii|of a Presidency. The process would 
be continued until a small enough body of members shall 
have been elected to serve on this Local Legislative 
Council, and ultimately on the Supreme Council. 

An alternative is to utilize the existing machinery for 
Local Board and Municipal Elections. Then form a 1st 
Elective Council of all the members so elected from all the 
Districts in a Presidency, and entrust to this Body the 
responsibility of electing delegates to the 2nd Elective 
CquugU and so on. 
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This plan has no claim to originality and it is 
sketched only in limine, but it is urged that it would 
secure more even representation of all interests and 
parties concerned than any general resort to the ballot-box 
system. 

In conclusion it is hoped that whatever election 
system be adopted, provision may be made for the Referen¬ 
dum, the want of which has so often been felt in this 
country and which is bound, sooner or later, to form a 
feature of our elective system. 

W. DODKRRT. 

Great S he If or d, Ca7nbs. 

Nov. 13th, 1917. 
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W E are learuitig many tliirgs in this gieat and terri¬ 
ble day of judgment tlirough which our nation 
is now passing ; many things which we are the moie likely 
tO'tcmember from the very length and severity of the trial. 
Not least among these truths which the stern logic of 
events is cutting into the common mind of us all, is the 
paramount value of the children of the nation. They aic 
by far the greatest treasure that we have. We are spend¬ 
ing all our other treasure, our men as well as our money, 
to preserve for them our England. They will inheiit 
what has been bought foi them at so great a price. It does 
not matter what happens to us of this generation, if only 
we can preserve for our children what our fathers handed 
down to us. Thusjwe realise that as the children are the 
nation’s future, wef must see to it that they are fit to 
inherit so great a /esponsibility. We are coming to see 
what Ruskiu preached all but in vain “ There is no 
wealth but life.” We must give all the ohildren a chance^ 
because they all are ours, and they only are the nation 
which has been saved at so great a cost. They are the 
trustees of posterity. 

We are determined! therefore, that far more mtfst he 
done by law iot child life* We must begin at the begin* 
Oaring for^ ^he and the mothers* e^t^ding 
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the work which is done already in schools for mothers and 
maternity centres, diminishing the terrible infant mor¬ 
tality which is such a disgrace to our industrial system. 
To elaborate the detail of these reforms would need a 
book. I^et us pass on to the need of the young children 
before school age is reached : here is work indeed for the 
new Ministry of Health for which I^ord Rhondda pleads. 
As things are, these children among the masses of our 
population, csrecially in urban areas, arc being daily 
damaged in body through ignorance and neglect. Small 
ailments and illnesses with them need attention and 
nursing, which the better oft classes gi\c to their o\ni 
children, but which the over-'worked mother and the crowded 
hospital cannot gi\e to the poor. There arc not enough 
gardens and plaj^giounds, and the houses, not only in the 
slums, ^ut in colliery districts, and the w'orking class 
quarters pf industrial Cities, are often too mean and dirty 
to be lit places in which to bring up young animals of 
any kind. When children brought u]) in such conditions 
cuter the infant school at five 3^ears of age, and aie Jiiedi- 
cally inspected, far too many of them aie found to be 
unhcaltli3»-, starting in life handicai|iicd by picventible 
causes. The good infant school (and thank Heaven I 
there are many such I) docs much for the children of the 
nation ; they are happy thcie with their handwork, and 
stories and games, their songs and play, their early after¬ 
noon sleep, their simple nature study : they grow in mind 
and body. But when the child leaves the infant school 
the conditions are »<?t nearly so favourable: classes are 
far too large, playgrounds too small : handwork is often 
dropped) End the mechanical formal discipline and drill 
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in sums and spelling appear. We must have regulations 
like those for secondary schools, requiring more space 
and classes of 25 to 35 ; the welfare of the children requires 
the more general adoption of methods followed in the 
newer training colleges like Bingley, and under the more 
eiilighteued authorities like Bradford. 

One reform seems likely of attainment, the raising 
of the school age to 14, with no exceptions at all. The 
latter is a most important clause: it will not only abolish 
the iniquitous half-time system in the mills, which is 
responsible for much physical injury to growing children 
as well as much harm of a less \isible character, but it 
will destroy the foolish labour certificate exemptions. 
These have deprived of a year’s education or more just 
the cleverer boys and girls, or have permitted backward 
pupils to leave through mere efflux of time whether they 
have learnt anything or not. Under the existing law also 
a boy can leave the day he attains 14 years (or 33 in some 
places^, a stupid rule, inculcating disrespect for education 
and injuring the work of the class. Such customs make 
the organisation ofyiie upper standards difficult, and cause 
waste and “inarkiugitime” by those pupils whodo remain to 
the proper age. We^ced, ill fact, a reform in classification; 

11 is not a natural limit: the time break comes at 11^ or 12. 
We must sift all the children in public elementary schools 
at this age, and send on to secondary schools for a four or 
five years’ course those who have intellectual ability 
enough to justify their full time education to 17 or even 
later. We cannot go on longer with a system which gives 
us one Englishman with a secondary education to three 
Frenchmen and five Germans. No wonder with such a 
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neglect of knowledge that we have had such failures and 
luistakes'in the conduct of modern scientific warfare. The 
coming days of peace wdll call for even more trained 
intelligences. We must tap the reservoir of ability in the 
masses, and begin by selection before 12 years of age. 
For those who remain in the primary school special 
courses of study are needed during the years before 14 or 
15, an education more fully related to occupations, more 
practical, and, therefore, moie interesting and effective. 
Some of these pupils will go to Junior Technical and Trade 
Schools, like those already started in Manchester. School 
garden, and domestic economy teaching for upper standard 
boys and girls, respectively, indicate the lines of advance. 
We want a great deal more in the wa 3 ’ of experiments in 
education, for this type of pupil, but it must be liberal and 
human, developing general intelligence, sympathy and 
public spirit. 

As the legal limit of 14 years of age for full time 
compulsory education has no warrant in nature, but is 
due to economic and political causes, the new Reform 
Bill for the welfare of children must provide for the con¬ 
tinuance of education after that age, inpst provide compul¬ 
sory part time secondary education for all up to 17 (or 
even 18) years of age. 

When we newspaper readers consider what our own 
boys and girls are like between thirteen and seventeen ; 
how wayward and foolish, urged by impulses they cannot 
understand, full of generous and bold aspirations, stretch** 
it^g forward to what is new, searching after a deeper 
fellowship with other human beings, and yet often pet^ 
verse, unjtappy, diffichjt) Ifltone too often to serious wr0ng 
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doing, which yet does not represent their better selves; 

when we think of this, we realise how necessar 3 ^ it is that 

they should be guided and sheltered during these stormy 

years, and yet should have freedom to develop, and grow 

to find themselves in manhood and womanhood. As 

parents we are ready to make any sacrifices to give our 

own young people such a fuller education. How can we 

reconcile it to our conscience as citizens to allow the great 

mass of working bo 3 ^s and girls to be flung into the 

struggle for life at thiitcen? to encounter temptations of 

all kinds just at the most difiicult age, to cease to receive 

not only moral training and guidance, but any sort of 

intellectual education, just in the years when the mind is 

# 

waking up to take a real interest in knowledge, and the 
world around. 

In earlier days the hold of the family was much 
stronger, and the lad or girl as apprentice was under 
definite legal control, exercised on a small scale, where the 
personal element could and did come in. In many places, 
though not everyvlherc, the influence of organised religion, 
working through s^all groups was added to that of the 
home, and the matter. To-day such influences, working 
through boys’ brigades and clubs, and similar S 3 'stenis, 
furnish almost all that we have for the further education 
of adolescent lads, while the Girl Guides movement, of 
which Lady Baden-Powell is the head, is already begin¬ 
ning to do something for the work-girls, as well as 
for those of the educated classes. We want something 
more, however. The vStite, whose greatest treasure is the 
young generation, must ordain new laws, and establish, 
' at whatever cost may be necessary, new organisations for 
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the further educatiou, and the wise and sympathetic 
control of adolescents, up to at least seventeen, if possible, 
to eighteen years of age. We must have universal part, 
time secondary education ; evening classes have been tried- 
and, with many honourable exemptions, have failed. How 
can we expect a girl of sixteen who has been standing 
all day feeding automatic machinery, or a lad serving a 
milk round, to spend the few hours of their leisure in 
study ? Should we, professional or business men, house 
keepers, secretaries, do it ourselves ? We are stronger and 
have more sense, and less natural aptitude for pleasure, 
than these young folk. For their welfare the law must 
provide time for teaching and study out of the ordinary 
working hours. If these are forty-eight a week, at least 
eight hours, before 7 p. m., should be given to the 
continuation class, which will be held at times suited to 
the particular business. A shift system will probably be 
required which may be seasonal, not changing week by 
w'eek, in trades that have marked seasonal fluctuations. 
The curriculum will need great care; it must include 
recreative w^ork and physical training. Boys’ and girls’ 
clubs have found gymnastics and various kinds of hand¬ 
work, the most successful of their classes. It must also 
include a strong element of the humani%s:—English 
literature, including Bible study, history, especially the 
story of the British Empire, so taught (and this can be 
done), as to give to the great mass of the workers of the 
nation through their mother tongue that training in 
citizenship, that inspiration of lofty ideals which the old 
classical training gives at its best to some few youths in 
the great public schools, , 
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This part-time secondary education will discover a 
certain number of young persons of real ability', who did 
not develop early enough to be sent to a secondary school 
9-t 12, These are often of exceptional powers, and the 
nation needs them. Access to universities must, therefore,- 
be made easy for such people. The cxpciience of uni 
versity extension cLit^ses and of the W.E.A. has pi'oved 
already how much native ability there is among iudustiial 
workers which at present runs to waste. Our universities 
must be made more accessible. 

But to enter on the large question involved in the 
reform of secoiidai 3 >' and higher education in England 
is beyond the scope of the pieseiit article. 

SARA. A. BURSTAEL. 
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HELLKNIC INFLUENCE ON INDIAN CULTFRE. 

TNyTO other country can boist of bavine, played so 
^ momentous and important a part, in the intellectual 
history of the world, as the classical land of Greece. The 
nucleus of European civilisation, her philosophers have 
influenced the trend of human thought througfh a succession 
of centuries, her poets, orators, mathematicians and histo¬ 
rians have reached such lieijjhts as to bewilder those vdio 
tiied to follow them, whilst her sculptors have chiselled 
blocks which for beauty, perfection and excellence of 
design leave them unappioachable. 

Her lustre beamed light to the blackness of ignorance 
around her and even India in its remoteness felt the com¬ 
forting warmth of those magical rays^ where they ha\ e 
left indelible traces which it will be int^esting to note. 

It may ^appear strange to the cursory student to 
nhderstand how Greece should have influenced a country 
whose civilisation was so very different and from which 
she was so widely separated, but to the scholar it is not so, 
especially when he bears in mind that for several centuries 
Greek remained the official language in the whole 
North-West of the Indian peninsula and thaiftellenic 
sovereigns ruled for successive generations over an empire 
*‘thft V po»i<5essittg more subjects and tributaries 
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than Alexander ever had.’’ Count Goblet D’Alviella 

« 

in his interesting book “Ce qiie Inde doit a la Grece” 
sets down with great accuracy the historical facts connect¬ 
ing the two countries. The first Hindus who came in 
contact with Greece were the mercenaries belonging to 
contingents Xerxes had incorporated in his army with 
Mardonius in command. Alexander’s invasion, though 
ranking as the first landmark of historical evidence and 
interest, made no permanent impression on the people 
Hast of the Indus, but it served to link the Hellenic 
world with the people of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

A portion of Alexander’s army under Seleucus Nicator 
came into collision with Chaiidragupta the Sandra Coitus 
of Classical History. He made peace, as was then the 
usual custom, by concluding a matrimonial alliance with 
him and ceded the provinces situated south of the Hindu- 
kush where several Greek colonies w^ere already estab¬ 
lished. The successors of Cbandragupta renewed their 
alliance with the Seleucidae. Aiitiochus conquered part 
of the Punjab from them. Kutydemus, a Magnesian 
adventurer, who had become King of Bactriana main¬ 
tained those coinuests so that ultimately the Baclrian 
Empire extended irom Chinese Tartary to the Gulf of Cam- 
bay and from the^Khorassau to the Gangetic^ basin. The 
result of this extension was the creation of bilingual coiijis 
which from Demetrius forward set on a footing of equality 
both the Greek and Hindu languages. Between the years 
181 and 171 B. C., Demetrius suffered a reverse of fortune 
for he was^dethroned by one of his Generals, Eucratides. 
HelioclesJ the usurper’s son, was defeated by Pushyaniitra, 
a Maurya king, about the year 150 B. C, About the year 
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129 B. C. a tribe known as tbe Yucli-chi descended from 
the plains of Central Asia and invaded Bactriana, took 
its capital and drove the Greeks south of the Ilinduknsh. 
Thus having been confined to their Indian possessions 
the Greek sovereigns continued, for upwards of a century, 
to rule them by means of twenty kings and queens. The 
best known are Appollodotus and Menander. Appollo* 
dolus is the Greek equivalent of the Sanskrit Bhagadatta, 
the mighty king of the Yavanas, whom the Mahabharata 
suecessively represents as the unhappy adversary and 
faithful ally of the legendar 3 '’ Arjuna in the struggle of 
the Pandavas L'ersii,i the Kauravas. 

Menander whose exploits and virtues have been cele¬ 
brated by poets and historians, Indian and classical, 
extended his empire up to the n outh of the Nerbudda 
and up to the Konkan and Orissa. Hermaios, the last 
of the ludo-Grcciau kings was forced to form a dual 
government with a chief of the Yuch-chi, Kadphiscs, who 
after the death of the former, governed alone. 

The first intercourse with tk^ Roman Empire was 
begun* Gieck culture disappeared iii the Ilnd century 
of our era. The wars of the Romans against the Sasanidcs 
closed the land route to the Indus, whilst the decline of 
the Alexandrine commerce hastened to put an end to 
intercourse by sea. After 126 B. C. Grecian inscriptions 
vanished from Indian coins and all traces of the Yavanas 
disappeared from the territories which had I'cen the chief 
cenjtre of their dominion. There is not even a mortuary 
inscription to perpetuate their memory. Such a total 
evaueseuce makes it doubly interesting to learn something 
about the people who, two thousand years before the nations 
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of Western Europe, launched the language, customs, and 
aits of intellectual culture into the surrounding dark 
waters ofignoiauce and harbaiism. 

We take up first the scientific and secondly the literary 
culture of India as influenced by Gieek learning, 

Sinskiit wiiteis have unreservedly acknowledged their 
debt to the West in matters scientific. “The Yavanas”, 
s<i 3 ’& the Maliabharata “ know all sciences.” Medicine in 
paiticul 11 \\ as influenced considerably by Grecian culture 
judging fiom recent leseaiches. The authorities on the 
subject are the works of Schaiaka and Suciuta. These 
trextises not only deal with Medicine but also with Toxi¬ 
cology, Anatoni}'', vSurgeiy, magic and palmistiy. The 
doctiiiie of Soiiaraka is found in tbe Samhita, while that 
of Suciuta ill the books w'bich constitute the Ayur-Veda, 
“ the science of life.” 

A famous French physician, Dr. Lietaid, points out its 
various analogies with Grecian medicine which bear on 
theory and doctrine, on scientific hypothesis and practical 
details. The medical theory of the Ayur Veda resfs thus 
on the hypothesis m the four humours. Thiee of these are 
identical, Yelluwif bile, Phlegm, and Blood, the fourth 
humour has Alia4ile or Black bile from the knowledge 
that the Alra bile is replaced by tbe use of air in Hindu 
therapeutics, tbe learned doctor infers scientific contact 
betweeu the two nations to have taken place at a time 
when the “Humoural Theory” had not taken a defmite 
form amongst the Greeks, I to be more precise, betAen 
the time of Hippocrates (iVth century B. C.) and thiit of 
Galien (Ilnd century A, )* A more striking evidence is the 
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close similarity between the oath of allegiance of Hippo- , 
crates used by Greek physicians before the commencement 
of their practice and the obligations and sacred injunc¬ 
tions imposed upon Hindu medical men, when entering 
upon their professional career. These arc to be found in 
the books of Sucruta and Scharaka. The ideas as also 
the sciitiiijcuts and expressions being very approximately 
the same. 

In the region of Astronomy India followed Greece, That 
India had its own astronomers long before the Alexandrian 
invasion is proved by the fact that a calendar had to be 
made yearly for the observance of sacrifices and feasts. 

It is very difficult to shew the exact limit between the 
astronomical discoveries made by the Hindus and what 
they borrowed from other countries before the Grecian 
inva.siou, Buddhism in throwing discredit on the religious 
practice and astronomical speculations of the Brahmins 
contributed to bring aboitt the decadence of astronomy; 
but it received a new impetus and flourished again with 
the coming of the Greeks. 

hToiu the VItU to the Xllth century of the Christian 
era it was at its highest. The earlics* JKindu astronomers 
Aryabhata, \'araha-Mihira and Bral^magupta lived in 
Central India at the time of the Brahmanical revival, 
about the VIth century of our era, 

Aryabhata taught the principle of the Earth’s rotation 
on its axis and maintained that the moon was naturally 
darjc and that it received its light from the suu and expound- ' 
ed the true theory of eclipses, Varaha-Mihara confined 
his attentions to the domain of astrology* He had the'^ 
merit of condensing the Pancha-Siddhantika in a 
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The Ram 
The Cancer 
The Viigin 
given in 


encyclopaedia. Brahmagupta is famous for having recast 
the Brahma Siddhanta. In the opinion of critics these 
works are far inferior in point of method to those of the 
Alexandrines except when they deal with the measurement 
of areas and spherical trigonometry. Some of the theories 
of this new astronomical science betray a direct borrowing 
from the Greeks. The displacement of the equinoctial and 
solstitial points by the hypothesis of a periodical vibration 
are examples. The names of the Zodiacal constellation 
point to the same conclusion. 

Greek San'simf 

Krios Kriya 

Karkines Karkiu 

Parthenos Paithona _ 

also the names of the chief planets as given in the 
Hara—Shastra 

Gieeh Iban'^kni 

Arcs Ara Mars 

Kronos Kona Satui n 

A still more striking evidence is the fact or rather truth 
that those planets^ have the same attributes as the West¬ 
ern mythology auA astrology. Jupiter symbolises worship, 
Mars is connected ^ith war, Mercury with commerce and 
Venus with love. ^ 

Among the treatises of Varaha-Mihira there are two, 
the Romaka and the PuHsa which recall, the former the 
scientific culture of the Roman world—the latter the 
of Paulus, a celebrated astronomer of Alexandria 
who lived in the Illrd century, A. D. In the Gargi-Samhita 
we tea4 **The Yavanas a’^e barbarians’* however this 
^ience (astronomy) originated with them and they must 
^ venerated like saints/’ 

lli ^ Bvl. <Nt ^ I 
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In connection with mathematical science it must be 
observed that the abacus or counting frame was known in 
India as well as in China and Chaldea, but the development 
of the numeral s^^stem in which the value of the cipher is 
due unquestionably to the Hindus. The discovery of the 
zero enabled the value of position to be secured for numbers 
without abacus for it will be remembered that in the 
decimal notation each figure is capable of two values one 
absolute and one dependent on its position, a figure moved 
to the left one place being held to be increased 10 times in 
value. 

At the beginning of the Illrd century the Western people 
used the old alphabetical system of notation in which the 
value of position was quite unknown. In the year 775 the 
Arabs became acquainted with Indian arithmetic. The 
Arabic and Byzantine historians have given the Indians 
full credit for the invention of the system which rediice.s 
all numerical symbols to nine + cipher f9 + 0). In the 
beginning of the Vlth century Aryabhata applied a 
process similar to ours to the extraction of cubic roots 
which presupposes the knowledge of the principle of the 
value of position. What we call Arabi^numerals is really 
and fundamentally of Indian origin. Owing to this new 
system of Itotation the Hindus carried flheir methods not 
only in Arithmetic, but also in Alge^ to a measure of 
perfection unknown to the Greeks. It will be seen that in 
the Xllth century, the time of Bhaskara, they had found 
seven ways of multiplying numbers, invented an ingeni¬ 
ous multiplying table, applied the proof of 9 and found the 
way to solve equations with more than are the most ancient 
inscriptions we possess. There are two distinct al|>habets 
one written from wght to left and the other |r 0 iu to 
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riglit. Cue has been called Indo-Bactrian, tbe other 
Indo-Pali» northern ■* alphabet and southern alphabet, 
respectively. The Aryan alphabet came from the AraiUiic 
functionaries in the sei vice of the Western conquerors. 

An eminent scholai of the prcaeut day traces its origin 
to the same source as tint of the Indiin alphabet. The 
most probable opinion with icqaid to the latter is that 
it came fiom Semitic souices. We are carried back by 
various proofs and tiiditions to the Illrd and IVth 
centuries B. C. The Phoenicians traded with India 
before Alexandei’s invasion. 

The services of writing were thus suggested to the 
Hindus for the fixiti<ni and tiauscriptiou of ideas. This 
hypothesis is moie prob ible in the case of the southern 
alphabet, but unteniblc in the case of the northern 
alpSlbet which is distinctl}^ anterior to Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion. It is not improbable that the Iiido-Pali was first 

wiitteti from light tv) left. The chinge of direction is 
doubtlessly due t(> Creek influence. It is also likely that 
India owes to the Gieeks the use of ink, pens, tiblets etc. 
A clear evidence furiitshcd fiom the names given to 
those various object'’. 

irVi’iTit Sanskul 

Atrlan Mela ink 

■ V * 

^ 0 ^^ unknown. Their superiority they showed by apply- 
\ ing algebra to astronomical investigations and geometrical 
^entoastrations. However largely Indian mathematician$ 
hav« contributed to the development of this science they 
ipm it prlndpgUy t» the impetus given by Greek 'Chltute 
Khe i&rst of our irg. 
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Bvideuce points to the fact that they must have 
accumulated the mathematical notious of the Alexandriues. 
Aittong the sets of problems coutlined in the Lalita 
Vistara, is the valuation of the quantity of atoms contained 
in a Yodjana. This problem when compared uilh Aren- 
arius in which Arcliimides teaches how to Value the 
number of grains which the cosmos contains and the 
methods of setting and solution shews thit the resem¬ 
blance cannot be asciibed to hazard. It is inipoitant to 
note that the composition of the Lalita Vistaia is posterior 
to the time of Archimides. The algebra of Bhaskara 
shews the influence of Diophantus, an Alexandrine astiou- 
omer. The branch of mathematical science in which the 
Indians have shewn the least originality is geoniitr 3 \ 
Euclid's elements were translated into vSanskiit at the 
time of Akbar's reign. 

With regard to writing we ean see indelible traces 
of Greci m influence* The inscriptions of Asoka belong 
to the middle of the Illrd century B. C. 

Kalamas Kalam pen 

Pillaka Fustaka book 

With legard to fables we find that .some contained in- 

the * Panehatantra ” were knov/n to be present in Europe 

during the Middle Ages, In Arabia they had been repro* 
dttced long before that. Erom the Arabic they were trans¬ 
lated in Hebrew, Greek, Eatin and French* It is a recog^ 
nised fact, that not only fable but also the amusing story, 
|>W^rb, riddle, and all the diverse forms of populuT 
thought are neither totally and exclusively Indian 
Greeks They are found among all nations* The 

Greece ceme from a common stqch ujud hotJt 
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were at the beginhiu^ of their civilisation in contact with 


;a culture superior to their own, that of Mesopotamia, so 
■ that many of their traditions and m 3 ^ths have had \ihat 
I common origin. The Greeks, for instance, made Venus 
spring from the sea foam, and the Hindus Lakshmi from 
the‘Churning of the sea of milk. 


Putting aside the dim origin of the drama which 
Hindu tradition claims, the question , arises whether it is 
the legitimate product of the Indian genius or whether 
it is the emanation from Greek usurpation. The great 
German orientalist Windish has linked the Indian drama 
with the Attic comedy such as is found in the works of 
Menander, Plautus and Terentius. A comparative study 
reveals many points in common. As in the Greek drama 
Indian plays are preceded by a prologue which gives the 
nabl'e of the author and the title of the play and requesting 

t j ‘1 j ' 


thei favour of the audience. Both are divided into scenes 
and acts, the latter usually in parts. The plot is that of 
the Greco-Roman comedy. The curtain which as in Greece 
closed the back of^the scene is called Yavanika. 

Windish the most ancient plays are 
those in which thd^ analogy with the classical drama is 
'Kr^eatest It was jin the little kingdom of Ardjan that 
ih^' ^ojaiool of Kalidasa had beeii formed and the scene of 
|he 'ip'^ pla^ known, the “ Earthenware Chariot ’* 
there. 6yl vain Eevi has energetically defended the 
||ffiip||HtyV'''of\ the,’Indian drama. His argumphtl^i'Slai^; 
^■’^%i|ituiti^fid'‘thus ' . .. ..* 
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(it) That the oldest plays of the Indian stage belong 
to a period in which all Hellenic influence had vanished, 

(iii) That all dramatic technicalities of India were 
elaborated at a time when the Hindus kept up uninterrupted 
intercourse with the Greek world. 

Attic comedy passed on to the Romans, greatly mod¬ 
ified by Plautus and Tereutius who accommodated it to the 
L'ltin taste. Something of a similar nature may have 
taken place in India, Plutarch states that the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euiipides were recited everywhere in the 
East even in Gediosia. Dion Chrysostomus maintains 
that Indians were familar with Homer. It is not improb¬ 
able that the Hindus who studied the Alexandrian astron¬ 
omers should blindfold their eyes to the master-pieces 
of Hellenic literature. Indian scholars are reluctant to 
believe that the authors of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana were inspired by Homeric poems, or that they 
borrowed numerous articles. 

They relate to a slate of society much anterior to its 
first contact with the Greek world. The Rainaj^ana, how¬ 
ever, which narrates the invasion of the ^ryas into southern 
ludia and Ceylon presents a curious aiialdgy with the theme 
of the Trojan war. Some find likeness between Nestor and 
Djambawas, Ulysees and Hauuman and Agamemnon and 
Sugriva. The Mahabharata goes further back than the 
Ramayana. Numerous allusions are met wdth and it is 
admitted that there are in it episodes taken from Grecian 
literature* The novels, especially the erotic novel of the 
Milesian school which is found in the works of Bana and 
Sttbatidhu of the Vllth century, contain clear allusion to 
the works written by a Yavana* 
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We have followed the forceful charm and personality 
of Grecian civilisation in the intellectual development of 
India and we cannot but admire its high powers of erudi¬ 
tion and perfection. Its civilisation was destined to leave 
seeds to fructify in after times and striking evidences speak 
eloquently of that influence of Hellenic culture which 
acted as a leaven to regenerate the qualities of the Indian 
genius without in any way destroying its originalit3\ 

JAMES P. ARE AND. 

Grant Medical College^ 

Bombay^ 
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The sweet impulse of scented youth is gone! 

The frost of age creeps on Life’s crystal spring, 
Bright visions stir no more, forlorn and lone 
I stand. Snow-locks Death’s message bring 
My broken heart forgets its gladsome pace, 

Alas! gone are those rhythmic pulses sweet, 

And one by one departs each vital grace, 

Like faithless servants from their master’s feet. 
Pear not my heart 1 rejoice, sing songs of joy I 
Thy wanderings o'er, tis time to reach thy home, 
Here ends the farce, the play of Life begins 
Give up.^*''y cloird-built myriad colon’•ed dome 
Of dreams, wash white thy bosom of all sins, 

The Pather waits the home-corniii|,/of His boy. 

♦ 

SYAM SUNDAR LALL. 
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I SLAM alone of all religions has been for several centur¬ 
ies professed bv a Semitic, an Atyaii, a Scythian 
and a Mongol people, but the contribution of other races 
to its following dwindles into insiguificauce when com¬ 
pared to that of the Arabs, Persians and Turks. The politi¬ 
cal importance of Petsia and Turkey again overshadows 
that of the oiiginal home of the faith. In view of the 
present wai and impending changes it would be piofitable 
to try to judge relatively of the services rendered by all 
the three peoples to Islam, and to inquire into the causes 
which have biought about this proud pre-eminence. It 
is in no way accidental. A study of the progress of Islam 
would bring to liaht the fact that Pcisia lent the support 
of her governing f^iachine to the young religion when it 
was on the point ^f bending under the weight of important 
conquests and thp want of a cohesive organization, that 
she gave it her arts, her literature, her genius along with 
her prejudices. Turkey rescued the orthodox creed of 
falam from the schisms of the Persians, from degeneration 
and stagnation, from the attacks of Christianity, from 
distaptlA« 

Arabia has always been divided into several tribal 
h.nit8. The Separatist tendencies of the Arabs always 
WWl iW strong* The virtues of steady fixed 
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civic life sit but lightly on the heart of the Arab. The 
Bedouin is to-day as formidable as of yore ; and “Halt, 
thy aunt is without a garment” is still a familiar salutation 
in Arabian deserts. Such a people could be united by 
Muhammad under his banner in the first zeal of religious 
fervour and on account of the simplicity of his organisa¬ 
tion. He could not himself rise abo\e the possibilities of 
the organization of a huge tribe. Foituue had given him 
birth in a family which, though tempoiaiily under a 
cloud were in theii time Icadeis in war, peifoimed the 
national woiship, had chaige of the Zum/um and were 
donors of national chanties. A huge measure of individual 
libel ty was assured to eveiy Aiab. The thinness of the 
population gave few occasions ofpeisonal friction. Tribal 
w'ar was a source of piide. Crime could not be so complex 
as in modem society. Muhammad was a big Sheikh, more « 
veneiated, more dieadcd, because he could hold converse 
with God and his angels. There was no scope for the 
display" of princely majesty or complexity of governing 
machinery or parting of individual lights foi the benefit 
of society. The Bedouin could love and respect the simple 
and poor dignity of the earlier Caliphs, but when the 
Saracen empire extended from Spain on" tnl^® tribal 
machinery of Arabia was too primitive hem mady^^o co^y. 
races and had to be discarded. ^ Arabian 

The Caliph ite’s choice had of necdj^J 
Persia. The constitution of Byzantium was^'V! 
for the Saracen? as evolved or degenerated P 
the Roman empire or Roman republic. The ^ 

Persia had been just overturned; her people hal? after 
the Mttssttlman faith, her grand Vazier «Aved 
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Satraps and genetals could easily be adopted by tue 
Caliphs. Before falling into the hands of weak princes 
and^disloyal generals her destinies were guided and her 
principles of governmeuf were practically defined by 
the genius of the just Nushirvau and his adviser Bitzurg 
t Mikr. The Caliphs animated the exhausted machinery, 
accepted the principles and wiitten guidance of Buzurg 
Mihr and elevated him to the honour of being a “prema¬ 
ture Mussulman”. They were now armed with the 
plenary powers of an Asiatic despot instead of being the 
simple and demoratic heads of a homogeneous people, and 
the only check imposed upon them was the Kuran of 
which they were the sole interpreters. The Holy Book 


itself is, however, an insufficient guide for the art of goveru- 
!ng a great empire. A liberalising and tolerating element 
f introduced in Islam whenever the Caliphs had to deal 
with questions of policy or intercourse with alien nations. 
Unfortunately about the hegluniug of the IXth century the 
empire of the 

Asiatic empires a; ^ number of petty 

divisions. By A.Uqqq |.|jg political coherence of Islam 
Hwas destroyed. ) 

For ^ disruption Persia 

conquests and the f , 

she gave it her aits^!^* its simple 

1l»r nrMndioes *° imitate the pomp and 

T 1 ^1 the kings of Persia. She obliged the artiste 

though a moralist aM a patriot might 
^ and culture should not have boon awriated 
A abk Caliph s po^^son, growth of 

it Tkf arising from their apj>tica* 

gratidcatiotts The hardy jafSlMf^tere 
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away. ^^:Tbey . sometimes attempted a vigorous revolution 
through the person of one or other of their numetous 


Mahdis'i but the Commanders of the faithful drifted away 
into imbecility and fell under the sway of the Turks. 

. To. the contribution of Persia the Turks had nothing 
to add, to her evil influences they had hardly anything 
with them to oppose. These bold shepherds of Scythia 
took their first lessons in Islam and the art of governr,; 

i ' I ' r .(lit 

ment in the palace of the Abbasside Caliph Motasseni.; 


(A.D. S41)—an age of degeneration when their martial aid 
was necessary to veil Caliph^s licence and weakness from 

\ n “ > ' ' * 

, the mobs and multitudes of Baghdad. They gathered 
:new pow'er day to day till the Caliph w'as a puppet, in 
' their, hands, till they usurped his proud position., 
STheirs was, how^ever, but a repetition of the old tale of 
“Asiatic Empires. Except a few heroic characters, Mahmud' 
df Guzni, Alp Arslan, Noureddin and Saledin,: 

. despots of the type yet but despots, they have ,mad;6;^ 


no permanent contribution to the political side of Isjatn.!;’ 
Their mission was protectionist andf conservative 
which we shall speak hereafter, 1 
' imposed her political form oa the Mu|ia.m?,: 

I|inkda,n''f'realms.all‘over, and .through them made .■,.it"y,t1j,j|| 
||iSi^|a|tdtdtdorm ..of, goverumeiit 




Mu^salmafii.‘''.with. ,,:owuf 

trhctUTe,;df l^am-'^ocietyjrw 
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the religion and social life of a conquered people, but 
wherever conversion was effected either at the point of 
the sword or by persuasion, ihe proselyte was called upon 
to accept not only the creed of Islam but also the social 
forms of the Km an in their entirety. In the subsequent 
glory of the Caliphate, the payment of tribute marked the 
people with an indelible stamp of servitude; it was no 
mean temptation to be elevated to a position of equality 
with the most powerful potentate of the world merely at 
the adoption of a creed and social ways freer by far than 
the bondages of a civilized and complex life. What 
would first be done in the moment of temptation would 
have to be maintained on account of the fear of the Jallad*s 
Sword and of the tortures of the lowest hell. The spread 
of Islam thus diffused a general similarity of manners and 
customs from Bokhara to Algiers, from Staniboul to 
Singapore. The least vestige of former idolatrous predi¬ 
lections or sacrificial rituals was repugnant to its spirit. 
The Kuran required all Moslems to pray iil^the same way 
and facing the same diiection; custom hallowed by long 
usage required eWery Moslem to have a beard and to 
circumcise, the netessities of pilgrimage required him to 
dress in the loosu robes Oi Arabia, and it must have 
been a point of hjonour not to appear differing in any 
way from the holy race of the Prophet even afterwards. 

Th6*^Arabs were a democratic people living in tribal 
units. Every Arab had a right of worship as being descen¬ 
ded from Ismail, son of Abraham. The simplicity of 
desert lif^ prevented any huge concentration of weelth 
in any ihuividual hand. The occupation of trade necessi¬ 
tated dealing with men of different nations and teihpera* 
ntent) and must have imparted to him a sense of humour 
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and liberalisation of the mind, The vocation of the Bedouin 
was no stigma on him. Abstinence hardened his body ; his 
character was moulded by his sympathy of his own kind and 
love for his beasts; in earlier times his spirit of free 
equality was never disturbed by the proud self-assertion 
of any family. Nevertheless trade and \\andering lobbery 
must have soon made it necessary that certain families 
having fixed residences should have the custod 3 ^ of tribal 
worship. This privilege W'as buidened with the heavy 
responsibility of supplying water and food to the numeious 
pilgrims visiting the shrines, a great and grave responsi¬ 
bility in the desert land of Arabia. Both the piivilege and 
the responsibility entailed an amount of trouble and ex¬ 
pense and apart from tribal wars, the civic political revo¬ 
lutions of Arabia consisted in the displacement and replace¬ 
ment of families in possession of both of them. The con¬ 
stant occurrence of such revolutions freed Arabia from the 
creation of a priestly hierarchy, though it introduced an 

V 

element of aristocracy. However any wealthy honest 
Arab family might justifiably await tl^e opportunity of 
washing the idol and dealing out water an 1 food to the 
pilgrims. The pre-eminence of Mecca i fd the Kaaba and 
the rise of Muhammad checl'^edj.he growth of this temporal 
nobility. The family of Hashem alone rose above all 
in his person, the only aristocracy of biith knpwn to 
Islam is that of the Sayyids claiming to be his descendants. 
The greatness of wealth and position in the State are 
accidental and mutable. In Asiatic countries a Belisarius 
begging in the street or a Narses leading an empire's 
army to victory is no novel sight. The fatalism engender¬ 
ed by such example and the direct belief in predestination 
hev<^ helped to strengthen the democratic conttlbhlion 



of tUe Arabs to Mussaliuan society. Except the Calipli 
or tbe despot all Moslems are equal in privileges and re¬ 
sponsibilities and have equal opportunities of rise and fall. 


It is probably Ibis fundamental spirit of equality 
^ amongst the Arabs that makes them so notably hospitable, 
i One need not recount all the wonderful tales of Saracen 

■ hospitality, how the rich Moor of Granada sheltered the 
I murderer of his own son, how the Bedouins honestly re- 

■ spected the person and property of chance European trav- 
; ellers like Burton. The rights and lesponsibilities of giving 

away the charities of the city and entertaining the pilgrims 
; of Arabia at one’s own expense seems also to have created 
j a worthy spirit of emulation and thrown a sacred halo 
; round this sentiment. Muhammad has again given his 
inspired sanction to this custom; Mussalman charity and 
I hospitality are renowned the woild over: the lightness with 
which the poor Muhammadan puts with his money in 
! Indi#n bazaars in no way contradicts this reflection. Along 
i with their hospitality their couitesy is well known, The 
j forms of etiquette and conduct univeisally prevailing in 
I Asia require that the greatest deference be shown to a guest 
I or the listening pa^y in the course of a conversation. The 
I natural polish and the decorum of the Arabs have also beeu 
|>imparted to the followers of the Prophet, and when attending 
l^npon sdfne of the noblest of Mussalmans in an Indian State 
youth and the common condition of the writer have 
p((;iver been obstacles to his being vested with the loftiest 
I titles^ 

I It ahottld be interesUng to mark the attitude bf thia 
^^ople towards writers impute that ^ifotaen 

iWfiP sonle in Wlam but on the other hand ft la noinled 
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out that there are seveial passages in the Kuran affirming 
that ^omen in the next life will not only he punished hy 
God for their evil deeds but wdll also be iawarded for 
their good ones. The condition of marriage imposed upon 
Muhammad’s ancestor by his wife Sheba of Madina, the 
conduct of Khadija, the high rank assigned to Fatima, the 
coquettish impudence of Ayeslia in‘thc Prophet^s life-time 
and her subsequent activities, all point to the same thing. 
She may not have been equal to man, but she was not quite 
a slave. The warm passions engendered by the effects of 
the hot climate in the bosom of Arab sages may have 
made them very severe with womankind and caused them 
to regard the fairer sex as veritable tempters and agents of 
Satan. The custom of the Burkha or the veil prevails 
almost all over the Bast and its origin is shrouded in 
mystery. In Arabia it may have been at first adopted to 
protect the softness and the beauty* of Arab females from the 
hot desert sun. Prudence may have advised it as griarding 
them from insolent gaze. The centuries of vice and luxury 
that followed afterwards may have stcfcot 3 ped this custom 
for ever. This much is clear that behind the Burkha 
woman rules. Indeed the custom of polygamy prevail¬ 
ing among the Arabs and permitted bjjjthc Kuian aflects 
her social position to some extent but not her influence 
So also the custom of killing girl infants may have fuinished 
the basis for the vulgar belief of womeu having no souls, 
but Muhammad has expressly prohibited the custom, and 
the Prophet*of Arabia appears in the light of an enlightened 
humauitarian. Muhammad*s attitude towards women in 
general was one of tolerance and respect. The abolition of 
infanticide and the restriction placed upon polygamy and 
divorcjf ^nst have tended to raise the atatiis of if 
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ever it had been lower. In Moslem times the Court o 
Cordova could boast of many learned Moorish ladies, the 
history of Islam boasts of Razia Sultana and Chand Bibi. 
All this must show us that Islam was not antagonistic to 
women and the contributions of the Arabs in the shape of 
polygamy and the veil were iu some cases checks imposed 
upon the unbridled licence of Persia and Syria. 

The extreme beauty, the learned refinement, the 
exquisite delicacy, the voluptuous luxury of the females 
of the Arabian Nights are, however, the contributions of 
Persia. The Parsi ladies of India still letain the traces of 
their Persian character ; the beauties of Shiraz have even 
to-day a most enviable reputation, the custom Muta, of 
a civil contract of marriage legalised in Persia reflects a 
state of society liberalised by a long life of culture, luxury 
and ease. Persia is the land of roses and the barber and 
the flower girl. Mazduk preached in ages that are gone, the 
doctrine of free love and community of women and wealth 
together with a grossly material epicureanism. With the 
decline of Zoroastrianism declined beauty of life in Persia. 
The decline of nations begins when personal pleasure 
becomes the cud al^ makes art subservient to imiuorality, 
beauty to vice, andflearning to superstition. Persia showed 
what she was in her greatness in the reign of Nushirvaii 
the Just, When Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens, 
the last of the philosophers resolved to emigrate to Persia 
under the impression that a disciple of Plato sat on her 
throne. * 

Aflatun and Arastu are Persian names for Plato and 
Aristotle, Bu^sutg Mihr is said to have propounded a doc¬ 
trine that the greatest misery is the remembrance of a 
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wasted life, in his discussion with Greek and Indian philos¬ 
ophers. The West is indebted to the Arabs for the resto¬ 
ration of Greek and Classical learning, but the language 
in which the Arabs first studied those great philosophers 
was the language of Persia, Nushirwan is said to have 
paid his greatest attention to education and agriculture, 
His seminary for physics in the neighbourhood of Susa 
developed into an academy. The first people in modern 
times to evolve a system of education for the people and 
make it a function of the State were the Arabs. Every 
mosque had a Madressa attached to it and students of every 
nation flocked to the colleges of Cordova and Bokhara. 

Persia was the biidge between the East and the West 
in ancient times. The bridge was captured by the Arabs. 
They raised another on the ruins of the old with the same 
materials. If the Arabs are to-day to be considered as a 
bridge between the old and the new, they must look with 
gratitude to Persia, the last of the ancient empires which 
bequeathed its whole wealth of civilization to Islam* 

It is again difficult for me to find out what Turkey 
has given to Islam on the social score. iLmay be assumed 
that when the primitive shepherds burst 'ifpon the Caliph’s 
world, they suddenly found themselves in the •presence of 
a venal society and discarded the intrigues, the courtliness, 
the hypocrisy of that community in lieu of their own rude 
and simple habits. Such, however, does not seem to be the 
case. The Turks also fell into a vortex of dissipation and 
intrigue, adding to ""the almost Roman enervation of the 
Caliphate all the terrors and venality of the Praetorian 
guards, In the Jiiidst of general libertinism the modest 
virtues of the Seljuk and Osmanli Sultans of earlier times 
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gatlier splendour, the moral barometer of the Turks dd 
not seem to have indicated fair weather. In other re¬ 
spects the Turks arc known to have been a very conser¬ 
vative people. The Turks live to-day as the Araj^s and 
the Persians lived in the ninth century A. D. It is due 
to their valour that the orthodox faith of Islam lives to-day 
as the faith of a nation. There was a time in its history 
when Muhammad’s religion would have receded from Syria 
and Asia Minor and would only have lived on in Arabia 
but for the Turks. 

Prom the tenth century onwards the danger of Islam 
was the religious zeal of the Christians of Europe and 
internal factions. The appeals of Pope Urban and Peter 
the Hermit had moved the soul of Europe to its 
depths; the schisms of the Shiahs, Hashishin and the 
innumerable Mahdis had rent Islam fiom within, and 
the empire of Islam was saved by the might of the Turkish 
arms. This was perhaps the greatest service rendered to 
Islam by these people who had beyond their valour and 
future hopes of safreatness, neither liberal aits nor political 
ideal nor moral theories to offer to their adopted faith. 
The kingdom oft'Roum and the Atabeks bore the brunt 
of attacks i^m Europe. From the smiling lands of Asia 
« and Syria, a s^ies of able and virtuous Turkish rulers 
' ^ tolled back the tide of European armies and confirmed to 
' ♦ Islam the jeopardized allegiance of many a people. Had 
it boon otherwise, Islam to-day would have been the relig* 
iou small communities; its vital ^rce frittered away 
In utimorous local divisions. From such a catastrophe the 
Turks saved and it was a service of no light nature. 

The general line of religious obser^^^nces of Islam 
does ttOt run apart from those oi other faiths, whethei 
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polytheistic or monotheistic. After laying down the chief 
message of Islam “There is hut one God Allah’*, Islam 
doffS not differ materially in observances and practices from 
other religions. Prayeis differ in words «aud petitions, 
pilgrimages in places and observance', fasting in its 
periods, length and strictness, charity in being voluntary 
or compulsory; but all these things are well known to 
nearly all religions and have never been unknown to them. 
Ill the profession of being a prophet, l^Iuhauimad had one 
great facility. Theie was already a religious stiucture in 
existence in Aiabia. The vSabian worship which pievailed 
in Arabia had staitcd on the assumption of one God only; 
but the idea had, in com sc of time, been overlaid with 
attempts to visualise the deity in some foim oi other, or 
to identify heroes and geniuses of all form and calibre 
with Him. Idolatry had grown up in Arabia and Muham¬ 
mad must have blushed before the monotheism of the 
Jew's and the Christians. The monotheism of Islam 
stems to me to be a Sabian restoration rather than a subtler 
refinement of Jehovah or the Chiistian Godhead; first, 
because idolaters always say that the idol is a mcie symbol, 
secondly because tbe original idea oi VA Sablaii Unity oj 
God must have been kept alive in Muhammad's family 
as being in chaige of the woiship of the Kaaha, just as the 
priests of Egypt cherished the idea of one God behind 
their legion of deities. Indeed it i^ enough to grant that 
the^J^ea may have gathered additional strength from the 
axAWple of the Jews and Christians, 

The Sabians of Arabia had, in the course of time* come 
to believe that the spirit oi the Alla Taala dwelt in several 
idols^^Allat Uzza, Mana and others, but that the Kaaha 
boli^ol Ibe holy* Muhammad's had 
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been in charge of its worship for several generations. 
Even after his defection from the worship of his forefathers, 
it was his peculiar pride to have been born in such a 
family. Added to this was the fact that the allegiance 
of the people of Mecca could only be purchased by sane" 
tioning the holiness of their own most sacred shrine. In 
accepting the Kaaba and the Hasare-Aswut, Muhammad 
gratified the Arabs of Mecca by implying that they were 
the chosen of Allah, but sorely standing in need of reform, 
which he himself was introducing under the direct com¬ 
mand of the most High. At the same time he took care 
to introduce nothing alien or foreign to the true spirit 
of the Arabs and went to associate his conception of God 
with that of Kaaba. 

We all advocate simplicity of creed and ritual in 
religion and yet we all require some sort of outward 
symbol to impress our imagination. The sepulchre of 
Christ, the oracle of Delphi, the Fire temples of Udwada, 
the temples of Benares, all these show the need of holy 
places and the calls of pilgrimage. The ancient Arabs 
were no exceptionl They used to visit their shrines at 
regular intervals. Sit has already been mentioned that 
the family of Koreish was required to furnish food and 
water to the pilgrims of Mecca. The Prophet in spite of 
the rigid simplicity of his religion did not abolish worship 
of Kaaba. Indeed he impressed it with the stamp of being 
essential for the souls’ well being in the next world, ^he 
Oasis of Mecca is annually visited by more than a hundred 
thousand pilgrims of all nations of the world and of all 
conditions of life. The Hajji, the pilgrim, is the most 
dearly loved title of the Muslim world and no trouble 
is too gre^t to secure it. 
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The Kaaba serves a double purpose. It links Islam 
with the old world that is gone; it acts as the meeting 
point of all Mussalmans; five times in the day it reminds 
every one of them that fiom Arabia came his salvation, 
to Arabia he must look for ever as the land of its hope and 
in Arabia is the House of God. 

The five daily prayers of the Muhammadans supple¬ 
mented the three daily prayers of the Sabians—at sunrise, 
at noon and at sunset, though like pilgiiinage, prayer 
also is an universal habit. Muhammad indeed makes his 
prayer more spiritual by his injunctions to look to the 
inward feeling, to assume the air and garb of humiliation, 
and to exclude women from the place of prayer. One is 
disappointed to find that Kluhamniad could not go far 
enough to give liberty of saying extempore and individual 
prayers to his followers. In every mosque there is a niche 
called^Al Mihrab pointing to the direction of Mecca. This 
is the Qibla of Islam. The idea is Sabian though their 
ex|tct Qibal is a matter of some dispute. 

Fasts are another common religious practice. The 
Sabian Arabs fasted three times a year, “the first time 
thirty days,^he next nine days, and /he last seven.” 
The Muhammadans fast the whole montlTlf of Ramazan and 
several fixed days distributed here and there. The influ¬ 
ence of the Jews is evident in the fast of Ashura or the 
tenth day of Muharram, borrowed from the people of Moses 
as being the date of the escape of the Prophet and his 
followers. The long fast of the Ramazan beloiilfs to 
Sabian influence and seems to be only a perpetuation of 
an existing custom. The Muhammadan fast lasts only 
during the day and can be postponed or be observed by 
proxy. 
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Charity it is said, finds a definite sanction in Islam 
only. Other religious satisfy themselves by a mere abstract 
exhortation to charily while Islam apportions a definite 
part, usually two per cent and a half, and also mentions the 
standard when alms become due as well as the materials. 
If we take the Kuran to be also a law book, Muhammad’s 
system of alms would certainly amount to a Poor Law 
Taxation. It is certainly more than this, just as the 
Kurau is more than a law book. Aiab hospitality is well 
known. The charities of towns have already been men¬ 
tioned. If the tribal magnates w^ere charged with the duty 
of distributing alms to the multitude of pilgrims, individ¬ 
uals would naturally feel themselves bound to emulate 
their example by extending their chaiities to a few. In the 
case of alms too, Muhammad gave his sanction to a good and 
pious custom, defined its exercise and limit and effected a 
W’holesome innovation by making alms-giving compulsory. 

The exercise of these four duties, piayers, pilgi images, 
fasting and alms are necessary for a devout MussalflUu, 
The meaning of the ciecd is, however, very comprehensive 
and not merely mdains belief in Allah and Muhammad, but 
also in the angem of God, in His scriptures, iltHis prophets, 
in the Resurrectron and Day of Judgment and in God’s 
absolute decree and predestination. The belief in Allah 
has already bec|u mentioned. 

A comparative study of the Jewish, Christian and Islam 
' tellfifipns will reveal the fact that the Semitic people had 
their own common mythology just as the Greeks or the 
f'l^tius or the Hindus* Its traditions have been made the 
h^is of their theory of creation, descent of Man on Earth, 
the Miseries of Lite, the Soul's Destination after death and 



otUer littytliologicial methods. The idea of Paradise is the 
realization of every want and fond yearning of an Arab 
initjd. The hells, the heavens, the bridges, the water pond, 
the angels, all these are common to other religions 
The Jinns correspond to the Pretas, Sidhas and demi-gods 
of the Hindus; the army of angels to the army of Hindu 
GDds, the bridge A1 Siraj to the ladder of heaven strewn 
with thorns and hot sand and swords, subject of many a 
beautiful Hindu poem, the prophet’s pond to the -Mauds 
Kiui; the rivers of honey and other to the Hindu oceans; 
the Tuba tree to the Indiau Kalpvriksha ; and finally 
the books to be produced on the Day of Judgment by the 
guardian angels of every Mussalmau correspond to the 
books kept by Chitragupta, the accountant of Yama’s 
Court. All these, perhaps, were discovered by the religious 
teachers from a common source. During the Caliphate 
of Abu Bekr, Omar and Osman, Islam presented to the 
outside world a solid appearance without split or schism, 
A^ter the death of Othmaii, Muaviyah, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Syria, of the house of Ommaiyah raised the 
standard of revolt against the reigning Caliph Ali, the 
nephew and son-in-law of Muhammad^ To pursue the 
calamities of the house of Ali would be veyond the scope 
of this article. Persia was conquered in A.^0. 632 on account 
of the faithlessness, the cowardice, the enervation of the 
people and generals of Persia, A few years of Arab dom-' 
ination had convinced the Persians of their error ; their 
national sentiment was awakening fast under the suJJey^ 
ings of a foreign domination, and though the people of ^ 
Persia did not choose to rotufu to Magiau worship, they} 
deletmihed to espouse the cause of Ali and his descettd«fl>!l# i 
aod thhiff prei^erve their distinction from the 





jjtiie creed of Islam they added the claiise-r-AH is the 
;^Jelect df God. Their former idolatrous tendencies made 
lilthem forget to some extent the hostility‘of Islam to images 
J;and to the paying of divine honours to men, All* is 
granted by the Shiahs more than divine honours, he is 
f aaid to have been endowed with powers of creation almost 
* divine, to have been the eye-sore of Muhammad in the 
Court of God when he ascended to heaven on the Buraq. 

■; The symbol of the Tazia to commemorate the deaths of 
Hassan and Hussein, sons of Ali, is well known to the 
:-■ people of India ; the tragedy is dramatically described 
, ; at length by Sir Arthur Wollaston. Besides these heret- 
■uv ,ical proclivities the Shiahs also reflect Persian influence 
in their asserting the right of free judgment against the 
'■ dicta of individual doctors and maintain several super- 
: stitious beliefs unwarranted by the Kuran, but probably 
taken from the Magian tradition. Thus trying to dis- 
t'tinguish themselves in essentials from the Arabs the 
‘:i.Tersians perpetuated their national distinctiveness within 
; the fold of Islam, yrhich was to annihilate all racial and 
ij^ational differe^es. 

||i 5: ; Among the%hiahs of Persia there are said to be near- 
^ly 300,000 profesfcd Sufis,a mystic sect and a very import- 
ant part of esoteric Islam, They believe that all souls 
|^■^,'‘qpih,e essence" of; God,and, therefore, equal to';. God,' 
ioye{for':',tjie'' f)eity and to sing ^Ilis'‘r.'i^f’aisei!' 
p'uiybh^iu^ss -of a-, Sufi’s ' life^ "for ' ''fe/.^llitici^^.: 
,;as;': sqoh '= ;as ;.the ; coi^real veil is, refe^^'-hfe 








■•Ifif t>iie<of the bas;j camps in northern France is a quarter ;'y;, 

possession of Indiancavalry. Strolling^ .l.;, 
..|p£)Ugh"ile lines one sees various distinctive arrangements ■ ^ 

''to the needs and usages of the separate castes and 
• ititn fomnosition of the reciments. The ; :; 


u are fine t 3 ^pes of developed Indian manhood. Near „ 

|y-' ■fs an Indian hospital with similar charactetisHcs, ■ 
:,';^^Piereure special arrangements lor' preparing foode^ren pj 

mingle'in a coininon ward or in - a cpmmofi 
'''»Sh»l^^«^d;recrfiation:'‘-'^ ' particular creed '' 

' ^'|^,i)iovised-i i'Wmpje,' for' - the . exercise of' ’ its _ reli^ipus 
||^:|W:pursuil''^' its .peculiar devotions. These at^^pts',. 
as far' fc ;i^€^dh^h: exigencies of acrive ■ 
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nomajly, ^ert, air give tlie impressipn of 

liav?iig thdr heart in the business upon which they ate 
,! cnga^e^r Similar tyfes are to be found working, or fight?) 
ring, in conjunction with the French armies, drawn from 1 
: French,epjonial domains in Asia and Africa. v ; 

Why are these men here, eagerly enlisted in a Euro- '■) 
pean quarrel remote from the lands of their birth ? For it 
! is a ^counter charge of Germany against the Allies^ ai^^ 
■reply to those accusations as to her responsibility for this,3 
■ Wa^, that they haye^troduced into a purely Europeon con^S 
: rcern Asiatic and black auxiliaries as a means of thwarting 
;;:Megitimate German ambitions and aspirations, out of sheer ■; 
v envy and hatred of a powerful and successful rival, there* 
;hy committing at the same time treason against the 
^f sanctity of the white comity of nations. 

As this charge more particularly affects England:;, . 
/■- and France, its candid examination may give ns a cine to'v 
V' the: real motives and causes of the War amid the clouding^ 
jjinf issues by the protests and counter protests of dipbmatisf^J 
< and statesmen. Your responsible m^nfi affairs have, th^l 
hardihood to embark on so hazardous, n4yhap crimjSalt al?;! 
;, v:ye|ture as war without seeking to presej| the best possible;};; 

the .outside 'worl, to not even'Mitil 
.'■of,;*G€Tmaay,'-,lt,.'mnst .‘always'.' :be,:4'li| 
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tieir , territorial strength arid tjosition In Europe 
'|;|)y 'a rearrangement of boundaries and frontiers but would 
|||5o|jbu up a clear path to unlimited expansion iii tbe 
:f|bbtside world, largely at tbe expense of defeated oppo- 
begin with. German declarations to England 
Ir^nen seeking to bargain for British neutrlfcty are 
enough here. Whilst willing, ostensibly to 
,;|j;r€$^^ French territorial integrity in Europe in the case 
of vTOry she could give no such guarantee as regards 
!f;Freuch foreign possessions. France in recent years has 
I'pilSiuired great possessions that neighbour British territory 
^(i ln different parts of the world, and at vital strategical 
points; in Afriea, the Mediterranean, Arabian Sea, Indian 
^.peean, south-east Asia. During their process of acquisi* 
tion there was recurring friction with the older colonial 
; ; Power. The matters in dispute were eventually settled 
. nby a general agreement, and Britain henceforth could regard 
^lier neighbour in a friendly light, satisfied with her gains, 
l^gcotttent to work amicably in the development of this 
.|^4o^a^iu. For the most important of these positions to 

“lost restless, dissatisfied, 
^i^hitipus and po'^rful of England’s rivals to-day would be 
bring to the Xty portals of our imperial fabric the 
menace/that has ever confronted it. This: at a:- 
i delicalje problems of internal adjustment were 
tbin;t|j4|ti;u)(3;^ v 
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of woH(^ dibimmatiob t^ opbti out. Pafticulatly to a Power 
that presents in its social organisation the unisoU of 
industrial efficiency with surpassing military force of every 
order. Before its concentrated might other Buropean States 
would be reduced to a form of vassalage; hence the import¬ 
ance of Belgium. That peaceful and prosperous little 
kingdom occupies the opposite coast of the North Sea in 


a way which consists with the tranquil security of the. 
shores of England. It is of high moment, therefore, that 
it shall continue so and not pass under the control of 
somib predatory Power. Belgian independence is a vital 
British interest apart from any sentiment for the Belgian 
people as such. Here also the interests of France and 
Britain are at one, and their agreement or entente a few years 
back has consequently been regarded with hostility by 
the German rulers as an unwelcome consummation putting 
fresh obstacles in the path of their own ambitions, and 
one hardly expected from the previous relations of the 
contracting parties themselves. 

Brushing aside then the specious pretexts and . 
hypocrisies of diplomatists, the presence of Orientals and 
non-Europeans in the central field of Ahis conflict is a 
legitimate answer and defiance to Teuton aggression. 
They are here equally on their own as on that of 


their white rulers. The remote provinces from which’! 
^th^ebme are as affected in degree by the upshot of thj^l 
i^btfliggle'' as the, near countries.wher^fie invadebT^^^ 
^i^amed a'tenipbrary foot hold. 'Tieir Active; paHicipkfjid|| 

,t6 ■ the; ^ fact, 'that ■ at least' rthey "aih'!'' 

status And 
lifete'd by ' German 


benefits which the 
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^|i|ii|^dable beyond all question.' 'Regarded;'simply' 

choose' what they beli<s^'t<i;be ' 
evil. " v^^;''''-'' 

‘ ^®''' other belligerents, taking first'the 

d States of America. A disinterested crusade to help 
.. the world safe for democracy and liberty ! is an 
ground for challenging autocratic powers, fcieyond 
suffered by American subjects at their hands. Yet 
far-reaching implications of 'the 'h^roe!', 

S ’” |dbptrine which forbids territorial establishment of any';" 
|ajien power on the whole American continent to Cape ; 

German commercial penetration and settle*! 

■ ,PP approved Teutonic lines has long been active in 

<1; America. The possession of strong colonial and 

Afri<^''and along the South Atlantic tvpuld : 
favour an enterprise of direct territorial.;!/ 

I jj^^^'W.lshment in these regions should an opportune 
. .challenge this. doctrine. A design.. with''t 

.is' - 'broadly credited among similar inteur' /,' 
comisption.the feelings and interests;of the; 
that pristine continent must ,a|sp bp;,! 


.t 


tes 


Aft* a century,of turbulent internal lifejtlieser 

' ■ i '• '* •’ ' ^^ . 'i '' ’ 1 ' ' -v t ’' !• A v'^ . 

‘niaif*nr< .a** ^ o 
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interpretation of the doctrine of allegiance of nationality. 
Organic nationality, whether native or acquired, has 
hitherto been accepted as one of the fundamental sanctities 
of the comity of nations. Especially in periods of stress 
and anxiety was one’s wholehearted allegiance due to the 
flag that normally guaranteed one’s national status, one’s 
personal existence and prosperity. Its general implica¬ 
tions are largely concerned in this War. The arrogant, in-' 
sidious propaganda of German imperialism, claiming that 
acquired allegiance did not negate ancestral loyalty, has 
encouraged acts of civil war against the policy of the Uni¬ 
ted States among its quasi-nationals therein its own interest 
prior to the open break with Germany. Britain, too, 
has a separate count to settle with her in this regard. The 
question at large remains one of the final ^ssues of the 
war. 

Mention of the Latin element in this concern brings 
us to the case of Italy. Passing here certain aspects to 
which we must return, it may be noted that she has suffered 
in the past from alien Teutonic domination only *«wept 
from her national life by the unification movement of 
last century. There still remained, hov4ver, districts in 
the Alps and along the Adriatic maifiiy by Italians 

to be “redeemed” from Austrian rule. Only, these 
districtr. are of high importance to the strategical frontier 
of her powerful neighbour and they Pi^nvide a further' 
instance of the part that strategical considerations in the 
geographical sense play in the world-conflict, Then:4 ,ii 
ipermaueut ’i Teutonic coptfbl oyer the Balkan^, 

.the'way of Italian visions' of-'^exfiiSiliiil 

:sion;'ah)d.i’,,,;3wlf^^ 'same region 



^$^ 2 ^ _ 

TiiMediterannian. G^ commercial inteirpenetration of 
J^tialy by her notorious methods had already 'created 
> large pro-GermaU interests in the country. The above 
.v|,consummation would virtually complete the vassalage of 
■ i ; Italy to the Triple Alliance—that unnatural combination 
,, ;jidnto w^ she was led by German wile, and quarrels 
);|ivith France, despite French former aid to Italian unity. 
^I^ustria's diflSculty in 1915 became Italy’s opportunity; 
Ivlriat once to break with this alliance and to take up 
I*varms over the “ unredeemed ” provinces. She maintained 
:,i;,fOr a time normal relations with Germany, who was ^ 
..i 'ithus enabled to intrigue and spy on behalf of her 
v ^ ^ ally, even in the high circles of the Vatican. 

; Finally, she has broken with her and is now experien- 
,ping the confined force of the central Powers’hostility. 
The vicissitudes of this struggle belong to the general 
VjrC^ of the war. 

In the Balkan storm centre itself we meet with 
;y..l^9xiovLS cross-currents of movement and purpose, with 
'^. .Ihe mass of Russia looming up in the background, 

d the incongruous Turkish power in 
^/::;;i;fhOltherv Age loW rivalries between Balkan peoples 
■:|i||ibnie;#final grip^Albanian, Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian— 
to iuteriecine ■ strife after their' short-livp,d com" 
;iiig^at^bn^'.againstf their e^mon foe, the'TqiJ:i'':Thc 

of i'|hl§’! tribal‘Wat,of a few years''hitei':‘'his- 
;'-aOTdu'forces■ of greater /'dm'bi'tibfe' 


I 















: I.';;;,;/;-■ '-[V/'Vi'r>ii;: ■■ .f 

towards Salonika and tie Greek Sea; Germany’s intention 
of linking up through Bulgaria with her Turkish partner, 
working in association with Austria for the promotion of 
her special objective in the near East. All this conflicting 
with the traditional’ aim of Russia in the Balkans as pro¬ 
tector and emancipator of Greek Christian and Slavonic 
peoples from Turkish thraldom, redemption of the mother 
city of Byzantine Christianity, questions of the Dardanelles, 
free access to the Mediteranneau, and expulsion of Turkish 
sovereignty from Europe. And for Britain the consideration 
of any such contingencies in their bearing on her own 
Eastern relations. 

The part played by Russia in the war until the 
downfall of autocracy is certainly peculiar. In the light of 
revelations over the recent trial for treason of the War 
Ministers responsible for the first mobilisation, the intet- 
vention of the Tsar was half-hearted. Since then occult 
influences in high quarters have plotted in favour of an 
early peace and the frustration of success over Germany. 
Pro-German sympathies have alwaj's 'been strong in y 
Russian Court circles. The relations Aetween the two 
Governments, however, were strained, v in recent years 
with the advent of an ag;i||^essive stern policy ofl: ' 
; Qerm^j^’s Sid^ and the increase :of Pan-German influence;*? 
ydnd aiWs; in her high conneils. Sucl^aims in their - 
ysuccei^fttlpursuit neg^e the dreatns above indicated 6fi;| 
i|’Sjiiasi^?|;;i*au-Slaviataf;p^^ with'the ultimate uni<3ln.:'0i$lj| 

peoples nnd^rJdJnaeoviie prptec^dn.'- The at^nj^il 

the-,revival qf 
' the, scale; in,: 

Se^4t'?i»depen^ce:, ■ ^ 
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ultimatam over the assassination of her heir-apparent by a 
Serbian; Serbia—the purest south Slav community. 

And now, the triumph of revolutionary forces has 
submerged these historic and ethnical sympathies under 
a tide of new social passions and theories which have 
swept Russia out of the war and launched her on a troub¬ 
led course of social experiment. There, at the moment 
of writing, we must leave her. 

Turkey’s participation and its reactions is one of the 
ironies of a situation not lacking in grim iron}'-, as with 
Bulgaria in arms against her old liberator. The future of 
the Ottoman Empire—that complex “Eastern Question” 
has come to be resolved, and with a vengeance I Former 
friends who fought some sixty years back to preserve 
Ottoman integrity from Russia are perforce assisting her 
to dismember it in regions heretofore regarded as most 
vital to their interests, in order to prevent a more dreaded 
Teuton condominium there. The revolt of Arabian 
provinces has a further significance in this connection. 

And this is the curious sequel to that rapprochement 
l^tweeu England and the first leaders of the Consti¬ 
tutional and Reform movement in 1908, aftor Abdul 
Pamid*5 fall aiM strained relations over his regime. 

: Hopes of Ottoman regeneration from within ong^ more 
||appeared to augjlir favourably. The movement passed 
Jijlinder the control of militarists ; German diplomacy was 
fable to supersede British influence^and win them to its 
Presumably, a mild council of reform and 

of all Turkish subjects 

B "" grandiose''''siedincitroas-' 

.'Vistes 
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sovereignty and prestige, of expansion in Africa and Asia 
in association with the greatest military Pow ' soon to 
be the supreme World-Power where Britain’s star was 
doomed to set I 


So British and Indian troops embark on a new 
crusade and fight nobly and fitly to safeguard avenues 
of approach to ancestral lands in face of organised Turko- 
Teuton aggrandisement. 


Japan’s entry into the conflict carries with it an 
element of chivalry and good faith towards an ally, 
seeing that, at the outset, the issue would appear removed 
from the specific terms of the Alliance. Yet, looking 
deeper, we find grounds of policy for her prompt interven¬ 
tion, Integrity of China, freedom to pursue commercial 
expansion in the far East, access to and a position on 
the mainland, a recognized status among the Powers 
have been secured to her by this Alliance; which, moreover, 
kept the ring during Jier contest with Russia over Corea, 
Germany a few years previous to this contract abetted 
Russia and other Powers in thwarting Japan from reap¬ 
ing the fruit of her quarrel with China, and afterwards 
established herself in Northern China under conditions 
favourable to expansion at need. A German world power, 
once securely based on lines already indicated, would 
be admirably situated for the pursuit of further enter¬ 
prise in that quarter; one of the designs credited to 
Teuton ambitions. All which would be as inimical to the 


T61e that Japan intends to play in the future of the Faf:!; 
East as it “would be ;<t^ allied interests. So 

aSsistiti'g; ;to ■_|;elieve'' Gen^any of her onetbu^'.^in^l 



time a desirable status quo near borne. 

of China in ranging herself on the side 

MWeaton opposition presents motives of a more elusive 
only known fully, perhaps, to her leaders in this 
ideewoh. Certainly, as events have shown, there 
^elements in the nascent “Republic” who could be util- 
'■ Wd by German agents to promote reactionary and pro- 

■'German intrigues. There were grievances past and pres¬ 
ent against Germany to be considered ; the problem 
of improving the status of China in a troubled time when 
the nations whose economic and politiral pressure 
" been most insistent are involved in strife among them- 
selves,— this, too, by placing herself on what is presume y 
the winning sid% Otherwise, enthusiasm in the cause 
1 Tar beL over active, and the line of conduct 
‘to^hTpursuId b, this newly aroused and incalcnUbU 
factor inhuman destinies at this great 

•L interested attention. At the same time it completes 
"thh demonstration how all Asia is concerned in its upshot, 
fe ' ^ Suchareth^aterminm^ set in rnmion by an 

‘^ii^Bsin’s pistol ^ding to a quarrel between a Power and a 
li^bJetate of E^^rn Europe, looseni.^ by a fa^ 

rivaMes and ainbition^, ending in a Wojl^: W r., 

Sp^.-moreQM: U bui"hal£and hot the most nmphtmnt| 
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THE ORPHAN.* 


The street was whirling in its festal mirth, 

And little children clad in gayest dress 
Were bustling up and down, their loveliness 
Admired in pride as peerless on the earth, 

By proud, exultant mothers whom their birth 

Had cheered. They had their fill of joyousness, 
With gaudy trinkets, buying toys to bless 
Their hours with play and mothers paid their worth. 


But there was one who sadly stood apart, 

An urchin clad in rags and woe-Begone: 
No glittering chain or silken scai^ to wear, 
He gazed with wistful looks, his, brSised heart 
Heaving in grief. Of parents’ forlorn 
< He stood, a frieud^^ss orphan at the fair. 






P. SESHADRI 


^' bjfto Tagore’s' 
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THE CAMP LANGUAGE OF THE KHALSA 


^^HE new times are poor remnants *of the old. The 
Springs from where life came to us are concealed and 
no one can tell when the rivers shall gush out again and 
fill the air with the music of their dance. We wait for the 
life currents to flow back—God is and we shall not 
wait in vain, 


The Kbalsa is a new comer fresh from eternity into 
the world. The eyes of the Khalsa glow with the Vision of 
the Invisible. The millions on the other side of the 
River of Life mingle their voices and the Khalsa is truly 
one in many. When he runs, he is in Trance. On the 
bed of thorns hedies on roses. Outside is immaterial, it is 
the aim of life thal matters. The Khalsa is He who has found 
.the Centre of Iw. and shrined God in the temple of his 
heatti The Kl^sa looks at the world from a supreme 
,^eigfht,;blessing yll, helping all, loving all by his Ijeauti- 
M looks from the Innerself of all life. ' i 




f|;?:' The Khalsa ih oillinai'y life proves himseH a loving 

, a noble friend, a selfless faint,' 


a .kind',! 

iiihitiiSi'irave soldier Id/defeod the. honour of the 'Weafe 




:ifT: 

he is o, ‘'(^uru’s &1di6r goiie”. The Kh^lsa seies and 

helieiiPfiS'ati ig grb nothing is amiss. It is, therefore^ that 
when ce prays, he utters himself in accents of steel, , flint, 
fire and lightning that move the Heavens with him. ' 

The teat of the Khalsa is a temple. The Khalsa is 
the ‘'Dharmshala” for all. The Khalsa gives a drink, a 
repast and a hymn of the Guru to all who pass by. The’; 
Khalsa has his own language whose flame-words reflect 
the inner glory of the National Realisation and of that 
Joy which is s^reme in its conquest over the sorrows of the 
World. The Sikh Gurus have introduced thirty-four new 
words fo^*‘joy*’ in the Punjabi language. 

, r-In the Khalsa arithmetic, one is “Sava Takh” 
(1,;25,000), If a Khalsa enters a town he says “Sava Lakh 
Khalsa have arrived”. Each word of this Camp lang¬ 
uage of the Khalsa is a chapter of the history of hupiah! 
independence from the thraldom of Desire. When thet'l is; 
nothiag in the house to live upon, the Khalsa sayS “Thia 
kilnh^n is tipsy with joy”. The ordir^^ry “grams*! are,, 
thn!i*ninionds” in the Khalsa phraserfhgy. The I^nje; 
hth'ddglt the Khalsa are known as T“Deautiful-|p0^d!^.; 
The-hlind “the sun-eyed** and all are tm^ “Jewels .o|;the' 







A viyip ac^iti^t of thi^ c^mp 
is ptiblisHed in 'Tract No. 300 of the Khalsa 
Jj^irict Spciety, Amritsar. 

,;v ^ under the self hypnotism 

■pf ;“being something’^ “doing something” and is thus 
degenerating into a common man. Instead of the old 
; '% 2 it life”, it is the life of the palace that pleases him. 

world is getting to be everything to him. The new 
ilt^ialsa is getting daily into mnd, and unless something 
happens to restore to the Khalsa the true^faith in God 
atid the Guru finding expression in every thought and 
'■ action, a type, wonderous in its grandeur and expression, 

would be gone. 

PURAN SINGH. 


THE V^NBYARD OF THE WORLD. 


I in th( s';Vi'iieyafd of tji'e "World Be stands',' ' 

;y#h6 hpld^iali'iEtiphsl'n tjbe'hollow of His hand 
ik' Rrii' falls ..to nouaht. - „ ^ 


'iit.?*ace^: 
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“ARDHANGI” 


T here can be no Indian Nation, till the women of India 
take their share in making it. The women of 
India with all their sweetness, devotion and spirit of 
sacrifice are helpless, because selfish egoism holds the 
helm and denies them their share of light and leading. 

'* Early marriage -^md early widowhood ruin the lives of 
hundreds of thou!^ands. The world has moved on. Men 
and women in other countries have discovered new laws 
of health and education, w'hich have accelerated progress 
greatly; in India m,en are to pull in single harness 

burdehs which the/^Wn only carry jointly. The Indian 
women are helpless because the 3 ^ have not been given 
the necessary training. They still hjve only their in¬ 
stinct to guide them. The new knowlfege has not been 
brought within their reach. Is it anc ^’onder our mett: 
' \vith fill their education are so poorly equipped and prbg- 
•^ess is uncertain and slow? It is the Dharma of 
:,;ijidiatt^;,lvoman to deny herSelf.., 5 ';^e unconsciouslyJakl'^; 

; r^le undet, sun^ihe"'or''clouds whateyfr';,4l^f^;. 
i.|t!iij|^j;\-.'cheerfullyxT|\loye^ the 

'tf the':’ Mip, ;':dfhet.','capacity.;, 

-heHtag^ V'lt'i'S' not' 










“V /mj'*'T I ' , 

KOther 


«5 Wsfffr.fi:iSf -'I'-’'>h 

i^if oi uiap.''” "' ’^wW^::r' t 

worked smqoitki-r, ''.':, - •; 

not differ matJ.f®' ^Ji^eals, 

at'large,' '^Sv,® 

‘j^vifey^itieru education and the crashing 

outside world. The mother who sends h6?l^4i' td 
'finds that the ideals she implanted in' his"'h^&,f 
,. j!,;^re spiffed at in the,;.iiSchool, and her son slips out into a . 

world of thought and action in which she cannot 
■^l-^ide him* The hoy, too, loses touch with the old teaching ' 
ijw^ich seems out of place in the new world, the two do ' 

The evil does not end here. Young men ' 
Vi|:o^e from the colleges, burning to realise in life the 
painted in such glowing colors in western stories,;' 

against married life and bring,;. 

■ d|ji|ji:'^‘^nnocent girlish hearts. \ Little girl wives, wiffci;^ 

g f; their sweetness, bankrupt of education for no fault of ^ 
are left forlorn to live and die as if thelovr' 
^ ‘T^lfey-have not been..,given-"' 

knowledge^ and remain outside,..!-'. 
iM.i%Wgfht cutr^s;^hich.,arfi^;invkding.;'the ,mmds',i4f. 



i'Srfly yMpy ; 3^nvirbnmdii^*M^ 
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and all ; comj^lhng' lo^/ wmcii men and women enjoy 
in Bnglatito, He reads b^ houses and flower- ; 

gardehsj lr^ibin and leisure with wonder. He dreams v: 
dreaJ^I aa tnust all those who are in the spring tide of life. ■ : 
He fin&that his wife cannot understand his aspirations.; : 
or share his »dreauis. He expects passionate response and ' 
equally passionate expression, but she has not read what / 
-^he Jias read, her horizon is limited. She is modest, loving, - 
/tile knd obedient, that is v-hat her mother taught her. ;; /; 

i 

She tries to please him but it is not what he wants. He : 

, wants more than that, true companionship for which her - 
education has not fitted her. Life becomes a strange ' 
parody of the real thing, it does not, satisfy the parties 
and only evokes the ridicule of the old folk. Life without 
any moorings, ideas in a state of fluid which never crys¬ 
tallise, all combine to create for our educated men a ., 

. world of make-believe, of disappointment, and despair?! 

The ideal of perfect love is attainable neither in th^\; 
/East nor in the West,, in this imperfect world, which '' 
breathes change. Every thing here is in a state of flux/; 
ibnd ehange alone has an appearance of permanancy. The! 

; Eastbirh life was based on an accepta;nccC of the reality of ;j 
■^ prirbw/ tha;t love:;?^yanishes and only^^^s tears remain/; 
'bliss, was W be found not in-Earthly'love/' 

, like-that/cast;'tltbir shadow 'pn '.th^ 
ilifof/|ime ^; und^'' disa'p$)^fed// but: m\ thb ^ eternallileijf• 


'tifee; t^jf^isco; 

e^ ^ to; 
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ji'^beiieatli and tne danger that thr^teiis him from above. 

attempt the impossible and ignore theieality, say 
;isV9^^ The sweets of life are unc^iainy while 

';’its (iadgers are real and inevitable, 

; Webern writers pay little attention to the Eastern 
: i teaching, for to them life is real and its sweets worth 
i? striving and attainment. They seem to say when to-day 
union with the beloved can be attained why wait for th^ 


promised to-morrow of the religious minded? They awahen 
love and give hopes of its fulfilment, which alas in this 
J world of change is not easily attainable. Thousands of 
men and women flutter and flash and dream of the dwell¬ 
ing place of light arid only a few as their reward catch a 
glimpse of the gleam which leaves darkness all the darker. 
AYoung men and women read with beating hearts novels 
■Whi::|i, whirl in the vortex of passion and truth, and sigh 
; away in despair. The desire for fulfilment is planted in 
the heart of every man and woman. Fates, howevH, 
.rarely favor them to open even the first chapter of the 
book of love, for ft is only vrhen thoughts of self melt 
laway that the suikhi|[,e of true love enters and illuminates 
beart The West is young and the East is old, and 
^Ihiit, perhaps, in me past accounted fdr the diflerence in 
Outlook. Now Ime, new wine of English literature is ; 
^l|{^tjng new thiiitairid fresh desires in ,the old heart pf o 
g|iia.:/'^§alvationf;\wl^^^ Christ, Krishna artd;t 

^g|iaehaiidra promised is^ijosipg value ■ with 
SSillfe' : palpitating' :real,it^ .ipi f 




lilar effect on tlie mttds of men. It is toinance for 


which people thirst and also for goo^ things of life, for 
gardens and flowers and beantiful rooms. They desire 
clever women with ready repartee, laughter and sunshine 
-nd love-pathetic yearnings of eager souls throbbing with 
\ew desires, and required to conform to old moods of 
\acceptance. 

.1 Western culture has to prove itself iu the balance of 
^ much ill it that is raw and immature. 


LI’t' -—-- iavT ciuu iiUlUiiture. 

jTb'accept it entirely would be a mistake. To take what 
I'is best in it would be wisdom, but such wisdom is rarely 
given to any nation or country, and we shall have to find 
^our way through twilight shadows and darkness, to the 
jldawn of a new day. We must educate our women even 
though it means loss of some things which we prize most. 
The new times call for it. Modern education of our 
women is necessary for health and strength and har¬ 
monious homes. But there should be no make-shift 
arrangement in this our most vital concern. The educa¬ 
tion of our boys is a haphazard arrangement. A scheme 
of studies in which the capacity of an avAage boy does 
not count nor his spiritual nor emotii^al needs, the 
examination is an end in itself; the supreni goal, pleader- 
ship, service, or petty clerkship. The educdtion available 
for girls is of the sa^ type. It is secirlar aAd uninspirinf 
and it does not ainPit helping to full growth womb’s 
:^ccii^;';;]^lifts; 'Of ■sabriflce/' It' Jsi''' 


-j'' 

tton 

I , 

.‘■'i . dv.j' 


hdfe^*''S^ne'. whb||sal€if trahi^ 
i;lti|3iiifs,'.bind' 'ct^tbihs''; will' '’'nbtbiiiW''' 









pBei life for untold generations should not he cast off 
|■wi|jb'scorn. Nor should there be any tolerance^ evil 


|S(3t^:il customs which have made such a mockery;'^ oi the 
and true things of life. ' ■■'"'vv, ■ 




In an educational system for our women we should 
. •■■,,‘^eek a happy blend of Eastern and Western culture^ 

the paper schemes which will do it, but the presence 
men and women who have assimiliated the ne?v., teaching \ 
;'|f^without losing hold of the old. It is only teachers educated 
v '' the arts of the East and West and inspired by the great 

S^ve a right direction 
;,^:j;|^!;j&^c4^cation the women in India. What we n4ed js a 

Co|iege for women teachers under the most ideal 
: and under the most ideal managementj to work 

^^jout.^jatefully a system of education for the whole, country, 

^ ^^r^p4^,provid^teachers to Carry,„,put the programme.; No- 
iii|^^ihg;huds itsiray, to t|ie,>eart of the , pupilswhidh,;ife;has 
■isfeSIlnot.its root iijLthB ,'h^rt: of.;the teacher.', Our.first afni, 

create'-a.Training College''foriwoineu 
an,,^ytrqnment.at opce,healthful ahi 
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East is not absent but is a predominant in^fluence. The 
Training College for women teachers for the first few 
years should have to be a denominational institution, or 
a compromise could be arranged by allotting special board¬ 
ing houses to each community, to be maintained by the 
various communities, while the College is open to all, 
irrespective of caste and creed. I am of opinion that the 
education of women without religions training would be 
disastrous. It would spoil the fountains of life at their 
source. The down drooped eyes of women in the East 
conceal the passionate fires that reign beneath emotions 
that are now guided into devotion and self-sacrifice, but 
are pre-eminently elemental in essence and likely tg 
betray once the old influences get slack. England has 
worked its way up to new ways slowly, and Christianity 
has not lost its influence on the lives of men and women. 


Indeed it is only the new generation which in the glitter 
and glory of things was losing belief in good and great 
things, but the message of death from whiph few English 
homes have escaped in this war has again revived keen 
interest in the other world. Men and women with broken 
hearts are searching for consolation in ot^^er than earthly 
realities, the search, perhaps, will bring restoration of 
faith; In India no mistake could be greater than to start 
the education of women on entirely secular lines. ^ 

The first step to provide the right kind of education 


for women is to provide the right kind of fejachers who can 
command respect, who caii inspire, guide' and ^in 
fidencOi We must first produce the teacher, and sti|i||^;| 
mopej^Jh making our - Training-''Colleges for; wom^Sj^^^l 
institHtl^hs*'The education of - .'girls,' is of greatet 


ances 









educpion which would;hai:monise 
5ffi6;iiealg of Bast 'and West' The ideals that .J|^reihe 
|||^ersinthe West are stated with great c®|^ss in, 
HiiiiVe ;,Schreiner’s “Woman and Labour’’ and i^ederip 
p^^isoa’s essays *on woman in his “Ideals §nd Realities.” 
I®lly^'Schreiner shows how a parasite woman is ^^iian’s 
fl^reakness, and how a comrade woman is his strength, and 
Frederic Harrison defines the position of women as 
mothers a^ wives. No charter can confer liberty on Jndi 
vtill ludian women are educated and help in the ;Makiiig 
M. ^ nnUon, The other half “Ardhangi” must develop 
fiscally with the first half, if India is to move forward 

place amongst the nations of the world, 
(f'iv woman must again command w’orship and occupy 
-her old position as a Goddess of Hearth and Ha|ne. The 
(;^ew national temple which will win worship of all, 
Irrespective of\caste and creed, will rise only when the 
woman s hand jlays its foundations, when a woman lights 
its sacrificial fires and kindles in the hearts of men love 

land, standing at the altar with the incense 

regeneration. 


’.'i ' f ilk ^ ' 


JOGENDRA SINGHi 





VILLAGE SANITATION. 


A, S means of communication increase and the country 
^ settles up, the special problems of rural and urban 
hygiene disappear and the work of State medicine will 
be making one question of the whole. 

There is no just reason for considering the farmer 
as peculiar or possessed of special privileges or i^mmu- 
nities j nor is it right to create distinctions between urban 


and rural dwellers or establish Hue procedure, in sanita* 
tion, applying exclusively to one or the other class*. 
But there are matters of detail and environment and' 
practical points in the farmer’s business that demand 
consideration the same as other business. I shalLi 

treat here of the special sanitary measu^s from a prac^ 
tical point of view. w' ' ^ , 

Rain water on which d^peuda the rural water 
neatly chemically pure, ^ except .for impuritiet^ig^l 










; fts contained oxygen gas and ammonia, it acts chemically 
, vaid produces hydrates and oxides. In the earth it takes 
i tip carbonic acid and that in turn produces other chemical 
changfes. In sandy soil there is very little carbonic acid. 
'fbOrc is no substantial ground for the view that melted 
^ snow water, from clean regions, is more impure than rain 
Water. 

For these reasons much ground water is not fit for 
domestic use, aside from later contamination. Arid plains, 

' alkaline deserts, country underlaid with sulphides, arsenic 
; and other toxic minerals, gas, and oil, and even some 
Pl’kinds of limestone, all yield water either partially or 
, 'wholly unfit for use. Settlers in a new country should 
carefully examine into the water supply. Sulphur waters 
^ should be used cautiously, as they are reputed to cause 
extoses in cattle and other diseases of bone in man. 
Calculi may be caused by limestone waters, while goitre 
may arise front the constant use of magnesian and sedi- 
meutous waters All this indicates the importance of the 
watershed from a chemical point of view. 

„, Natural orAnic impurities need not occasion much 
;;^::;:;alarm. Nature maintains a balance and, except in marshy 
> ^ Wndifropical lowm^^ impurities are not especially 

>:s; daiiigerous. Country spring water contains little organic 
^impurities, JeVbaciteria, and ,a mere trace of albuminoidi 


'BTntnntiia 
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as contammatiou is not diluted latgely by them. One case 
of typhoid on such a shed may infect a whole neighbour¬ 
hood. 


River water is usually rich in bacteria, but the im¬ 
portant matter is to keep out typhoid bacilli, the com¬ 
mon colon bacillus and all kinds of sewage. Lakes and 
slow-flowing streams are natural sedimentation basins, 
and such matters as coal culm, sand, cla 3 '', mica particles, 
and mud settle Out. But in a Tapid-flowing stream they do 
not. At times of freshet the rivers carry nearly every 
abomination ever heard of, much of which cannot be 
successfully^filtered out. 

It is a big problem for the State to control corporate 
contamination of waterways. A look at the Hooghly 
River at Calcutta or the Ganges at Benares makes one 
a pessimist about river water supply. Nevertheless there 
are rivers and rivers. Some must be inevitably contamin¬ 
ated, and it would be slow suicide to use them for a 
municipal supply. 


A question of both urban and rural interest is that of 


self-purification of streams. Certainly seidimentation and 
oxidation both combine to bring this ^bout. The first 
process is favored by a sluggish currentj, while a shallow 
and swiftly-flowing stream churns up the yrater and aerates 
it effectively. Most streams have reached of both kinds. 


and surely do much towards their own cleansing. Further¬ 
more, clay and aluminium sulphate in tljie water act as 
cba^ttlants and precipitate mauy impurities, while 


pathogenic =b^teria''isviwl 







ipi|ECCo'i|i|iUsljed/ 

ll-^lpll^tir'al water supply demands extreme care,. .since the 
l^ih^ual.supply is from a very limited source ?iud, any con- 


;fi 4 aipi|iation cannot be adequately diluted. Orgfanic im* 
i fjpunties from marshes and graveyards are to be sedulously 
JiSj^yoiied, and running brooks should be explored through* 
rS'qii their entire length and extent of watershed before they 

ijP". '' ’ '.e ^ , ■ '•j^V 

'j ftre used as a supply. , 

^ ; -Domestic filters are often needed on the farm and since 
^ 4 lit;tration cannot be trusted to free us ftdtn all probable 
||:ll^ptaniination boiling is the sheet anchor of a pure water 
■i-^!pnsumption since boiling water kills most fungi and 
Pj'baoteria, lessens organic matter, and removes most carbon¬ 
ic ;ates, iron salts and sulphides. 

Infected wells are a source of much illness in rural 
districts. Artei^iau wells pierce geological basins and their 
ir'yratetis pare., ^ 3 iaking wells near to barnyards or vahlts 
4 i^ ■^^hg'Sifons. Graveyards are especially liable to infect 
W^ils, The conditions of a ^^good well” can be iitir- 
lilted from the foUd^Jug account ,of it. The locality 
^ji|is^en;isdf p^rafcpuutJmpo^iianc .It should befar, 
froJJi tli,e. hpusej.. hatn,,. ^d' privy. ^ .TChu ■' surface 
^'froHad abdutthlcwdil. should'be d littld;,Mgher,jlia'u.! 
rounding fcqll,;'dp. apy ^.surface Wshbgs 

.aw^y fro|i;tJ:^il^li:dt j;he\^ b:puui!:|tfctt 


use fi 
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not' lesS'f nan 'i’iveiity'^eefc' '"'S'P'' ■'■'stodk''rie'ed not’' 

come'it^''to the well itself:'. >' 

A Svell: to bVsafe should not be less than twenty feet 
deep, that: is to say, twenty feet from the surface of the ; 
ground to the top of the water. It should go well through , 
the surface soil, preferably through a layer of clay. The 
lining should be of brick or stone laid in cement. Any 
lining that allows water to seep through it above the sur¬ 
face of the water may lead to infection. The space between 
the casing and the surrounding soil should be filled with 
sand or earth. 

The top of the well should be raised from the ground 
about a foot, and set on a cernent or masonry coping that 
goes at least three feet below the surface of the ground. 
Over the .top should be laid a solid, double tongue and 
groove flooring'^hat is absolutely waterproof. This is 
essential. Most wells are polluted by material that falls in ' 
or is w^ashed in from the top, and not by seepage through. 

■ the soil, ';''V 

/ 

. I i 

Over the well top there should be a good ptimp, car^|| 
fully ^et so as to exclude leakage from around its base. If ' 
^the pump cannot be used there should!|fhe an automatic 
tipping bucket. The well bucket should ', not be handled 
■vinth the hands. Many wells have been infected by hand¬ 
ling the bucket with soiled hands and then letting it back. 

well, the filth th^a being washed off into the; well::; 
the spout^ thete'j^ould be a trottgh,"With;.''ia!‘;'‘ 3 ^i' 

tha't'the^as.^ 

Ii;;;;;; f:'-;; 

" Whtost 
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; tr<!Sat>le will inati;^imes overpay for the expense and care 

^i:'-:inyplved. ' ■'''■"x,'': 


; A bubbling spring rising out of clean soil is an almost 
ideal supply, but even such a spring may be and often is 
' contaminated. It is always well to wall in the spring with 
: stone or concrete and lay sod or gravel around it upon 
ground graded away from the spring. Algae are prevented 
by roofing over the spring. No dirt or rubbish should be 
allowed to remain near by. If the spring is on a side hill, 
it is well to terrace about it or build a diverting retaining 


wall. 


Cisterns afford soft water for the laundry work and 
fair water for culinary purposes in rural districts. Much 
that is said about wells applies equally to cisterns. 


It is well to have the stock housed apart and the ques¬ 
tion of drainage is a simpler one. Manure pits are not only 
. more sanitary /than is the open heap, but they cause a 
real saving of valuable fertilizing material. The stable 
r;Cf manure sliould be so disposed that the liquid portion is 
Utilized upon certain growing vegetation. By this plan 
.; there is no barny^d drainage except surface water, which 
" presents no sanitary problems. In the bank barnyard the 
soggey dungheap oozes a trail of wasteful aboip|nation most 
the time and ail ways so after rain. . Nothing but condem- 
fitItiiAtidn .can be written of this plan and it contaminates thou- 
S Ismail streams. The proper way to provide for Ikrn- 


|^^l)^ihage is, have none;'!)own shuts'from buildings 

; flfia ’ lO I 111WfMl Tn ATTIT^TW t-HA 


near to the dungheap. 
away, from the 





away from the ,h|(^ing 






water allowed to iun;'1n|6;/itUeiM',;,'slitti^-,=::||!(|Uid^ra^ 
them, especially If the soiled straw bedding is piled up with ' 
the maiihre. It is well to run a drain from the stalls to ': 
carry away urine, and when a manure pit is well placed‘„f- 
the urin^ can be run into it. Flies are one of the farin g 
nuisances and it is well known that they breed in stable ' 
manure. If the manure is kept in covered pits and screen-^ 
cd at the openings, the geu^^^tion of flies is very much 
reduced. ' . 

The septic tank system of sewage disposal is well’!':, 
adapted for minor townships and the underlying principles i 
are as follows:— ‘ ' 

All organic matter is injurious as soon as it begins to 
.decay, and is saturated with harmful bacteria. If we can, 
change organic matter before decay into inorganic, we avoid ,r 
all this danger. We know that there are aerobic bacteria^r; 
w’hich thrive in air or oxygen, and anaerobic bacterjw^' 
which do not require air or oxygen. In pracjtice we entp|3f vS 
the sewage into a closed tank, and it ia there acted' updi|;|| 
which largely convert the s^ewage intq iaSfJ 
organic matter. In due time.it runs fromihis tank to ttfe ;/ 
filter bed where the anaerobes die ,aud the^erobes complete; v,:' 
the work of disintegration. As thi^ country settles up : anl^r? 
cities\pollute, streams more ^hd'anpic, d't ■wili''be necess^ryK-i 







ifaiado^ of sewage supplied. ’’ . The soil should be reason- 
,porous, and^the laud selected low enough to allow the 
ii|;|f $ewage to flow by gravitation. The excess of effluent 
p|j^ should be carried away to the nearest watercourse by under 
drains if the soil be not very porous. The sewage must be 
discharged on the land in a fresh condition and the coarse 
portions removed by precipitation or sedimentation. Irriga- 
' tioh of sewage should not be continuous, but must be inter- 
i mittent, so that aeration of the soil can take place during the 
i period of intermission. The land is laid out on the ridge 
ft ahd furrow system and the sewage flows down the centre of 
>fi;::, the ridge towards the furrow. Where land is cheap this 
method can be profitably carried out and even in the 
v;;,:': neighbourhood of houses without endangering health. But 
is desirable to locate the farms at a fair distance from 
■ towns or hunian habitations. It is a cheap method and the 
; cost of up keep is small. Immense crops of coarse grass 
Vf; el% farm. Sugar cane, plantains and 

other vegetables may also be cultivated with profit and no 
iv;/ ;,:f%arffl poseibly accrue from eating such products. 

' Some raethpd for the disposition of human excrement 
is necessary to^iv^iization, but the farmer usually selects 
worst possible method. Except where sewers are 
ed, dry ^j|sor.||ied earth should always be .mixed 
tfie dejecpjvl^ryare,reguii^|and. 








Scoop holding a pint, to apply the ashes.' There must be 
wire screening to exclude flies. 


Since live-stock is the necessary complement of a 
flourishing farmer, strict adherence to hygienic observances 
must be maintained in rearing and keeping them. Every 
horse should have fifteen hundred cubic feet of air space, 
good ventilation and light in his stall, and clean surround¬ 
ings. Cattle are peculiarly liable to tuberculosis and fresh 
air is even more essential to them than mankind. Cows 
should be kept clean by being curried or brushed every day 
and they should have exercise in clean places and a dry 
and dust-free bedded stall at night. 


This brings me to the question of‘ milk supply. This 
is a broad question and cannot be dismissed summarily. 
We can touch here only the fringe of the subject. It is 
well known that infected milk causes much illness. At 
thesametimeitmustbeunderstoodthat.it is responsible ; 
for serious epidemics. 


Sources of milk contamination are many—-the chronic 
bacillus carrier, the milker who fails to wash his hands ’ 
or does not clean his finger nails, ni^lk€|^s nursing con¬ 
tagious disease, the tuberculous milke^ the one who 
moistens his hands with saliva, or who wWs dirty cloCh-J : 
ing; filthy cows and dirty stables, stable "and barnyard "; 
dust, milk pails not i properly , scalded, or\ from infected:^ 
, :sttri:ottpdings., becoming,::cohtaminatlli; defective > -wiateS''?! 
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to'iibe 'i.ksaig wtim of fte^iptono^tf? milk- 
. .!! ^|a|i ^frcontinne b the 'aetriinent of public lieij:|tb.' ■ 

^illisects play a definite role In the' tranatn^sion, of ; 

Many of the most serious ills of man are convey- 
person to person through the medium of mosijuitos, 
ticks and Other forms of vermin. . ^ ■ 

./Vuntold havoc ^jlayed one 
'#|ell enemy ” the mosquito—I have only to say that the 

c V;u' . x/r I*. fTTirt.vninirvli . 


' ,>®,jl»aiatia says ----, 

- Sif^ountries and at the season most suitable for agriculture. ,. 
'■.'fft|?ety'malarious places cannot he prosperous, the wealthy ', 
them; those who remain are too sickly for hard work; , 
•^’SkiShch localities often end by;, being deserted' by all ’ ^ 
:'tlyy*a:few miserabVinhabitants, Malaria is tbe great ehemy 
.i|^iM^i£ik*nW<>r.'thd'missWBarv,:the planter, tbe merchant,; 



the Host of’' W 

the mbsquitS'^^ of malaria Sir Rouatd Ross gives 

It as tlie first law of Tropical Sanitation “the Slogan” 
S||fciiant Water ” Campaign against mosquitoes is the' 
niosf ifeftcient way of grappling the situation. Mosquitoes' 
can he as completely exterminated in any locality as . dirt 
can be swept from a building. The mosquito lays its fggs 
only on standing water and passes the first ten days of its' 
existence in water. Without $tci%ding wuiev tkeve cuu be ho 
mosQuUo, Put kerosine oil in all cesspools and on surfaCb' 
of necessary standing water once in three weeks. Quinine 
is a dependable remedy and is a cure per se for malaria. 
Hence a free use of quinine in malaria-stricken places 
should’lie encouraged and enforced if needs be. 

' I*ublic Instruction forms the chief item of malaria 
prevention. . Anti-malarial leagues must be formed to 
diffuse knowledge on the subject by means of lecturek,': 
pamphlets, placards and magic lantern demonstratibns^^rl® 

India is in a region whose development-is distinctly 
in check by Malaria. Malaria being a preventablh disease ] 
^ W duty as men, as members oi a social community, ^' 
^ factors of h big natioj^. :to fight’ it - 
with the aid of the sum. total 6|; the knowle^Hj: 

insidio^ 

and qbli^pns 

’^yasiaHon, jdestirnbtinn 
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, Of the many kinds'of' fly' _tke„ house 

?;!j|y:i^ It stands charged of transmitting 

,fMl^ lethal ailments—typhoid fever, diarrhoea 

f'liihjj-Enteritis, cholera, dysentery, paratyphoid fever, intesti- 
parasitic infections, sleeping sickness, surra and 
nag^a. Fly prevention is much more successful than 
fly btadication. Manure, collection of refuse, organic 
waste, decaying vegetable matter* and street sweepings 
should be removed every fdUr days to prevent fly breeding. 

, T proper disposal of garbage is of paramount 
importance. It is best that all household refuse be kept 
in water-tight metal cans having accurately fitted lids 
; to. prevent access of flies. Collections of rubbish about 
■ the yard are responsible for much of the fly breeding, 
an4 public dumps also constitute a prolific source of these 
hasty insects, If these accumulations are permitted, fly 
trending is inevitable. 

* ' r 5 

'To put in a nutshell all the preventive measures 
' against these terrible insect pests I have to exhort with 
ll^eiUpgg “ Keep your premises clean, yourjdwellings clean, 
bodies clofan.*’'^ 

- 'T ' ■ . f' 

short Paper on Village Sanitation is necessiarily 

Some of the vital sanitary . 


c6^ceTn rUtal mm I hskvc bpjy : 

certhinyprohlenia 'hf"*ral hygiehe>'"that' 
^^ba^ativej'tifeatmeht I;haye;,summarni^,'|i^tt ■, 
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is th^ arcH enemy of sahitary reform an^ piiblicitjr is the 
modern panacea for many ills of the body J^blitic. 
Shakespeare denotes its significance after his unapproach¬ 
able manner “ There is no darkness, but ignorance. 

The duty of enlightening the masses devolves on our 
educated brethren. It is a sacred duty which every 
intelligent citizen owes to his neighbour. To shirk the 
obligations of this holy task is to inflict misery on the 
populace and what is more on one’s own self. 


By judicious instruction what is called a “Sanitary 
Conscience” must be awakened in the people and every 
individual must realize that “ he is his brother’s keeper, ” 
Morality is higher than law and observance of sanitary 
laws must be a cauou of the Moral Code and not an Enact¬ 
ment of the Legislature. 


Eternal vigilance being the price of sanitary success 
healtli must be appraised at its real worth and anything 

that drifts to undermine it must be sedulously counter¬ 
acted. 


M. R. S.'VMEY. 








THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL 
An Allegory. 


ii;?’ i wandered into a long neglected garden. There was 
^'^trauge wild beauty in it that spoke to my soul, I felt 
i&ol is here, all this wild life is full of Him, but He is 
ylsible. , 

if saw wliat a fair, productive garden it might be, if 
c'uitrVated, but now, tho’ there were flowers, they were 
not'pifiirfect specimens, and there ivas no fruit. It was 
' lu^t'i^' iilderne^; the beautiful shrubs were choked by 
vi^^^mbies^ 'Some lovely. were., thete, but coul4-»of 

because tlky w|if$..'QV«xkw:wu,, by, weeds; ^^,the;,,,’grass 
"^Itank:' uu4m.|he .")dark''#^e^ of^:overhanging; ;^dbigfhs. 

<k':v1cnbw'' 

'■ ..V', i 'V ' ■" 

v'aaevei!:; 
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THE GARDEN * THE SOUL 

and fruit bearing, and the cleared spaces with 

beautiful flowers, rose before my mind, and a great long¬ 
ing came over me to create, to make the barren place 

bloom and the trees b>ing forth fruit, so I whispered an 

♦ 

answer to that inner voice, “I will try, I will begin just 
somewhere and see what can be done.” 

It was distracting work at first while I cut down the 
brambles in one part, the weeds grew up again in another, 
and then when I dug up the ground and sowed, the seeds 
of the old weeds fell into the fresh soil as fast as the 
flower seeds I was sowing, and so all the weeding had to be 
done over and over again; but a few flowers sprang up 
too, and looked so sweet and nice, I longed for more, so 
worked harder than ever. Then I pruned the trees, but 
being a novice I cut them hastily and much too hardly so 
that the trees bled uselesssly, and still there was no fruit 
but fit did some good, for it let in the sun and made every¬ 
thing look brighter; it gave me hope. Next time I went 
about my pruning more wisely, and by and by was reward¬ 
ed by seeing some blossoms and later a prospect of fruit ; 
then 1 got quite keen and began to love thef work that was 
gradually making my garden fair, I b^an to realise 
that I was not working alone; a glorious divine life was 
sleeping, breathing, in every bush, in every' tree, in every 
flower; Christ’s life-giving power was pulsing within all| 

I worked—but God gave the increase. ' ! 

I thought of another garden—a soul garden—with a;;> 
wilderness of undisciplined (or untrained) thoughts. Vet ’I 
in this too,, was the throb and pulse of the life of Go^^| 
tho’\jSiot;^:V^ble*.;\::The'weeds, o idle fancies 'and':s,fe||^|| 
bYer^^^ing.the^,|>iantS; of, irighteous desire,^ thfe' ^ 





*'e;"so-^" that;:"'the 


' smotherings the' 
wishing-flowers could not bloom; the dark over- 
hknging boughs of doubt and false'Ijelief keeping out 
the! light of the word. The Christ within—the of 

Cod—could not shine tiirough these obstruction^/'^ijSe soul 
garden could not thrive without light and life from above. 
But deep down the? Divine Spirit was sleeping , waiting for 
the owner of that garden to arise and use his will. A 
voice said “This is your soul garden, what are you going 
to do with it?” “ Oh no,” I said, “it is too big a job 
for me to undertake, it has run wild too dong, I should not 
khow where to begin. It would be never ending work,” 
but within me was born the thought, “How glorious a 
work it MIGHT be if I COULD face it and open up 
this mind, or soul garden, so that God’s light might shine 
;4in it and God’s life vitalize it.” “Try,” whispered the 
liner voice, “just begin somewhere.” 











RECLAIMED BY A PETAL. 


kta, Lata, you are my fiancee. Do you know, I am 
J—J betrothed to you to-daj??” panted Sarat, as distinct¬ 
ly as his breath would allow. 

^‘You are mistaken, Sarat,” was all Lata could gather 
courage to utter. 


Sarat had heard his parents talking about his betrothal. 
He did not wait to hear, to whom he was betrothed# Of 
course, it was his adored Lata. How could the child dream 
that he could be married to any one but his Lata? 

There was a sad note behind the simple enough words 
‘*You are mistaken, Sarat”, ' 

Sarat was twelve; Snehelata a few months his junior* 
They lived hardly a few yards away from each other. Both 
belonged to families ancient, noble and we&thy. 

They had their childhood play and quarrels together;; 
But of late, the latter had vanished, and? a serious, sub ; 
stantial friendship was being established, in the place of,t 


the altOruating endearments ^nd estrangements. 
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A of traudfomation from girlliood to 

wdniattliood, was quietly asserting itself, behind Latii’s 
black eyes, still full of the mischief of childhood. Six weeks 
before Sarat came to greet her as his fiancee, she was en¬ 
gaged to a boy of sixteen, whom she had hated with all her 
early passion. His crime was one that could never be 
forgiven. One morning, before her engagement, when re¬ 
turning from Sarat’s with some Champaka flowers his 
mother had given her with a kiss, she met Raman on the 
way. Without any provocation, he snatched the flowers 
from her hand, crushed them and threw them at her feet. 
The child wept for a while, gathered the petals and strode 
homeward. The memory and the petals remained. 

“ It is Saroj, not I, Sarat. I heard it just before you 

came,” said SnchalatA,-A very, very short pause. The 

tears checked at the threshold, gave a rare depth to her 
eyes. For once, a girl not yet in her teens, willed a heroic 
action. 

“Sarat dear, Saroj is a very good girl” murmured 
Snehalata. “^he is in my school. I will be her friend.” 

?> * 

Snehalatii i^ twenty now. Four years of married life 
■have been auyhing but a continued honeymoon. A 
Hindu woman IS a monotheist; her husband is the only 
God she worshfcs. She must love him, she must respect 
but more nhau everything else, she must worship him, 
pils ijo busines^ of a woman to judge her husband^s virtues 

|y^ii;.ii;^^hal^a Ihad been^ to in all these traditional 

Hindu makes a gteat;'yirtne 

^ 'm '4^ 
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all the sanctity of the ages. The husband-worship of the 

enslaved woman, is as much a part of his religion, as the 
search of the Eternal. Siiehalata’s parents were orthodox 
in their beliefs. 


Four years of sustained effort, before her marriage, to 
do her duty—to love and idealise her husband—had not 
been quite unavailing. When she married at sixteen, she 
could assure herself that she should do all a devout wife 
would do. Only she had crushed her heart, her indivi¬ 
duality, her soul. 

Worse things than the wanton crushing of the Cham- 
paka flowers, occurred. His father died soon after his 
marriage, and Raman from boyish mischief slipped 
into vice.' He ran through his small propert3'’ in about a 
year. Ide left his wife generally alone. Her suffering was 
her own. 

The wolf was soon at the door. Heaving his wife to 
feed herself as best she could, Ramaulal got his meals at 
the hotels, with what he could scrape together to pay the 
bill. But that did not last long. He next tried the 
trick of slipping out by the back doors. Unfortunately, the 
waiters proved too sharp-witted for biii\ He exchanged 
his liberty, for his few good clothes—a moejery of his better 
days—and that was the last time, he visited the hotel. 


For Snehalata, sorrows came, as is wont with them, in 
battalions. Her father, a confirmed widower, had recently 
married a young woman. She turned his affection away from 
his only ,child. The paternal door was closed against,, 





:.iSpy^'^VI1tacliiiidra, are the fekpfenences of childliood all 
dnr^at? Boes life ouly begin with youth? Is the time before 
that without any purpose, dying on its own echoes, Sara 
V V Not if it can be helped, La—Snehalata” said Sarat 
• looking into her eyes. 

Suehalata’s eyes, had induced 
;; Sarat, out of his way, into her house. The short conversa¬ 
tion, that followed, was distant and friendly, but a vibra¬ 
tion in her voice betrayed her. 

Sarat took the old familiar ‘Sarat* for all it was worth. 

';;He saw a throbbing heart, behind formal words. 

; »But could one help its being so. Is not the world too 
■ "strong for the childhood? By the bye, do you know, my 
i:tik&er has married again? asked Snehalata, 

, > T. “Yes. The world^can be taken in, if one has courage 
S Ji:shrewdness,‘’ replied Sarat, ignoring her last question. 

;He raised his hand. It dropped on 
:>Lata’s shoulder. A thrill responded to a thrill. Her physi- 
; Oal cha^J^s had survived all her sufferings. They were too 
if inucli;. a J>art of her real self—not the bloom of the spring- 
youth—tc^succu^ib to time and many miseries.:, - 

^i;|^|^hSarat,'l<j|.,me be that dreadful* ^horrid, 

||§it''Siiehakta” ^nd^,;Sarat’; responded by gathering’-.h^r 

So’jtnethia|^'ffuttered ^wn, on to the:.grOi^ti,d, 
hteast. • struggled 

c>pd;, ' 

'Small :VV!d|her^fe 
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' Wer :ey^^ a distance; Man always 

yields to a woman, when she is truest to herself. 


Sarat could say nothing. Then she poured her troubles 
into his ears. How her husband betrayed her and wished 
to use her for his own ends. It was a sad story and Sarat 
was in tears. 


I understand, I/at^, let me help you out of thiS'"*.** 

he said. 

But there is no help. Lata must endure her fate to 
the end of her days. 


THAKORELAL M. DESAl. 
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AN EASTERN GRAVE 

In solitude I watcli’d tlie liglit tliat fell 

Througli sombre foliage on a sculptur’d name; 

I could not tliink tliou wert constrain’d to dwell 
In sleep, unconscious both of life and famei 

Nay I rather did I feel some presence bless’d 
Was near me as I knelt so tired and w'an, 

That thy bright spirit fain would give me rest, 

Not quietude like this I gazed upon. 

Wrapp’d in cold marble with its sense of loss,^ 

That empty stillness which Death holds in trust 

Beneath the benediction of the Cross, 

Love’s sacrifice for frail and erring dust. 

The broad-leav’d Ban 5 ’’an softly breath d on me 

Divine compassion, and it cover’d thee.— 




Where the doves nestl’d when long shadows met 

The grey green wall round which blue lizards sped 

There in her evening robes—before sunset 
Stood I^sa Mutabilis flaming red: 

Unseen! Unmngl Dear eyes here lose their sight 
^ For eajmily things, else were I not alone 

Who saw/1|r hail the day in virgin white— 

, , At ifi^eridian blush! while time has flown 

' Deepen’ ng^ icrim^on all her wondrous bloom,— 

passionless this throng, ^ 

hear' no’'Springtide whisper’ngs'in the tomh,; 
p^ilid’HpOkiss not, hor smile in song;;, 

'-palls'its lonely mete, , 





THK ACCUMULATED PAST 


the following Saturday the whok county knew of 
Howard's Magic Mirror. He had quite forgotten 
the presence among his Archseological guests of the Scotch 
reporter. The young man had made the most of his opportu¬ 
nities! and the Humham Herald appeared with great head¬ 
lines.* “Extraordinary phenomenon at Hexford Castle'* : 


“Ghosts in a Looking-glass;’* “A Mirage of Dazzling-^ 

Beauty and of Murderous Terror": “ A Haunting Face. 

The reporter, who claimed the gift of second sight, descrih-/;- 


ed the incident in lurid journalese, which, however, hardlj^^: 
veiled his evident sincerity. He put forward the theory ^ 
that some scene enacted in the room, and still clinging 
its atmosphere, had become so concentrated in the Mirro^ J: 
that those attuned to vision were able to surprise it. / 

>:.v;^iI>oubtless he himseE and Mr.'du.Parcq of\Westmorlah|jj| 
'ha^,;been vouchsafed a, glimpse,. in the life';'^i^ome . ant^l^^i 

hi^l^ri^p^c|ed: ownerCastlj^ 

!';'|:?%5^d*^ird brought; the'paper'wit|^ troubled air, Ihtd'it^ 

'Si '' "‘i ' S’ { +'■*' *' ‘ ’iJ ^ ■■ '' ‘"i ' ) ' V . , ’ M ‘ I’ 
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vf hand ^ver liis l)row, ** What could 

you have done ? he asked. 

, : “ ^ejl^ I cOuld have supplied the Herald with a 

Scientific judicial statement All this farrago about 
ancestors and ghosts is nonsense. The scene enacted is 
obviously mediaeval and Italian, inherent in the Mirror 
and not a reflection from outside. I would have set out 
thel causes of the appearance, and described with exactitude 
the results witnessed,—’’ 

“But you don’t know the causes of the appearance, 
Howard objected. 


“ I shrewdly suspect them : and if you had given me 
opportunity for experiment, which I must say you have 

rather churlishly denied me.” 

“ Dont take offence, Julian. This isn’t a common case, 
l am swayed by strong personal motives. I can only ask 
you to bear with me patiently— ” 

Du Parcq ^t up and put his hands on Howard’s 
shoulders. “Old friend, ” he said, “ Why not take me 
into your confidence ? Why not let me help you ? I 
I believe even at'^this moment I could ease your mind and 
bring you some Jneasure of satisfaction. I’ve made good 
: tise 6f the leisufe time Tve had on my hands,—” 

' I knov?;, I’ve been a shocking host, ’ ’ interrupted 


in^watd with compunction. 

sit Jdown. Det us examine the situation 




said du Parcq, “What’s perturbing ydu 
^||i|^;;tiLe. unkn^TOr’ ’ye. run across ^ ■ niystery 
it:rt' Tjroblem.tfchained: ■ itUMili''' 
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“ Dear old boy, I must work my problem out alone—” 
Nonsense 1 ” said du Parcq sharply, ‘‘ What do 
i^u know about occult chemistry ? *’ 


“Occult chemistry’' ! 

“ Certainly. We have to concern ourselves with the 
, occult properties of Mercury. The old alchemists knew 
^ that this element possessed in an unusual degree mystical 
properties, and used it extensively in their experiments. 
Mercury has an extraordinary sensitiveness, and the most 
casual observer must have noticed its quick response to 
vibrations. Not for nothing has it given its name to the 
Messenger of the Gods. ” 


“ But how does this explain 


“ Wait a bit. The Mirror was evidently made by 
occultists, with full knowledge of the hidden side of 
things. They knew how to make the element yield to 
sight its stored up impressions. By what means ? you 
ask. That is for us to discover. ” I 


“ A possible theory, I admit,said Howard. 

“ By a luckly accident, you and I r(nd that fool of a 
reporter have blundered upon this sec^t, ’’ du Parcq 
continued, “ he may have second sight, as he says,—as to : 
you, a pretty straight and vigorous life is no /|»ad prepara- ' 
tion for vision,—as to myself, possibly study in this 
direction may have rendered me sensitive. In any case^; 
I ConsMer that we—you and I—have a grave responst)| 

:the ; scientific, world.. We' are bound';''^)^ 

'important, lines,rr^'J|'MM 
experiments, to niaki!MlSS 










coj^iitiotis' that ^complicates''' 
||^|ei|tij^dr'^*cop^^ make such an,_, dialysis 

flUi'^rSpdse imii®fcle.' ■ I don’t know how much'“^u 


/P;Sii'''jp'r0pdse impesaiole.' ■ I don’t know how much you ,0^*1 
Mirror,—** ' 

ji,:' :: (jfh, just the reflection of an Italian-lookiH^I'robm, a , 

^theautiful girl plainly, and a man in the dim liack* 
.iijg'rdund,—*’ 

The human element J you have left that out of 
account. ” 

: “ There’s no human element; I seek the cause of an 

I . ' 

appearance. ” 


‘^Julian, there’s a human element so strong, so vital 
it has shakerij^^e to the core of my being. Try and 
Ijsee ' hiy point of view. An intimate document has come 
yjihii to my possession, containing the key to a woman’s life. 
‘f, ^ ^anscript a record of high endeavours and 

Ij^iai^reSsOt tear. moments, of moods of hope 

'pjj0ge hours when the girl was alone 
75?!^^ ^ moments of aspiration and 

ngonie permitted in absolute solitude, 

perty, mine to pry into as I choose.' '"'Cau’^ 
W reserve how,—my wish to shield tliis 

^tai* ■’ .'i 4o p"°i> ■“ 

''\'w n;-iia“persDha,lity'theU, it" has ,a ^hi^tpry;[''''ah 
MS strange, fragmuc^^^^ 


' . l‘'J. ■’ 
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no laan^M'seen before,—worninhood unfenced, nngua^ded^ 
unconscious of itself.” ^ ’ 

; touched at last,—captured by a 

Shadow,!-.said du Parcq,» well, one can never gauge the 
depth of au idealist. ” 

^ cannot throw open the door like 
a showman at a Penny Fair to the whole tribe of sensa¬ 
tion-mongers clamouring for a sight of her ? You see 

. “ncie™"''"”^’''"^ “ ‘“‘''tests 

m a Lot-““ 
m a looking-glass, a memory of the past entangled 7n 

matter, a problem of reduplicated reflection —” 

: ; “ I’m not so sure of that, ” said Howard in a low 
voice, sometimes I think that she is aware of my sympa^ 

thy,— my worship,—that it helps her—'■ ^ ^ 

^ Come, come,” said duParcq, “that’s hysteria ? 
yon re losing your balance,_and little wpnder, dwlHng ' 

Hoik-' ?nT “r theseibnormal coadi'' 

iMst unwise I 
:: u = fancies,-how easily? the imagia#l 

.. tionliinsylead you astray ? ” f 

world must _ 
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;Vv’' ^ I had forgotten Ken A young 

lady not very easy to put off. You’ll have to get rid of 
the Mirror, Tom. She wont stand it. Sell it at once. ’’ 

’ We all admit its bad enough to sell a woman’s body. 
You ask me to sell a woman’s naked soul. ” 


Nothing of the kind. In the interests of science and 
possibly of history, I ask you as an honorable man to allow 
the world to benefit by your discovery. Besides, we may 
have struck only one series of the Mirror’s potential- 
ities,— 

Howard shook his head. “ There are things more 
important than scientific discovery or historical fact.” 

“ You’ll alienate your friends by this hokey-pokey,” 
said du Parcq, “you’ll offend the county,—^you’ll' ruin 
your own happiness,— 

' ''k 

“ What must be, must be. ” 

“ Better break the accursed thing, and spill out drop 
by drop the invaluable knowledge it holds I You’ve had 
your revelation, as you call it, ” 

“ No, ” said-Howard, “ day by day I am given more, 
pi can’t describe me craving, the rapture, 

without reality, an appearance that 
Sd^ceives the senses, a rootless dream,—” 




,, - And yet of such infinite power as to destroy a man 

l^teHyan 

Jf iyou yon better throw' ovef' 

i^pw'ard 'got;.: ■,;Tnete\ are '.some ' • 



'ifU'iiifi ■ 
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more—I might feel I w^is depriving her of what was her 
due by having ideals and sympathies away from her. But 

Lilian desires.other things,—things I can give,—things 

I have promised to give. Poor little girl,—she’s had a 
miserable time so far. I intend, I hope to make her happy. 
But when I am married to her I shall need all the more 
my dream,—you called it so yourself,—you would’nt 
grudge me a dream, a phantasm, a mere appearance ? 

“ So you’ve sounded Miss Thrale, ” said duParcq 
slowly. “ That’s a surprise too. It would have been better 
to have seen less clearly. Do you think Miss Thrale will 
submit quietly to this intangible rival t " 


“ She is not submitting quietly,—that is to say, she 
is naturally inquisitive, and, of course, to-day’s Herald will 
prick her further.” 

‘‘ Its going to be a deuced muddle, ” said du Parcq, 
“ we’ve not got enough experience to meet these new 
inrushes of knowledge, and they play ducks and drakes 
with our emotions 

“In any case the Mirror is only a mirror to Lilian. 
She has prbved incapable of vision,—/ 

“ Better let me conduct a short investigation after all 


said du Parcq. 

“I’ve got to refuse you, old friend,” said Howard, 
“ that girl is in my keeping. Its a kind of trust. I’ve 
locked the Mirror up in the loft above my room. After 


this newspaper article, I can t risk leaving thj^ door of her| 
life i^fide open to everyone. If you are hurt, I am sorry 

dti Parcq replied, 
ito'have; had'more coiaMeii^^':^|^| 





/Vi!||^A:"^ 9ward.sighed. . It,grieved-nim tH‘at.4,>J;|iadp,w.,should 
on so old an affection. , ' , \ ,..', \„'!^' ,■ 

i"' I ‘ ‘ ' '' 'j 

Ilf, !;,;:' ; But if du Parcq was difficult to satisfy, it was im* 

/ji ^ \ ^ 5 " * 

V possible to quiet the persistence of Lilian. Howard admit- 
;| .j ted to her that the Mirror retai reflections out of the 
„;f'^fpast, but would not be drawn to describe these further. 

. ; While she resented his attitude of secrecy, she began to 
; ! 1‘esist the firmness that resisted her demands. She had 
always regarded Howard as a trifle “soft’' and had been 
. confident of twisting him round her fingers ; lately, however, 

; he had displayed a character and a foice that had invested 
, him with personality, so that while she chafed at her loss 
^° power, the fibre in him woke in her an answering thrillj 
|;;||Shp could not know how these mouths of companionship 
\ nobility had given him her measure. She 

f coiild not divine how all her petty exactions and small 
: jealousies and trivial meannesses showed against the foil of a 

dift rgolde womanhood. She only knew that the 

iV i jm had ca^ptured after weariful efforts and disappoint- 
. i;. f ments in other directions was not after all a mere cypher, 
m of straw !, the subtle sense of strength he conveyed, 
,_;|»h,is yery ..teservef had its attraction, and the consciousness 
red tpacts in his being ■ piqued ■ had held' her. 
j^^^^ftbered Vaguely and brooded constantly upon; the;. 
llflptiQU. ,;duParc$?4ad given of the ;girl ^ in the; whited, 
|M|jg^^n_^,sown with ,pearisi'-atid, the 'thought 'of 'h^r iit'n'l, 

he,kept;'i'iopked ;■ away hud'' ' 











mood., \ wls-'alv^ay^ kitid, Very cdiirteous, 'very' ■' 

gentle, fastidiously thoughtful for her needs and desires ; 
and coiuforts ; and she who had thought to find her best 
content in ignoring him, would now have given anything 
to bring an answering flash to his eyes, a grip of real feel¬ 
ing to his touch. He received all the little arfifipiul 
coquettries she practised on him in so quiet a way that 
she become,self-conscious ; she felt that they lowered her 
in his eyes, yet her whole desire now was to win him. He ' 
was concerned at her pallor, the rings round her eyes, the 
alterations of her moods, but even his enlarged sympathy 
did not help him to guess the cause. It hurt her, he 
thought, and naturally, that the bounty was beginning to, 
look askance at him ; he knew that people called him J a 
little queer ’ ; old stories of haunted rooms revived in the . ; 
popular mind ; and in public places he found'' himself/f ' 
intangibly avoided. All this would, of course, be very^' 
disturbing to his future bride,— it was disturbing even tp ' 
him ; for Howard loved to have his kind about him, ai4 
to rub shoulders with men and boys of all classes. 

Parcq might have come to his aid, bu dti Parcq stood ' 
aloof,—talked, indeed, rather unwisely ; sf that but for the 

the vision in the Mirroi^ Howard would ; 
ha:Y<? been indeed in sad'case.' 'A' -i;!''' 

;-.,,:::^^:rBt^'she seldom failed him ; neither did'any'mondtdiityiyi 
eh^ipd,^toythe_ reVel'atioiiji. ■ ,;He-surprised, of- ■course,|’';i'’bhlijji| 
pf/li'er’' existenp^'’ Sbmeti mes ’ he; hai^*; tp 
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^ ^ . i, And':^ day 'brdugKt soiiie’ stiMle change. 

* i :!®it‘ of these moments he could wave no connected story ; 
i: indeed, during them, he Seemed to transcend ordinary 
experience, and memory failed to account for the emotions 
that whelmed him. 

So it drew on to the wedding day and in the fever of 
, JJreparktion and the stress of arrangement Lilian forgot 
a little the baffled desires and thwarted hopes that had been 
darkening her days. 

They made a grave couple at the altar,—Lilian 
harassed and strained, and Howard so absent that with 
difficulty they got him through the service. It had been 
\ arranged that the first night should be spent at Hexford 
fCastle, and that the bride and bridegroom should start 
next morning for Italy. After the ceremony and reception, 
\^the poor of the parish were given a late tea at the Rectory, 

. and entertained by a choir of Howard’s boy proteges, so 
that it was not till late at night that Lilian and Howard 
drove home. \ 

The octagonal chamber under Lilian’s directions had 
. undergone a transformation. The walls were hung with 
I tapestry ; a rich\ carpet covered the floor ; the window* 


;:were cushioned, the windows curtained, the great 
draped. Howard had loved the old beauty of 
iiiltiei l;he cool contours and colour ; to him the place was , 
all this gandy padding and irrevelant upholstery > 
delica.te re§nements were all that his own mother I 

' without' disturbing'".the 
as for .Lilian 
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Howard stared ai it amazedly. Ivilian was a little 
pale. Who has brought this down ? ” he muttered, 
‘ ‘ who has had my keys ? ’ ’ 

“I gave Lucile the keys,’* his wife replied, “Lucile 
the new French maid. I told her to lock away my 
jewellry,—to see that all was in order,— 

Where did you get my keys ? ” 

“ They were in your great coat pocket in the Hall 

at the Rectory. I could not see you to ask.You don’t 

mind ? ” 


‘'You told her to get the Mirror brought here ? ”, 

“ I suppose she saw that the room had no proper one. 
Is this the sensational Mirror then ? ” 

She took a step forward. Howard was very pale. 

He was not a man given to anger, but fierce anger 
possessed him at the moment. To steal his keys,—to 
rifle his secrets, to make a maid the scapegoat,—these were 
actions so despicable that he felt they deserved no mercy. 
As he did not answer, Lilian turned to him. She had 
acted almost on impulse in the matter of the} keys, though 
it seemed to her a permissible trick to hasife Iplayed him, 
and an assertion that his wife must shaiS^ all his inost 
intimate preoccupations. She had foreseen t^at he might, 
be annoyed ; she had not known he could assume so 
terrible ^ an aspect. With a little shuddering cry she,, 
faced the Mirror ; roused to an abnormal pitch of emotion : 
:by the events of the day, and further agitated by, darkj 
::io6'tp4h'HoWards .face, she'.attained for one, secbhduthiS 

' ■ There ■ in, the, Mirror ^ instead,' 

'heant3^;-^A|j^i{’"' 

seetued ■ to. her, .cold ipnd ^ ’- 





^hat. I/iliati took moek:e|^:;-;-^S^ 

her rival,—living if not breathingy poweHnl if 
^lilpt tattgjble,--^^ was the vampire that had^ sucked' 
,-;'^[oward*s love away from the possibility of her wmiiing 
white inhuman thing, unreachable, untouchable, 

; hei* silver palace, had for the past months , b^en 

warring againt her-with a grace and a loveliness aifd ' ah 
: " ^exquisite distinction impossible for a provincial cler^y^ ' 
\|nihn\s daughter to combat. A surge of hatred came over 
:;l<ilian, and in an impulse of passion she struck out 
• blindly. Her hand crashed against the glass, which ,was 

its frame, and it fell to the ground; 

vf 5 ;'':.lSf':But as a drowning man sees at the last gasp all his, 
{■- p in one flash, so, as it fell, Howard read in 

radiant depths the whole shining message he had 
tebeived. All the beauty and glory and strength of the 
/acbumnlated past gathered itself in the Mirror in one 

'mi 1 1 ' ‘ n • 

:ii!;idaz^iag flameeyes ; the whelming marvel of. 
3 vthe • vision ho’^ered one sublime second on the verge of 


: dn that^bne second he realized the overflowing 
been given hi'^,—draughts of ■ • fpiUtUde 
||@3®'PUrity filin'some ,.'quenchless' source ; lU-.tMt''.one 


years wi(i|p!^|'V;;'4'"';|Meriory''t0^ light 










'achpi|_i-;.;^t3?v«'e''tttrn wjtli -’'a' “new’’' iiluiniiiation! 

' ' ■■ ■ '' ' ■ i ■,;■ 

• \ ;> her face with her hands, Tkere 

i sickening revulsion of feeling. The omen of the 
hrbken Mirror on her wedding night appalled her. She 
rpblei^ia little, and Howard, thinking she would faint/ 
putarms ^about her. She burst into'uncontrollable! 
abbbing. \'}f\ 

All Howard’s tenderness at sight of a stricken creature 
came to his aid. 

“Don’t grieve, sweetheart, ” he whispered, “what’s 
done is done. ” 

i " “ I saw her, you see, ” said Lilian almost inaudf^, 

“1 feel as if I had committed a kind of murder. ” 

“She Was being murdered, I think—but not by' 

you, ” Howard i*eplied, “ Perhaps the.accident hals; 

spared me tlie sight of unspeakable agony. The breaking 
of the looking-glass may have meant release,—who 
knows ?, Before the final crash it seemed to me as if gate/S; 
of pearl w'ere opening and closing,—" J /V 

; , §he clutched his arm. “ You frighte'^ime.*' 

see her suffer,— to'be unable tp,i reach her/', to- 

y ^ I 2 1 ■ bob iM ^ •h BM 4> T A M 1[ dM A A ^T-a ' Wa A «4i . ' 



barrier ^. between;'; us, like that;, smooth?:' 

/;H/';’'He’dre\v,'her::lo'/him..,., “Brush:.§i:S«|^!i^ 


'-j 
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ABOUT BOOKS 

* 

Recollections -by Viscount Morley, two volumes {Macmillan & Co,) 

L ord Morley was born in 1838 just when the skies were aglow 
with the dawn of new times. He was destined to take his 
sliai^ Jn making them. God gave him the gifts of a golden pen, 
Siijipitty and truth. He was given an intellect which could Hash 
intt> the core of things and make all that it touched transparent 
from within and translucent from without. His studies of the 
great French writers reveal the range of his mind, and the clearness 
of his vision, enabling him to associate with sincere sympathy with 
such divergent characters as DeMalstre and Voltaire, Cobden and 
,Rousseau. In modern times A. C. Benson in his memories of a 
brother is the onW instance of an unbeliever speaking with com¬ 
prehension and unc^rstanding of a faith which he does not believe 
an4 i Appreciating s brother’s respect for authority at the same 
tiihd: ^ Lo.rd Morley n the early days of self-assertion, left the shel- 
'terihg, wings of igion with the men of science who, having dis- 
a-few laws Af Nature, denied belief in any mj’^steries; Hiil^ 
3^ divergent creeds comes from the depths of his heart,; 
iSf^^lithpUgh he has not found dpd he is a firm believer in good and 
He became a positivist to realise in practici^„..'iwhat , 
;|ftea''!^itii'the religious'remaim an,empty formula, to, inCre|i^-r|^e, 


j&bbj||,i|l|‘:pf positivism; of 'Lond'-'.llot^i'ey 

jyj.ii'.-i' reait^lbiort; ol;;'tihe\;4^>^V'^Ki^^ 












ABOUT BOOKS, 

Indeed he Js pains to prove his entire practicability of mind, 
but the golden note which rings clear through all his utterances is 
his faith in humanity and its needs of a larger brotherliness and 
love. 



“ The Victorian age was happier than most in the flow of both 
these currents Into a common dream of vigorous and effective 
talent, ” writes Lord Morley. “ New truths were welcomed in free 
minds and free minds make brave men. Old prejudices were dis¬ 
armed. First principles were set afloat and supported by the right 
reasons. The stapj^ard of ambition rose higher and higher. Men 
learned to care more for one another.” Lord Morley did not believe 
in miraculous change but he was firmly convinced that honest en¬ 
deavour of best minds bent on attaining the unattainable holds the 
only promise of its attainment, assuring a broadening horizon 
and approach to ihe goal. Lord Morley followed in this dark planet 
the sunbeams of ideals and explored them for his own illumination 
and that of others. 

Many of us in India have sat at the feet of the great Master, 
but the charmed hours in an intimate communion with him were 


not given to the people out here, now the bar has been removed. 
“ The Recollections ” though still keeping to the ^eightcr matters 
of life permit to us spend delightful hours with Jo^n Morley of our 
dreams . You can visit with him the home whi-e he began life 
and trace the environment which first impreFjpd his mind . You 
can enter his world of books and the world of men with whom 
he was associated. You can work with him at th^ editorial office 


df great papers, or walk with him to Downing Street where 
.Cabinets where made and unmade and great issues discussed apjdl 
, ''t brdugM j to the focal point,,, You canwatch, the interplay . o|'i* 

questions, and the hazards dfs fihap^ial 
carefully set plans. ' 

PPHa,vdr niany .tp ,test. the .truth;of theiit ,f,deaa|m 

tP tord, 

’ a,great. 4eal 

. advance and of. 'tokrance.'.iLeahai^^iikii'i 







;||||'e^|il?n:'16^:1^ t<»'/guiqe, tlife” 4^ia; he 

,tiiat ^a' lihrfosoi^er king is ‘ fat' the fciest "'tv^ a cle^ir 
' .rtf IniiMrmrt The. flream which sthred Aktiar and his 


!ihdla dbes not seem to have touched his imagination, but he 
i';s4^^d.her to the best of his power. The Anglo-Indian verities 
called his book an indiscretion, but they have their own 
"standards which are neither Eastern nor Western. I wonder what 
• his friend. Sir Alfred Lyall would have said; h^ in any case was 
not likely to place India outside the pale of ^dinary principles 
bf civilized Government. Lord Morley’s letters reveal fhe 
difiiculties which beset Indian problems and the solution which 
I 'hiust be supplied. here is much that Indian politicians may 
'44iiPn from his letters. The impatient idealists can see how 
' dfftcuit it is for any Secretary of State to have his will in Indian 
H^jBEairS, and how a kaleidoscopic phase of our politics often leads 
Sh&'to ignore the imperishable ideals which guide the heart of 
India- Agitation does not mean sedition, as Lord Minto some¬ 
times seemed to apprehend, but merely the reluctant acceptance 
■by Ihelridians of methods without which our Government does 
'iibt cannot move. If the rulers only knew the heart of India 
^ould not nervous and hesitating. If they just stopped 
iljcrvously \mtchfui and looking at the sword in the licabbard, 
cultivated h^ln^n relations, practising methods of Government 
llhA^Hich education of opinibli :pla 3 "S some part, they wbiild fibd 
.bf the difficulties; are 'bf 'their: mVn creation. Buddha did' 
withoiltj^rei^lrt i-fiH-;;;!' / V ' v ‘ '■ ’j 

,j'i iii sujffer else co'tnpels. 
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7 'he Anglo-Indian prc« has not been able to tolerate the 
light banter in which Lord Morley sometimes indulged, and yet 
the Government of India rarely had a more loval Chief. The 
letters of Lord Morley are delightful reading for lightness of touch; 
lirmncss of hand and clearness of vision, which no mists could 
overshadow; they arc simply unsurpassed. You can at once feel 
the touch of a master hand and Lord*Minto could not help being 
influenced. It was not because an autocrat ruled the India Office 
that things moved to his will, but a mastermind sat in the seat 
of authority, after a lifc-Iong study of men, manners and methods. 
Lord Moilcy had taken his turn at the wheel before and faced the 
storms and steered the course and now Oiat he was installed as 
the Maharaja of the India Office, he was there to guide and 
not to be guided by men who had not been apprenticed in the 
art of popular tjovcrnnient or by their petty fears and shallow 
expedients which he had known to fail before. Indeed in the 
past as in the present and the future, the true autocrat is the 
maker of empires, because he knows liis mind and the mind of 
his own generation, and docs the right thing at the right time. 
It is the men without vision, without the gift of understanding 
who seek to force their will to maintain a prestige which was 
secured by greater men and bring empires to ruiu. They take 
the shadow for the substance and no sham kings can rule the 
people of God. ^ 

In an epilogue to his recollections Lord Mwle\ thinks of the 
‘•hour when llicy who sail the seas hear the c^'cning bell afar, 
and all with yearning in their hearts at thought of tender friends 
from whom they had been that morning torn away. No angclus 
across tke waves reached my Surrey upland, but church bells 
ringing out with pleasant cheerfulness for evening service from 
the valley down below, recalled the bells of Lytham where ia 
the qiwel churchyard in the wood by the Lancashire seashore 
are the remains of those who began my days, A vaguely 
remembered passage of Chateaubriand floated into my tnirtd 
about church bells : how they tell the world that we have com« 
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into it, iiiiidl when we leave it, into what enchanted dreanis they 
plunge us -religion, family, native land, the cradle, the tomb, 
the past, the future. We cannot in truth be sure that the dreams 
of twilight and the evening bell will alwta^s savour of cxchant- 
ment; they are the moments that awaken retiospcct and the 
question whether a man’s life has been no better than the crossing 
of a rough and swollen &trean|,on slippery stepping stones, instead 
of a steady march on the granite road.” 

Hopes and fears and acceptances all told in a few sentences. 

‘’Hope comes with evening’s wandering airs, 

\\ inds take apensi\e tone, and stars a tender fire, 

And visions rise and change, that kill us with desire.” 

J. S 

Lira AM) I ! I iLRb 01 SiopioKD Brookf. — by L. P. Jach, 3 Vols. 

{ 3 o\nMiii}ay 15s. «cf.) 

It is not alwa^ 1 that a biogiapher can be found who combines 
the gift of c\picssi<>n with the gift of understanding and personal 
attachment. Brooke's when he wiotc the life of Hobertson could 
have little imagined that his own would be written by Mr. 
Lawiencc P. Jacks with an equal insight, sympathy and the skill 
of a literary aitist. The revelation of Brooke, “his friendships 
and his passing contacts with men, and women, liis changing 
moods and his permanent affections, his claim and his seriousness, 
his plaj ful fane 5 his stern resolution, his patient battle with 
protiacted suffering and the constant interweaving of his art with 
religion ” aie all there, and as you read the book }0u feel as if 
you were living with this most remarkable man and moying 
with the richness, tfic variety, the dignity and the rapid movement 
of hib life, ' 

$topford Brooke was an Irishman with all the impulsiveness, 
gnd Ipve of laughter of his land* Uc came from a long line 
of clergymen, doctors, soldiers and landowners, “wild m&sterful 
men whoso blood was quick with elemental forcoJ’ His home 
pre|ettJta4 the conditions which make religion a h^bit and the 
bea^ bf holiness a living joy. Ilie cnvironmeot» was 
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not narrow, intelligence and imagination promoted the spirit 
of discovery and Brooke was permitted to roam into the world of 
imagination, romance and religion without restraint. Ho was 
ordained priest and his sermons attracted appreciative audiences. 
Men came to listen to him who were affected with doubt and 
went home heart-healed. lie was often invited by Queen Victoria 
to preach. He was, however, incapable of owning allegiance 
to creeds which failed to satisfy his own affections and intelli¬ 
gence. Blowly he worked his wav from the restraint of the 
Anglican church to the wide world of God and humanity. 
He was essentially religious, but his reli};ion was anchored in the 
steadfast belief in the Fatherhood of God and of love as the master 
principle of life. He could accept nothing that narrowed his 
conception of God and his Love. 

' Brooke lived a long life, and up to the end continued his 
interest in the world around him, though with growing years the 
realfly of the other world became more certain and definite. He 
was a mystic and a knower, Mr. Jacks does not tell much about it 
but on the other hand he makes it clear that Brooke was one of 
those who can step across the border and get glimpses of the 
great beyond. Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore met StopforJ Brooke in 
his own home. What passed between the two has not been recorded 
in the diary. His biographer merely contents himself with point¬ 
ing out the identity of the mystic message of B(ooke with that of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore in his Sadhna. He was soi[)^-thing of a Greek 
in his love of beauty, and found more illumination in the heart of 
a poet than in the arguments of a philosopher. His life of 
Robertson is a classic, his studies of English poets, treasuries of joy 
and beauty* 

The social problems which wealth and poverty have raised in 
England did not leave him untouched, “His generous and 
heart made him a lover of the people and a friend 
of the poor, his tastes made him an aristocrat and the two tenden* 
e»es had to settle their account.*,,., when he spoke of the rich 
jlrtd tW j>oor* and of love as the reconciling element between, them 
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he was unconsciously telling the stor\ of his inner life.” To live 
with a great and good nnian like Stopfoid Brooke is a privilege and 
Mr. L. P. Jacks has given this privilege to all who would spend 

their hours with him in an atmospheie of holiness and beaut}’. 

- j.S, 

CANTi.RnuRv Pilgrims l> Tiiiir Wa\s by Ft ana's Wuil. 

{Macmillan ami Co, Lid., London, 7 - 6 ) 

The story of Cnnicrbun pilgrims dates from the tragic death 
of Thomas t» Berkct who suffered mart}ulom His father fought 
before jernsaiem, was taken pnsoncr bv a powerful Kniir whose 
beautiful daughter fell in Ionc with him and assisted him to 
escape. She followed liim M ith the help of tlie onl\ two words 
of English she kncw\ “London” and “dilbcit” and found him 
after her long and faithful quest. For love in ihc East is a burning 
fire which is qucn(.hed only by the sharbat of union and the 
fruit of tins mingling of the East and West w’as Thomas ti 
Becket. About I r BecLct entered the hou«e of the Arclibisjhop 
of Canterbury and became his confidant and fiiend. Twelve 
years after Hemy II appointed him Chancellor of England. “The 
bright gay, learned, clever, politic man of affairs fascinated the 
king as he had fascinated the Arclibisliop. They hunted, sported, 
feasted and joked togethci. When he piogtes'-ed as the king’s 
representative, lie was accompanied by a gorgeous train of 
attendants. AUoSlus la\ish expenditure was a subject of w’ondcr- 
ing and envious C(|f nment.” 

All of a sud/i n to the gay com tier came the knowledge of the 
unreality of tilings. And like Bhartari he gave up the 
Court and became an ascetic. He feasted beggars and w'a&hed 
their feet with his own hands and stood for the privileges of the 
Church, This biought him in conflict wdth the king and he 
was murdered In the Church, where he blood in his episcopal 
garments. Two years later Henry came to do his pcnanco. “He 
cast off his royal robe and over rough stones that cut his ski it he 
watleod barefoot to the place of martyrdom. The king knelt 
down against the tomb and was scourged by the Bishop and 
pijjor with five strokes each, and by each monk (and there were 
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eighty o(^hem) with three. The king passed the whole night 
without food and without removing from his body the mud or 
the marks of disorder,” Mr: Watt’s hook has full eastern flavour. 
It takes me to the days of childhood and the pilgriuiages I made 
with my father and mother. lean travel with Mi. Francis Watt 
by all the roads that lead to Canterbury and enter into the spirit 
of the old world pilgrims, their purity of faith, their ways, their 
manners, their amusements. Incidental!v the book shows that 
there was not much difference in the old days between “Fast and 
West.” And there will not he much difference again, wljcn the 
East overtakes the West, on the new roads where the West Ins 
left her behind. The author has told the stoiy with a passion 
for old world romance. All who read Mr. Watt's hook uilliind 
what Erasmus said about the Canterbury Cathedral. “'I'hen 
you enter and there falls upon you the spell of the great Church ; 
ni procitl cliatn iuitieutibus inculiai religioncm. J. S. 

The Awakkninu of Inuia —by de WHt Macleuzie. 

{//odder and Stoughton^ London) 

Mr.de Witt Mackenzie came as a special rcprescntati\e of 
the American Press and made an extensive tour through India, 
lie heard from the Viceroy himself what he thought of the Indian 
situation. The Princes and people assured him of their own 
aspl I aliens and devotion to the Crown. The conclusion he came 
to is summed vip in a short paragraph, ‘“'rklpre is great unrest 
in India but it has little in common with sedition. It is a healthy 
unrest, the evidence of a yearning for better things. If is the type 
oi disquiet that has made great nations what they arc, an agita¬ 
tion without which progress must cease and decay set in,” teir 
Charles Cleveland, the head of the Intelligence Department him¬ 
self gii^r ously admitted “that it has been chiefly due to the 
sanity of the great Indian public which has withheld its support 
that German plans in India failed,” Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Sir 
William Meyer, Sir Claude Hill have each spoken on things that 
they know^ India through the eyes of an American journalist is 
therefore} eatremcly interesting, j. 
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The Dwelling Place ot jAGin-^hy Winston Chm c^L 

Mr. Churcluill alwajs writes to some purpose. He has 
the 1 are gif I of investing prcsiing sod il problems with dramatic 
and human interest. In the “Dwelling Place of Light” he tells 
the story of two si-t.rs to whom modem education gives new 
desires, and social conditions lefuse fulfilment. It is astor3»of 
broken lives and pathetic diiillusionments. d'he Dwelling Place 
of Light levealcd at the end is the hou-.e of an author wheic 
love and undcisUnding leign and where a broken girl finds a 
home, full of sincere sjnnpathy. la the East the ancients declared 
that human inheiitance of endles-s ]oy was rifled by five thieves: 
passion, anger, covetousness, desire and egoism; and in the 
(.onquest of these was the wiy to unchanging peace. In the West 
the leaders of new times promise in the fulfilment of the hunger 
of all these the road to Motors'- and joy. The East found content¬ 
ment while the West is discontented and perpctuall)' at war 
groaning with agony. Tt seems as if ancient wisdom will come 
to its own in the end. J S. 

TiIe Red Plyvet — 'ly William J. {John London.) 

William J. Locke has written before of the Dispensers of 
Happiness, of Temples of Innocence, and’of Interesting Vagabonds, 
$howing that darkness and shadow are of our own creation and 
have no place amiAst suiahinc and laughter which fill the earth. 
“The Red Planet is a tale of the war, the pathetic stoiy of great 
losses and noble acceptance of the loss. The grim reality of sin 
atid sorrow find* admittance, though sorrow is only the gateway 
ttoedemption. Men go into flam>s to prove themselves, and 
'iV'wen true as steel accept love and labour and sacrifice. The 
Story tevcals the unsullied and strong character of men bf old 
aristocratic families who will not suffer defeat, and straight as an 
arrowy march to death on the tall of duty, zealous to keep their 
honor bright, and other man who arc conscious of class wrongs 
only* The story gives some personal items of the War as It has 
affected different classes in England* The new tithes have dis- 
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turbcd old lo} alj|;ks and the story speaks of men who arc anxious 
to have all the good things of life without the necessaiy ‘^acriljcc. 
Men of this class ignoic that love and strength and wisdom a'c 
the bulxvarks of national progress and a sclfisli search for the good 
things of life its weakness. “The Red Planet'* docs not bubble with 
innocent laughter but its sweet serenity has the old charm of 

Locke and the book is interesting from cover to co\cr. 

—:- J. S. 

Tul Soul oi Tin. Bisiiop—f/y II.G. Wells (r asscll & Co., London.) 

The fertile hr.iincd II. G. Wells has written another book. 
It is really the sequel lo hie Invisible King. It is no ksi interest¬ 
ing and thought piovoking than the former. 'I'hc giiiu rc.alitics 
of war suddenly aw’akcn in the mind of a Bishop the spirit of 
enquiry which leads him to lca\c the Church and seek salvation 
in humble w'ork. 'I hc Bishop sees visions, a doctor gives him an 
elixir which leleascs him from the body, and then he secs God. 
lie sees German and Russian piisoncrs talking together, and a 
Brahmin talking to an Knglish p liutcr on the blind intolerance 
of lace and caste in a fiicndly wc>, recognising that all tins 
c'onfiidon of wais, of castes and creed'*, and national animosities, 
is made by men, by kings and churches and deluded egotists. Ihe 
Bishop, as sponsered by Wells, comes to the conclusion that after 
this war there w’ill be no kings and no churches and mankind 
wnll settle* down in peace and fiieiidliness. Mr. ^’ells has proph¬ 
esied before and it seems that he sometimes secs; It is, however, 
inciedible that without an inner change mankind without its 
shepherds wdll at once de\clop w’isdom and right undcistanding, 
marchings* straight loathe feet of God. V: J. S. ^ 

King oi< tiil Khvblr RitLEs—6y J'albot Mitndy 
(' oiislnble and Co., Loudon.) 

Talbot Mundy in his “Winds of the World” struck the right 
note when he wrote of the great comradeship that cxisk d between 
Indian soldiers and English officers. Indeed the story if translated 
into Punjabi will be a source of inspiraiion to Indian soldier*^ 
his King of the Khyber Rifles *' Vasmani again 

I I ^ V 1 
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mysteriously enchanting as the scent which pcrftnnes the air she 
bicathes. The story is told with skill and insight, and it seems as 
if like Kider Haggard in Africa the author has found an unfailing 
source of romance on our frontiers. Talbot Mundy, unlike other 
English wrilcis who, when speaking ot the people of India, find 
nothing to admire or to praise, has departed from the accepted 
tradition and discovered that India is the very mother land of chiv¬ 
alry, ‘’that besides sedition she breeds gentlemen with stout hearts, 
that in addition to what our Christian book calls whoring after 
strange Gods India strives after purity. He knew that India’s Ideals 
are all imperishable and her crimes but a kaleidoscopic phase. ” 
The war has proved the reading of Talbot Mundy and his art is 

icvcaled in the story which we can unhesitatingly recommend. 

- — - J. S. 

CHRISTINE by Alice CholmondeUy^ {Macmillan, London). 

Just a sheaf of letters to her mother by a charming English 
girl who happened to be in Germany at the outbreak of war and 
died on her way home. In her brief sojourn in Germany she 
fell in love \\ 1 th a German officer. Just fourteen days of love 
and sunshine, as she pathetically puts in one of her letters, and 
then the war came and her lover started “to pay off his bill of 
duty to the last farthing.” In the meanwhile she flitted across 
the border where those who are united truly find perfect love. 
Incidentally th(\ilettcis provide an extraordinarily viVid picture 
of the state of fcelnng among the German people in that period, a 
state of excitement and elation and relentless determination over¬ 
shadowing all other considerations. J. S. 

I The DafeAM Compiled-‘by Rani Navaiitf L, M, S. 

{Practical Medicine, Delhi) 

Mr. Rama Narain dreamed rather a remarkable dream and 
haa tJfSfCtt asking for its solution. The replies which he received 
are now collected in a handy little volume revealing that one ot 
the commonest expiifiences of mankind remains uncommonly 
beyond the grasp of our physical intelligence. There are dreams 

atfd dreams. The ordinaty working of the brain in half sleep and 

H (J . \ 
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Its kaleidoscopic Uctivities aeserves tittle attention, it is aream 
that come true» visions flashed from across the subliminal into 
brain consciousness which call for a solution. The dream writers 
on the “Dream Problem” have not tried to measure the immeas¬ 
urable deeps of human consciousness which remain unexplored. 
Indeed one has to say with Tennyson;—“Nothing worthy proven 
can be proved.’* 

J.S. 

FYODOR DOSrOlESSKY—THE MAN. 

An Appreciation. 

m __ ' 

Many English people have read and heard little of the Russian 
writer Dostoicssk}^ though his name is becoming known to an ever 
larger circle of thinkers and readers in all countiics besides his own 
where he is looked on as one of their greatest wi iters, many putting 
him above Tolstoi and Turgenieff: but Dostoiessky cannot be com¬ 
pared with anyone, he has an individuality of his own, he is afraid 
of nothing and nobody. He dares put into the form of words, 
thought, rarely expressed before with such clearness and con¬ 
viction. 

The fact of PAIN is hammered in, in all Dostoiessky's novels. 
They arc crucl^and ruthless in their exposition of evil and suffering, 
but serious thinkers must reckon with him and his jputlook on lUe. 
His sincerity and powerful will grapp ing with th^C forces of good 
and evil, grip one as only the thoughts of a rcatiy great spirit 
can do. 

0pstoie*»sky will not appeal to readers of light literature, to the 
thoughtlesii and censorious, but to those who care tol pierce through 
the shams and subterfuges of life^ and to face realities, he has a 
message to 4eliver, though it is fraught with pain and suffering. , < 

We owe our growing knowledge of Dostoiessky and his 
in a iaijgo measnre to Mrs* Constance Carnctt*$ recent and 
patnetlo ^nslations, though there have been other translatfoiis"^ 
previous to l^ome of his works, such as *» The Idiot ”, are HM i 
to be . Sihlilixus tibmvjr edition, n. 
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There is a of Dostoicssky by Evgeny Soloviev, 

which is translated into English under the title ‘ Dostoiesskj', his 
Life and Literary Activity ** but this work does not reflect much 
credit cither on Dostoiessky or on the writer. The author lacks the 
sympathetic insight necessary to understand a man like Dostoiessky 
who is abo\ e common standards. 

Middleton Murray’s “ Critical study of Fyodor Dostoiessky ’’ 
an illuminating appreciation. 

Fyodor Dostoiessky was bom in 1821 and died suddenly in i88j. 
He intended becoming a writer from the time he was a boy at school? 
he did not finish his first novel “Poor Folk” until he was twenty- 
tour, This at once brought him into touch with the best wrifers of 
^he day m Pcliograd. 

In 18J.9, be was airci'ted, and sentenced to death. The day 
dawned when he and his companions were led out to the Seme- 
ijofsky Square to be shot. The pri'>oneis were collected on a large 
platform, at the foot of which stood coffins ready to rfccive them. 
Three of the ringleaders \\erc bound to posts and the order to fire 
given. Dostoiesskey, awaited his turn for execution, poised on the 
brink of eternity, life on earth finished, a moment more and—what ? 
.where 

At this moment a reprieve arrived, the prisoners were unbound r 
instead of deatb,kenlences of various durations were meted out for 
exile 111 Siberia. \he stiain had been too g«eat for one of his fellow- 
prisoners, whow’ynt out of his mmd and never rccoveicd. Dostoies¬ 
sky was condemned to four years penal servitude to be followed by 
a term of compulsory service as a prwate soldier. All civil lights 
and his tank of nobility were cancelled. 

^ It was as if at the time of the execution Dostoiessky's soul 
finished with this life» separated it»elf from his body and 
having once become detached, never returned. He hadfshown signs 
ol this dual Ijfc before, but henceforward it becomes a marked 
feature of his life. ^ t*ea<ie[ and harmony are not for him, Pain and 
•discord are t^o be his lot id tife« Until his death he Strove to find the 

^ Living 5 his whole life is torn 
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by thoughts on the Why and the Wherefore of things. He had in 
a high degree that **Passion for Knowing” which to a greater or 
lesser degree inspires al|^ thinkers, and it urged him into abysses 
where lesser men would ha\ e halted from prudence or fear. 

Pam pulsates all his wnting, he never created a character 
who does not suffer He only sees anguish, evil and pain, and yet 
at tlie vciy bottom of all it seems as if he sensed a wa\ out, hut he 
did not take it. He cannot or will not believe tint good can pre¬ 
vail, it IS not for h»m Purification by suffering is not what he sees 
around him, and he only portrays what he h is himself experienced. 

Dostoiesskj lb not a Christian, he does not believe in the Divi¬ 
nity of Christ, he has a passionate adoration foi Chri>t, the Man 
because he suffered so much. In “ The Idiot ’ and othci of his 
woiks, this is stiongly shewn, but the moic he adoics the Man Christ, 
the mof^ he suffers, tliinkinj; of the agonies Christ wa^ foiced to go 
through before the apparent victoiy of the forces of e\ il. 

One of the characters in ‘ The Idiot” says of a Holbein picture 
*^1 Christ after he is taken down fiom the Cioss 

“ Looking at such a pictuic, one conceives of natuie m the shape 
of an immense, merciless dumb beast, or moio coirecti}, though it 
seems strange, in the foim of a huge michinc of the most modern 
construction which, dull and insensible, has aimlessly clutched, 
crushed and swallowed up a great pucelcss Being, a Being worth all 
naturc-and its laws, worth the who’> earth, whit<n was cieated per¬ 
haps solely for the ad\ ent of that Being”. 

Some years after the expiration of his sentence, when Dostoiea- 
isky was permitted to return to Petrograd, he and his brother started 
a couple of magazines which cost them much time, labour and 
money. One of the magazines was suppressed and in starting Jt again 
under a new name they incurred heavy expenses. After the deai0» 
ot his hitither, illness and debt weighed sq heavily on Po$to»e?% 
t^t he had to leave Russia. He continued td work in exile and 
illness a,hd extreme poverty. Aft^r a few years he was able to 
and settle Jn Petrograd where partly through his already |)uoHshe4 
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works/|iAd owing to his “ Jo«mal of an Mtljor’*" iV^hich was 
|!hOfi appearing periodicaliyi he was tanked among the first of 
Russian writers. ^ 

In order to understand Dostoicssky and his works, the three 
prime factors of his life need to be taken into account. His sentence 
pf e^aecution— his imprisonment in Siberia—and his epilepsy, 
jfjljs writings are all expressions of his thrice tormented soul. “ DosN 
<^te 4 H(ky himself thought the thoughts of his thinking heroes, he 
lavi$hes his own blood to make them live. He created them because 
ihe remaning 7 vhii"h they embodied teas io him uninsjvjfabJe, 
That was the indispensable condition of their being” says Murray. 

Incidentally it reveals the heart of a suffering people, dilven to 
despair, without hope and without comfort. The old order has 
changed and a new order is still in the making. Russia surely 
4 dterve$ a better future. 

MANSEL YOVSQ. 



WHEIN SOI^DIKRS vSPHAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


The following batch of interesting letters from French 
and Russian soldiers at the Front, has been sent to us for 
publication, by the la<ly whose “Letters from a War Hos¬ 
pital in France” have enlivened the pages of this Review 
for the laat two years. This intrepid and cultured lady 
answered the call of Duty as soon as the War broke out, 
and left her comfortable home in far-away Canada to tend 
the wounded soldiers in France. How tenderly she has 
nursed them back to life and to what extent she has 
earned the gratitude of the soldiers, these simple letters 
amply testify. They breathe devotion and affection such as 
must have fallen to the lot of but few such noble workers 
in the field. Our friend is not a “nurse” in the ordinary 
sense of the term; few soldiers call her by that name, 
they rather take pride in speaking of her as “ mother ” 
and the way in which French and Russian soldiers vie 
with one another in lavishing their genuine affection and 
undying devotion on the “ Mother ”, is touching in the 
extreme. Happy the children who can claim such a 
“ mother and blessed is the “ mother ” who has earned 
the gratitude and love of so many “ alien ” children. 

{BMUtr*) 

The lollowing letter was written during the first spring 
of the war by a soldier of whom I have no later news. 
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Madame— 3 - 5 ’ 15 * 

Having received the muffler which you sent me I 
thank you deeply, for we have often enough rain, and it 
will do me great service. I am always in good health, 
and I keep the hope to find again my dear family, and 
when I feel discouraged, 1 at once make my act of resig¬ 
nation, “That Thy will be done”, and if one day I should 
fall, I shall receive .a welcome from Him, for I have 
always followed the doctrines which were taught me. 
We have much work at this moment and very little 
libertj’’, but we do it with a great deal of courage. For 
some time past we have been promised a rest at the dept»t, 
but I do not expect to be there more than three or four 
days, and if the good God will that I return home, as I have 
always the good hope, I will be infinitely grateful to you. 
Receive, Madame, my profoundcst gratitude. 

Hector-. 

# * * 

25 - 3 - 15 . 

Dear Madame and Beiiclactress, 

I received to-day when I arrived from the advanced 
post my helmet. I thank you very sincerely, for with 
this change of weather, it always rains. During our stay 
at the advanced posts we were well bombarded by the 
aeroplanes ; happily, they had not well gauged their 
distance. The shells fell at 50 yards from us, breaking 
great holes in the ground, but happily no one was 
wounded. 

Dear Madame, we begin to have hope, for there is 
good news ou the Russian side, in the taking of Prysmel, 
which cauuot fail to advance us for the end of hostilities 
Dear Majdame, I thank you for the last sausages as well 
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as for the tobacco, which gave me great pleasure, for 
one has not often so fine and so good to smoke. Eujiu, 
I need nothing more in the way of clothes ; if you send 
me something, seud only eatables, that is what will give 
the greatest service. Now I leave you, Madame, to rest 
myself, for during the last four days )' have hardly slept. 
Trusting in the grace of Clod to give us back our liberty, 
your friend and protegd who thanks you for your great 
generosity. 

I have a comrade in my division who is a photo¬ 
grapher, so he has taken us, and if that would give you 
pleasure I will scud you one. 

Jean ?. V. 

♦ ♦ i. « 

Dear Madame and dear Benefactress, 

I begin by thanking you for your packets of cigar¬ 
ettes which gave me so much pleasure ; you are very good 
to have alwa 3 \s something to send me, to take patience aud 
courage to wait the end of this cursed war, which never 
ends. We have just learnt that Italy will perhaps come 
in on our side ; if it were only true it vould perhaps 
hasten the end of the hostilities, for it will soon be ten 
mouths that we have left our families uithont being able 
to see them again. /Sn/in^ let us leave all to the merc 3 ' 
of God, no matter what comes. 

Receive, dear Madame, all my thanks. Your protege 

and friend. P. P. 

« « « « « 

2 April 1915. 

Dear Madame, 

As always I write for m3^self and comrade Briet in 
order to thank you lor your goodness in sending us all those 
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parcels, which give us so much pleasure and so much good, 
for we soldiers of the invaded territory receive nothing 
from our exiled relatives who have brought nothing away 
from that brutal and,ferocious blow which destroyed and 
burnt the little which we possessed, and for the rest it 
would not be well done for us, for they have need of money 
to feed themselves, and they must work for that, they do 
not complain and they are French as we, and ask only to 
See us again at the end of this war if death spares us. 
Happy those w’ho may find again their homes after these 
hard battles and the diseases that we fear, for here the air 
smells bad and the water is not always good to drink; it is 
full of dirt from the dung and waste which is everywhere, 
besides the water which washes over many dead, and our 
dead beasts, all that goes into the springs; so I am going to 
ask yon if during the summer yon could send ns something 
to put in the water to make it fit to drink and to keep ns 
from fevers and sicknesses if you will. Since you ask, send 
U3 a little chocolate, for that keeps a long time or anything 
else that your kindness prompts: that will give us pleasure 
and improve our diet for we eat only rice, beans, rata^ 
potatoes cooked in water with some grease with a little 
meat cooked together; they would do better to brown their 
meat, it would be eaten with more pleasure, for we can no 
more relish it ; it is the fare that we have eaten since the 
beginning. • 

Mavis S— 

«• f « 

The three letters which follow were written by a 
soldier artisan who, when called away from his home in a 
large manufacturing city of the North at the beginning 
pf the war, left behind a wife and young son of whom he 
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was only able to receive tbe briefest news at long intervals 
Badly wounded early in tbe war, be was nursed in a, 
Cannes hospital, and returned to his depdt at Quimper, 
Brittany, whence the first letter is dated the last day of 
October 1915. 


Madame, 

I was a little uneasy not having your news, and I. 
wondered if yot| were sick. I thank you very much for 
your good letter and I shall be very glad to receive the socks 
muffler and jersey which 5^011 will send me, for which I 
can only thank you with all uiy heart, and be very grate¬ 
ful to you. 

Madame, I am in a compagnie de marche^ and I 
shall change again to go to the Front. At present I 
am well and I am very happy to take again my militar 3 r 
service; now I do not find the time verj^ long, for in the 
compagnie de marche we w'ork from five o’clock in the 
morning until five at night; one has not a minute for rese 
and w'e are tired when the evening arrives. 

As I already told you in my last letter, I have 
received news of my wife and my son so I am very happy 
and I have sent another letter bjr Holland. I assure 
you that has given me new heart and courage, and I am 
more than ever impatient to return to the Front. I long 
for the war to be over to return home) but I can not 


think th^t it will finish before next year; cost what it may, 
we wBl go to the end and we pray God that He will give 
, us the'.'&tbir^fSlffiiiprotect our families. 


weather,.,i^bTrfble, always 
, the, wiperiAt', present 
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go to the mass and to the cemetery, where we shall all go 
to honor the heroes who died for la paine. 

Wishing you good health and renewing my sincere 
thanks, I beg you, Madame, to accept the expression of my 
devoted gratitude and of my respectful friendship. 

Jean D. 

« • « 

Douarnenez^ December 23, I9l5. 

Chore Madame, 

I have just received your parcel and I haste to write 
you to thank you with all my heart. At the moment 
when I received it we were to start on the march. I taste ^ 
bonbons during the march, and that prevented my 
having to drink water. I found them delicious as well 
as the chocolate. I thank you sincerely for the w'hole 
parcel. 

In this moment there are permissions of four days for 
Christmas and the New Year, most of those still here are 
from the invaded district, and I would be 15 days older, 
that the permissions might be finished; for every one has 
his story, they speak of the New Year, and of their homes, 
that gives the cafard^ and for me I th ink much of my son 
who should make his first communion in the next month 
of May, and nevertheless that does not prevent that we wait 
for next spring with impatience. We have the hope of 
finishing next year and more than ever we are sure of 
coniiuering;<|>ur enemies We are very j|§merous at the 
dep^t ;ah'd we, a„ great,' deal; they form' :many section s 

of ^ that by the springtime, we 

sh^11|tve ; t:hi thread to unwind. If only 
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they would come out of their holes, we could measure 
with them, but in open field they will not come, but we 
will hive them all the same, our will will prove stronger 
than their preparations. 

Dear Madame, I beseech and I pray God that the year 
1916 niry be the deliverance of all Europe, and that God 
will punish Gerniiiiy for all the .mourning which she 
has sown in the whole world, 

Wishing you good health and renewing all my thanks, 
1 send you, dear Madame, my sincere greetings. 

tout devoui^, 

Jean. 


* * 

Douarnenez, 23rd January 1916. 
M \DAMF, 






I send you a few lines to tell you that I left Quimper 
on Friday with a detachment for the Front. Arrived at 
10-30 o’clock, at noon we were already dressed to start, when 
at 1 o clock they told us that the men of the class of 1899 and 
1900 would not go; we were twent 3 r-onc men of those classes, 
we all wetit to the office of the Coinmaiidaiit to ask to go all 
the same, and nothing to do. I was very glad to leave, and 
now I fell ill again, but 1 don’t think that we will be long 
without starting. This morning the Adjutant came to 
look for me to take again my place as orderly, but I, seeing 
him arrive, hid myself, for he would keep me again longer 
and prevent me from leaving, for I prefer to take again my 
place on the field of battle than to stay longer here, I 
received a letter from N——, he is at his dep6t, he is in 
the second list to leave* he is sure he will wait longer yet. I 
think that they keep as many men as possible in the 
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depots to avoid the sicknesses of the winter, and that next 
spring soniething will be done; but before all I pray Ood 
and ask Him of his favor that he will give the people tliei^ 
liberty, and that we vanquish our cut sect enemies, and 
that this sad war may soon end. 

Tn sending you my new address I wi'-h you good healtlh 
and I send you, Madame, 1113^ \e^y sincere '.Meetings, 

iout (li^oitf. 


Jean T).- 


The letter that follows was written by a boy wdio 
arrived at a Cannes hospital in the early days of July 191 S, 
sent down from the French Front with a leg so badly 
shattered that it was thought impossible to save it. He 
was not amputated, ho.vever, but spent a 3'ear and a half 
in the hospital before being ; efo) m( and sent home. 

He had but little education and the spelling is of the 
sketchiest. There w^ere only three sons in the family, 
himself and the twm of whom he speaks. 

( aunc^^ ihf 6f/i January lOKi 

My dear Nurse, 

I write you this letter to give 3'on my news which are 
very good for the moment, and I hope with all m3' heart 
that this will find you the same on its arrival. 

The other day the Principal passed, and proposed me for 
another operation, it is to close the hole in my leg. It will 
not be a great thing; but after all it is alwa3’S an operation 
and you may believe that I begin to have had enough. 
Enfifty one must take it with patience. 
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The other day we received the bad news "which struck 
me to the heart that my brother Joseph is dead, the one who 
was wounded; you may believe that there is cause for grief. 

You will tell me if you receive news of the other broth¬ 
er, the one who was made prisoner? I received the little' 
souvenir you sent me for the New Year, and I thank you 
veiymucli. 

^Your little Jules who thinks of you. 

-Sf ^ 

From the same:- 

Ihc IStk February 1917, 

^ly dear Nurse, 

I write 3^011 these few words to give you my news which 
arc very good for the moment, and I hope with all my 
heart that this will find you the same on its arrival. 

My dear injirtmh’c^ I wish to tell 3^011 that I am no 
more at the Parc, they sent me to A— and one is not so 
well here as at Cannes. Before I left Cannes a lady came 
to see me, sent by 3^011, to take the details about my brother. 
I thank you very much, you are so kind to me, you may 
believe that never in my life will I forget you. 

For my leg it goes well, I walk now with a cane. I 
did what you told me before leaving ; I gave the crutches 
that you bought for me to a comrade who had none. I 
embrace you with all luy heart, your little wounded who 

will never forget you, 

" Jules. 

(No news was ever received of the missing brother.) 

* * * • • 

The following was written by a Corsican after a change 
of hospital. The writing is beautiful, almost like copper¬ 
plate, and the spelling nearly perfect. 

Ntce^ the 25th November 1915. 
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Madame, 

1 am very happy to have had your news. For you 
must have a good constitution to be always caring for my 
comrades, although 1 do not know‘them, but to-day all 
soldiers are brothers. 

As for me, I am in a hospital since the lOth of this 

month. I find myself ’in the hospital at-.It is well 

enough, but not like Greoux for the food, and for y^|jfir 
untiring care, and your frequent visits, it was not like this, 
but I do not complain ; we have a very good doctor, very 
kind, a good man. I must tell you that I suffer always 
with the enteritis and the rheumatism, and with palpita¬ 
tions of the heart. I take always medicines, but my dis¬ 
eases being chronic, the remedies do not have any effect, 
and 1 am condemned to suffer. 


I am very happy to tell you that yesterday afternoon 
I received the letter from your friend. Mademoiselle Page> 
at the same time as j^ours. i was much surprised, because 
she said she, would come to sea me, that will be au 
inconvenience for that gracious and noble person. 


She had the kindness to ask me what might give me 
pleasure. Truly, Madame, I dared not to say much, not 
knowing her. Since she asked me much to tell her in my 
reply, ,I prayed of her without inconveniencing herself, to 
bring me some beads. It is my only 4 k|ractiott to kill my 
tii^e otherwise 1 become too melancholy without doi^gf any- 

occasion I shall profit to make you 
' as soon as miadCvV' 

wiU"''liave the 

letter InfMtely for', the Trouble 

,#ongrat^fuH’to.you. ■ 
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I have to tell you, Madame, that I received the visit 
of ray brother, he is always at his depot, he is goiujj to 
take au examination. The other three are always on the 
Front. For Gurnier, I have not had his news for long. 
I will write him one of these days. He has no luck cither 
I share his suffering. 

Please give many thanks to those good people o f the 
Unjted States for the good they do to us continuall3'’, above 
all many thanks to your kind daughter. 

Receive, Madame, a cordial greeting from all my 
family, and my best thanks, that I will never forget. 

In the hope of reaching 370U, receive my respectful 
homage . 

Lc Soldat Valery Abraham, 
o # * * * 

The following was addressed to an elderly French¬ 
man who was for a time an orderly in the hospital, but 
who was a masou b3^ trade. In the original, of course, the 
pronouns of affection, thee and thou are used, which are to 
be rendered in English by the cold “ you.’^ This letter 
is very w'ell spelt. 

7 he 23 rd October 1916 . 

My DEAR FATHER, 

I send you this letter to give you my news. For 
the moment things arc not too bad, but there is iiew.s in 
the regiment that we have passed into a new division of 
attack, and certainly we are going to leave for the Somme, 
so I shall try to, give you my news as regularly as possible, 
and if you aro too long without receiving them, do not 
worry^ 1 have giiven your address to the regiment, and 
in case I or wounded they will let you know. 

I go with ^ht ^ possible courage, but I hope to 
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have the good fortune to come out of it as well as may be* 
I hope that out of your two sons one may come back to 
you. Give my news to Etienne. At the same time I must 
tell you that I have not yet received anything from that 
kind lad 3 ^ who was going to send me winter clothing. 
Well^ I hope to receive them soon. Greet her for me, and 
thank her very much on my behalf. Well, my dear 
father, I don’t hive a great deal to say to you for the 
moment, onl 3 ’’ that I embrace you with all my heart. 

Your son who loves you, 

Jkan. 

Ai 

1 forgot to tell 3 'ou that we have snow, and it is very 
cold. 


SONNKT 


With tixed ga/.e I’\o watched tiiy hallowed face 
From Timei> unknown beginning. Heart's desire. 

From land to land I’ve tracked tliee in thy race 
.\nd drunk th3' Beauty’s nectar, with heart oti lire 
Away from thee my senses know no rest, 

"^'et thou prolongest this cruel hide-and-seek 
My love to try and my love to test 
Such is thy frolic fanc\'s playful freak 
riiou art the life that shines in radiant star» ! 

Thou art the joy that lights tliQ dome of skN^ I 
Thou art the force that warrijst ’ yond all wars! 
rhoii art the bliss—the bliss for whom gods die !, 

'I'hy Beauty clothes this woe-worn earth in light 
'I'hy music moves it on to hea^'e^ly height. 

AiUhabad, SHY AM SUNDAR LALL 
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(From Overseas). 

‘‘For Freedom, and the Right, we gave them 

gladl3r 

Yea! Kven to death with Ilononr but to shame 
We ne’er had spared them’’ say the mothers sadlj'' 
“Was it for this to Britain’s aid they came 
Our gallant sons ? 

Was it for this—to face a grave temptation 
Leading to others —ht the Motherhtnd 
When more than one (and surely wiser) Nation 
Has swept the dreaded scourge from out her land 
' We speak of Drink! 

Oh! England, Mother England— do your duty 
And save our sons from this so dreaded snare. 
Which wrecks too soon both soul and body’s 

beauty 

Hearken dear England to the Mother's pra 3 ^er 
Their Honour spare. 


B. M. WILLS. 



THK FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL INDIA. 


A S President of the Industrial Conference held at Luck¬ 
now, the Hon. Rai Sitanatli Roy Bahadur wound 
up his illuminating address with a glowing picture of the 
future that stretches before Industrial India. A survey of 
the present industrial situation and .a scrutiny of its pos¬ 
sibilities lend proper perspective and significance to this 
prophetic utterance. The Hon. Mr. Sitanath jn his perora¬ 
tion said : “ I see before me an Awakened India. I see 
her teeming millions working in mines and factories dotted 
all over her surface and along the banks of her mighty, 
majestic rivers and along her sea-washed shores. I see her 
cottages once more full of busy life. I see the Indian and 
distant seas ploughed once more by Indian ships, manned 
by Indian crews, navigated by Indian mariners, laden with 
Indian merchandise. I see India bringing again to distant 
nations her.great gift of spiritual civilization.” It should 
be the earnest and incessant endeavour of all those inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of this country to help the resuscitation 
of industries and vigorous spread of commerce. The in¬ 
spiring vision of an India industrially advanced, commerci¬ 
ally supreme and spiritually blessed is to be transmuted 
into a living reality.With vast and varied natural re- 
scmrce.s, wifcji a numerous and industrio# population, with 
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the growth of wealth and of habits of proper investment, 
with the opening up of the highways and high seas for 
commerce, with the increased needs incidental to a mate¬ 
rial civilization, the advance of India to the forefront 
of industrial nations may well viewed with robust 
and yet reasonable optimism. On all sides, the forces 
of expansion and competition, invention and inanu- 
facture are at work in the industrial world. The days 
of isolated village units as the centres of economic life 
belong to the irrevocable past. Equally so are the daj'S of 
slow weaving in artistic design and “ wind-woven ” texture. 
These are times of strenuous and not always scrupulous 
competition when the machine dominates the industrial 
sphere. A quaint English writer of an early period w’as 
certainly shrewd in doubting if the machine made by man 
w'ould not retaliate by enslaving him. His words have a 
more intimate and astonishing signillcaiice at the present 
day when the problem of factory life and the pouring of in¬ 
ventions sternly betoken industrialism. The questions of 
Capital and Labour, the grow'th of the movements of socia-' 
lism and syndicalism, the activities of Trusts and Trades 
Unions, haveall followed in the wake of the great transforma 
tioii known as the Industrial Revolution in the West. The 


changes in the West have been quick and sweeping: they 
have affected the methods and materials of production, they 
have universalized markets, and introduced the benefits as 
also the risks of mobile credit. Sheep-rearing and wool¬ 
growing in England have given place to energetic and 
extensive manufactures for export abroad. Economic con¬ 
ditions in England as elsewhere have undergone a complete 
readjustment and in India alone they can not persist in 
their Old World terxour, 
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It has come to be recognised even in high and distant 
quarters that India can no longer afford to remain “ a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water.” The conditions of 
primitive ease and simplicity, of Vedic self-abnegation can 
not be predicated of this land in the twentieth century. 
India has moved far away from the old moorings. She can 
not be held tight to them when the current of progress 
urges her to the high seas of commerce. The old system 
was admirable in many respects, but it must be remembered 
that it necessarily becomes effete and anachronistic when 

if 

the conditions to which it was attuned have been almost 
revolutionised. She can not cling to a falling tower or, 
to adopt the telling phrase of Mr. Sitaiiath, she can not 
“ stand on her last legs” and yet bid defiance to a fast- 
moving industrial world. The time is propitious and 
pressing, the need is imperative and the course is clear. 
Casting aside the shackles of conservatism, India is to use a 
free hand in the shaping of her economic destiny. 

The old world methods that have to be discarded or 
'modified belong to the category of “archaic economy” 
familiarised by Sir Theodore Morison. “The Old order 
changeth yielding place to New” is as true of the economic 
as of other lines of national development. Economic methods 
are tested by the measure in which ' they suit and satisfy 
requirement j; their spirit and framework call for 
adjustment to the changed conditions of the time. Adapta^ 
tion then ts the life and law of congenial progress —sudden and 
ingenious creations are out of the natural order and are 
'seldom successful whether in the political or the economic 
sphere. Natura non facit saltum is a motto which Prof. 
Marshall is not tired of presenting to the mind of his read¬ 
ers, This spirit of wise adaptation takes into account the 
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past and the future alike. The roots of progress strike into 
the past but are so to be directed and protected as to bring 
nourishment and fruition into the future. The trend of 
economic activities is to be keenly watched and guided to¬ 
wards a prosperous culmination. To go against the past 
would thus be to misread the process of natural evolution 
It would also mark alike lack of insight and gratitude. The 
pinnacle of industrial welfare which appeals to us should 
not avert our gaze from the foundation on which it should 
rest. 

Among the prominent features of the Archaic system may 
be mentioned Caste as a social division of Labour, agriculture 
as the mainstay, self-sufficing village life, small scale weav- 
iug and difficult transport. These conditions existed when 
custom had a strong grip over the mind,when the needs of the 
people were few and simple, when the isolation of economic 
life in villages in point alike of principle and transport 
narrowed the market. No large mauufactures or intense 
competition, no speedy communication or varied require¬ 
ments, no high standard of living or growth of wealth could 
be expected uuder these limitations. But broadening influ¬ 
ences have set in later and we have to consider here the 
result they have produced and the response they require. 
The c hanged conditionsto-day call for a suitable re-fash* 
ioning of economic aims and activities. Birth should not be 
allowed to operate asan invidious bar to any employment. 
Careers must be open to talent drawn from whatever 
levels of society. Merit, resourcefulness and training 
alone should count in the work of economic develojiment. 
Division of labor doubtless is indispensable ; it stands 
for specialisation and close business acquaintance. But 
it need not run along lines of social stratification. In 
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the economic world, as distinct from the social or religions, 
there should be no conventions or limitations. Freedom 
to grow, resist, benefit and survive is the sign and 
sine qua non of economic prosperity. Agricultural occupa¬ 
tion, again, in secluded and self contained villages, can 
not satisfy the mind or quicken the advance of Indians 
at the present day. The plough, though an emblem of 
peace, is hardly an instrument of progress. Agriculture 
as a pursuit is conservative and narrowdng in effect; it 
is beset with the uncertainties of weather and varying 
fertilities of the soil; it is subject to the law of diminish¬ 
ing returns and holds out only a faint and fluctuating 
prospect as the mainstay of an entire people. Moreover, 
the increasing millions of Indian people can not be main¬ 
tained out of the resources of agricultural occupation. 
There is the danger of population outstripping the 
means of subsistence unless new and profitable avenues 
of employment are opened up. Malthusianism, despite 
its exaggerations and omissions, is not devoid of a core 
of truth. It draws pointed attention to the risk of rely¬ 
ing on agriculture alone to meet the requirements of a 
fast growing population. And in India to-day, no ques¬ 
tion can be of more vital moment than the problem of 
variegated employment as an outlet for surplus population. 
The Famine Commission once hinted that the agricul¬ 
tural condition of India has been responsible for the 
recurrence of droughts. The best Safeguard against this 
evil is the development and revival of industries in 
India. The capacity of this country in the production 
of raw materials offers the best argument and assurance 
for the bright future of Indian Industries. In point of 
fertility, land in India takes precedence of most other 
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portions of the globe, of lyaboiir-force India has a vast 
reservoir to be regulated in order to fertilise agriculture 
and industries. Industrial training, capital, leadership 
and a judicious fiscal system are alone needed to develop 
the industrial resources of this couiitr3^ The growth of 
these industries pari passu with the iinprovenient of 
agriculture will afford an outlet to the surplus population, 
enrich the resources of their land and strengthen the 
economic self sufficiency of the Empire itself. This Empire 
policy of invigorating the members, iutensif^dng their 
liuity and knitting them closer together in Imperial 
comradeship won on its economic side a happy reference 
from Sir. Guy Fleetwood Wilson as Finance Member of 
the Government of India. 

In the words of Justice Ranade, a sober economist, 
India has natural aptitudes in her children, undevclope 
but unlimited resources, peace and order, the whole world 
open and a marvellous situation as the emtorium of 
all Asia—priceless advantages that will secure success 
if we deserve it b3^ striving for it.” This suggestion 
derives force and significance from a survey of the in¬ 
dustrial advancement of India in the past. An inquiry 
into the past affords guidance and inspiration for progress 
in the future. The lines of Indian genius, the marvels of 
her industry are clearly imprinted in the days when this 
country was an Emporium of fine inanuactures. Industrial 
greatness of India is ^ot of yesterday, but stretches back 
to the twilight of history, and to the days of ancient 
Empires both in Europe and in Asia. The researches of 
Radkumad Mukerjee have brought to light the extensive 
and elaborate shipbuilding and maritime enterprise in 
ancient times, the writings of Ananda Kumaraswamy 
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and Ha veil point to the high degree of development 
attained by handicrafts and the appreciation evoked by 
them. Indian manufactures were proverbially excellent 
and were much in demand all the world over. Indian 
emigrants founded settlements as far away as Java and 
America. Indian ships laden with merchandise scoured 
the high seas, bearing to distant lands the precious 
freight of oriental manufactures. Those were heydays 
of material prosperity when the “wealth of Ind” was 
the euv 3 '' of the world. Even Pliuy is heard to forbid 
the drain of gold from Rome to India in return for silks 
and brocades. Dacca, Cashmere, Delhi were long known 
as centres of muslin, shawl and silk manufacture. The 
blades of Damascus hailed from the workshops of ludia. 
Indian cotton goods excited the admiration of western cus¬ 
tomers and writers. Their design was exquisite and finish 
faultless. Art was a living reality in the land, machinery 
was unknown, manual dexterity and artistic taste combined 
to give the products of India their worth and reputation. 
Those were times when industries fiourished in cottages 
and handicrafts were indigenous alike in design and 
workmanship. Whatever may be the advantages of large 
scale manufacture with the aid of machinery, it can 
not be denied that it has a de-humanising tendency and 
does not conduce to the growth of artistic faculties. To 
recall Adam Smith’s remark, a factory-man helps to 
produce a very small fraction of a pin, say its head, and 
does that act again and again; he is deprived of the 
use and pleasure of fashioning an entire pin. More in¬ 
tricate operations, need it be said are split up into 
countless processes. There is a real and keen delight 
in creative energy. To have made a whole thing by 
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oneself and embodied iu it his artistic sense and 
manual skill is a source of genuine satisfaction, 
while machinery standardises manufactures ; handicraft 
individualises them. Every person has a certain tone and 
touch to impart to his work by way of design or finish, but 
the machine rapidly turns out only uniform products. The 
glowing industrial record of Ancient India should not 
make us merely complacent ; it should rather stimulate 
and encourage our efforts in the direction of future de¬ 
velopment. The success of industries in India is a demon¬ 
strable fact ; it is to be made a living fact at the present 
day. What was attained in early days, it is for ns to 
improve, not to ignore or forget. With the facilities 
opened up by modem civilisation, with the increase in 
demand for all sorts of commodities, it is quite easy and 
essential that India should, take her place in the front rank 
of industrial countries. The economic formula of wealth 
creation is Demand that calls into alliance Capital to act 
upon human labour and raw materials. A great indus¬ 
trial opportunity awaits India at the present juncture, and 
if properly utilised it will enable her to outshine the glories 
of her economic past. 

If the early history of Indian Industries is full of in¬ 
spiration and guidance, their later record offers warning 
and instruction. Thrown upon times of scramble and 
insecurity, forced into competition withcheap and machine- 
made products, bewildered by collision with entirely differ¬ 
ent economic policy and methods. Industrial India entered 
on a phase of decline from the 18th century. The Power- 
loom ruined the hopes of Indian craftsmen. In his econom¬ 
ic History of India, R. C. Dutt has gathered a wealth 
of detailed information and he puts forward a vigorous plea 
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for protection for the building up of Indian manufactures. 
This dismal chapter in Indian economic history emphasises 
the lesson that Free Trade is suitable and beneficial only 
when a certain stage of Industrial development has been 
reached and that until then protection is necessary and justi¬ 
fiable. In order that India may profit by Free Trade, it is 
first necessary that her industries should be brought on a 
level with those of her competitors in point of methods, 
facilities and cost of manufacture. Then alone will compe¬ 
tition be fair and equal, else it is spurious and fatal to 
the weak party. As in a tug of war, not only number but 
strength should be taken into account. The inability of 
India to cope with competition under conditions of Free 
Trade springs from the fact that her industries are not 
sufficiently developed, her methods are not economical and 
up-to-date, her fiscal system is eminently unsuitable. Let 
us turn to the West for a study of the stages leading up to 
Free Trade. 

Industrialism and Free Trade in the West is but 
of recent growth. The Industrial Revolution marks as late 
as early 19th century the ascendancy of protectionist 
policy. Protection in the West has been a necessary stage 
jn the evolution forwards Free Trade. It markedly prevail¬ 
ed in England during the period of Mercantilism and 
Parliamentary Colbertism when English industries were 
protected, imports penalised, exports encouraged, navigation 
Acts and corn laws were vigorously enforced. In those days 
the importer of foreign goods was condemned as a traitor, 
and the exporter of home-made articles considered a true 
patriot. Raw materials were imported from the Colonies 
and manufactures were shut out. English industries were 
thus encouraged and strengthened under a protective regime 
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iu the 18th and early 19th century. When they were 
sufficiently developed, the move forwards towards Laisser 
faire was taken. Freedom in the exchange of commodities 
was adopted and emphasised. Doctrinaire eonomists caught 
up the cry of Daisser faire and pushed that principle in all 
directions. They strengthened the hands of factory owners 
against their workmen offering them heavy work, miserable 
surroundings and meagre wages—alliii the hallowed name 
of Freedom of Contract ! Freedom experienced in starva¬ 
tion was not very comforting. The cry of the children and 
their mothers moved the legislators into passing Factory 
Acts laying down restrictions so as to ameliorate their con¬ 
dition. Thus fairness was secured iu the exchange of 
labour, and freedom in that of commodities. The principle 
of Factory Legislation shows forcibly that the weaker party 
is to be protected and that Freedom as an economic gospel 
should not be pressed too far in contract or commerce. 

The lesson for India from the economic experience of the 
West, especially of England, is that FreeTrade per se is 
not beneficial, that it is iireceded and prepared by protective 
measures. Equality of footing is the soul of competition. 
India to-day is at the threshold of an Industrial Revolution 
like that through which England passed in the latter half 
of the 18th and early 19tlx century. Her industries arc 
languishing and clamour for revival, her resources are vast 
and undeveloped, her population numerous but untrained. 
Industrial India, weak and undeveloped, is brought face to 
face with advanced nations under conditions of Free Trade, 
She requires protection, like Western countries while they 
were in her position, so as to be braced up to a capacity for 
equal participation in the benefits of Free Trade. It is 
in this respect that the fiscal system of India needs 
adaptaiion* 
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The scope and nature of the Protection required for 
Indian industries may be briefly outlined. It is not a plea 
for spoon-feeding nor a cover for incapacity. It is a claim 
hastd on jacl (Hid principU iov the nourishment of Indian 
industries tnUi/ such time that they are able to compete 
freely with the manufactures of other countries. It is a 
qualified, reasonable, discreet and provisional system of 
Protection that is claimed for Indian industries during their 
formation or revival. vSuch a system has benefited England; 
it is found necessary now in the United States, Japan and 
German 3 ^ In the case of infant industries it has won the 
approval of Mill, List and Marshall. It is absolutely 
essential as an intef mediate stage in passing from Agricul¬ 
ture to Manufacture. The writings of Telaug, Raiiadej 
Dutt, Dadaboi and Gokliale reflect the protectionist turn of 
Indian enlightened opinion. Joseph Chamberlain and vSir 
Roper Lethbridge are prominent advocates of Imperial 
Preference. The contentions of those who bespeak Free 
Trade for India condemn themselves. Lord Cromer objects 
to long-lived Protection but forgets that it is intended to 
be short-lived;he says Indian industries are not sufficiently 
developed for it now but will later on say they are too 
developed to need it. Mr. Chattertoii insists on the impos¬ 
sibility of excluding the foreign mannfarJiirer from avail¬ 
ing himself of the advantages of protectionist conditions in 
India but fails to recognise the educative value of foreign 
skill and the practical method of restricting its importation. 
Lastly, Prof. Lees Smith theorises like Lord Cromer and 
threatens like Mr. Chatterton. In saying that protection 
will not be tolerated in respect of Indian jute, cotton, 
hides, etc., the Professor loses sight of the principle of 
Reciprocity and the Scheme of Preference within the 
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Empire. The congenial and suitable development of the 
economic resources of i^veiy member of the Empire, the 
adoption of the Policy of Preference within and Reciprocity 
outside its confines will surely enhance ^national prosperity 
and cement Imperial solidarity. The tariffs should be 
regulated from the immediate stand-point of the individual 
Unit and the wider stand-point of the Phnpire as a whole, 
the economic interests of the Phnpire'would thus be inter¬ 
twined and enduring. The resolution of the Colonial 
Conference of 1907 was coloured bj^ a Preferential Scheme. 
The Imperial War Conference at which India happily is in 
a way represented will be dealing also with the economic 
readjustments to be made after the war. The Prime- 
Minister has agreeably observed that “ by every canon 
of justice, fair dealing and liberty, Indian interests 
ought to be paramount in considering any fiscal matter 
directly affecting that country.” It is to be fervently 
hoped that in the spirit of this pronouncement the fiscal 
problem for India will be tackled and solved so as to benefit 
her and strengthen the Phnpire. A ciualified system of 
Protection for India as par«t of a scheme of Imperial Pref¬ 
erence will brighten her economic future and help the 
resuscitation of her industries. 

The full benefits of the change in fiscal policy urged 
above can be worked out under the guidance and encour¬ 
agement of the State. The present war has strikingly re¬ 
vealed the helplessness of India in the industrial world. She 
has been producing and mainly exporting raw material 

cotton, jiite, hides etc., and receiving back finished 
goods. An increasing proportion of trade with India has 
been fast slipping into the hands of Germany and Austria. 
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On the eve of the war, their volume of trade is represented 
by the following figures:— 

Indian Export Trade 

1912-1913 ^ 1913-1914. 

To Austria, £ 4,834,77.^ ... ... £6,408,800 

Germany £r6,575,543 ... ... £16,867,800 

Indian Import Trade. 

From Austria. £2,844,800 (1912-13) 

Germany £8,542,000 (1915-14) 

Excluded from Austria and Germany'. Indian exports are 
diverted to the United Kingdom, and IJ. S. A. and 
imports hail from Japan, Java and U. S. A. Mr. Findlay'. 
Shirras in his Report on Indian Trade admirably^ traces 
the incidence of war on the movement of commerce. Japan 
is stepping into the place lost by Germany and Austria, 
The effect of the war has been to cut off Indian raw materials 
from the belligerent markets and accumulate them in this 
country itself without the means or facilities of working 
them up into finished goods to meet Indian requirements. 
The conviction is forced upon our mind that India should 
not merely depend on export of raw materials but should 
seek to utilise them for industrial purposes within her own 
borders, thus enriching her resources and providing em¬ 
ployment for her growing population. India is rich in the 
factors of production. They have only to be organis¬ 
ed into a fruitful combination. The problem of Indus¬ 
trial India reduces itself into the question of Men and 
Money, To-day Indian Industries are straggHngin infancy 
or in decadence. The factory system is springing into exis¬ 
tence. Cotton, Jute,''and Rice mills are working in 
Bombay^, Calcutta and Rangoon. Cotton manufactures in 
India find themselves set against heavy odds; first the 
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crises brought about by easy over-production and then the 
Excise Duty which is felt to be a detriment to the export 
of products of Indian mills. An Excise duty on raw 
material like Jute would afford a plentiful source of revenue, 
tlevelop that industry here and lighten the general burden 
of taxation. Woollen manufacture, d 3 ^eing, sugar-making, 
glass industry, match-making, have been grievously handi¬ 
capped for want of capital, proper management, trained 
labour and improved methods. Indigenous efforts are limi¬ 
ted and spasmodic and result onl 3 ’ in instructive failures. 
With the solitar 3 " exception of the Iron and Steel works 
started by J. N. Tata, Indian Industries have not attained 
any noteworthy dimensions. E.specially now that the 
effects of the war have brought home the disadv^antages of 
relying on export of raw materials,—and these in principle 
have been elaborated by Jadiinatli Sarkar —, an impetus 
should be given to Indian Industries. The aid and sym¬ 
pathy of the State is required for the removal of certain 
obstacles that lie in the way of industrial regeneration. 
It is not idl 3 ’ contended that the State should play the rote 
of an entrepreneur and create industries in the land. It is, 
however, necessary that in matters where individual initia¬ 
tive and resources are of no avail, the Government should 
freely add its moral and material support. The progress 
of present-day Japan is an illustration of the success vouch¬ 
safed to Industries under a system of State-Aid. With similar 
facilities, India will make headway in the industrial world. 

The scope for State aid 4n this country may be briefly 
indicated. Considered with referenpe to the departments oi 
Production, State aid is necessary and beneficial until a 
certain stage when applied to Labour, Capital, Leader- 
f ship, Banking and transport. These factors represent 
the Corner stones oj economic prosper it 3 L 
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As regards Labour, the Co-operative Societies working 
under Statutory sanction *iiiark a step in tbe direction of 
State-encouragement. These vSocieties have achieved suc¬ 
cess in relieving indebtedness among the peasantry and 
rescuing them from the clutches of the money lender. They 
have kept Credit easy for agricultural purposes and safe¬ 
guarded its proper utilization. An extension of the work 
of these Societies is badly needed not alone in the field of 
Agriculture but also ill Industries. They ma^^ well take 
up the task of educating cultivators and familiarising them 
with the use of improved implements and manures. The 3 ^ 
may hold agricultural exhibitions and stimulate interest 
in progress. In Industries, these Societies have before them 
the prospect of reviving Cottage-handicrafts. Cottage indus¬ 
tries flourished long in India of the past and may be re¬ 
invigorated as a Congenial system. Havell believes that 
the^’ can compete even with Power looms. Kabir working 
his material shuttle in a mystic mood may inspire workers 
in this line. In his P'ouiidatioiis of Indian Kcoiiomics, Ra- 
dhakumad Mukerjee records the progress of Cottage indus¬ 
tries in the past and their promise of success in the future. 
The growth of this home-industry will also mitigate some 
of the harsher features of Industrialism which is inevitab¬ 
ly coming over India. Industrial India will be immensely 
helped by the labours of men on the lines started by Wolff, 
Raffeisson and Sir Horace Plunkett. Again, in the train¬ 
ing of labour, the State has the function of imparting Tech¬ 
nical Education, starting numerous schools, providing 
industrial experiments and familiarising up-to-date 
methods of Production, lu this way, the mass of Indian 
labourers may be turned into vigilant and well informed 
industrial workers. 
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As important as Men is Money in the develop men I of 
indigenous industries. India is proverbially known for 
her hoarded wealth, though at present the hoards are gra¬ 
dually thinning away. There is wealth in India but 
unhappily it is not available for industrial development. 
As a mode of investment, industrial concerns dc not suf- 
ficiei.tU^ appeal to tbe moneyed people. This is due to 
lack of confidence in the success of industrial enterprise. 
Capita], therefore, is very shy indeed here. Foreign 
Capital has pioneered the way for certain industries 
and it is to bo hoped that it will be followed up b 3 ^ Indian 
Capital. Habits and opportunities of industrial investment 
have to be encouraged in this land. The State can do a 
great deal in rousing confidence by its guaranteeing a 
minimum to shareholders, by granting bounties to .select 
industries, by purchases of shares or of products in some 
promising industrial concerns. To material strength moral 
support will thus be added and investment of Indian Capi¬ 
tal will be largely attracted. 

Industrial leadership, again, provides the link, as it 
were, between Men and Mone^'. The Industrial Jin ire- 
prensur org-iiiises a suitable business and brings intoit 
trained men and financial resources. He need not be a 
Capitalist hiinself. H s function is to bring Labour and 
Capital into unison in tbe working of an Industry. He 
should possess confidence in himself and of others, capa¬ 
city and controlling power which he will devote to the 
minageiueut of his business. Kno.vledge of men and of the 
conditions and scope of his work is indispensable. India 
looks to Captains of Industry for the successful pioneer¬ 
ing or fostering of indigenous manufactures. The train¬ 
ing of industrial workers and the investing inclination of 
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Capit ilists will prepare and smooth the way for Industrial 
leadership. Here again, the State can hasten the 
advent of industrial leaders by starting Polytechnic 
Institutes, offering scholarships for study in other lands? 
opening up model factories with up-to-date machinery 
and by organizing chambers of industry and commerce. 
The remarkable success of Japan in recent times has been 
wrought by the active aid and sympathy of the Govern¬ 
ment extended to the people in industrial advance¬ 
ment. Likewise cherished, Indian Industries will gain- 
vigorous development. b)ven in regard to Transport, it is 
not too much for the S ate to provide facilites for convey¬ 
ance by way of cheap and safe freight and proximit 3 ’ to 
markets. Again the currency policy of a country is most 
vital in influencing foreign trade. It should be automatic 
and acceptable; it should enable a brisk and wide trans¬ 
action of business. In this respect the currency policy 
in vogue in India needs a readjustment. It seeks to main¬ 
tain a token coin like the Rupee in unlimited currency 
Such a .system is quite anomalous and indefensible. The 
Gold Standard Reserve does not hold out any near prospect 
of Gold Currency being introduced here. It is absolutely 
necessary that the Currency in India should be made 
automatic and responsive to her trade requirements and be 
brought on a par with that of other industrial nations. A 
State Bank may also be organised on the lines of the 
Bank of England or of France for enriching the financial 
resources of the country, extending investments, mobilising 
credit and succouring industries with money. However 
desirable, the State Bank has been left to remain an “open 
question ” after the deliberations of the Currency Com¬ 
mission of 1914. This institution will consolidate and 
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improve the monetary resources of the laud to be utilised 
for industrial and commercial purposes. 

It is gratifying that an Industries Commission should 
have been at ’.vork, gathering evidence on the point of the 
scope of State aid in the invigoratiou of Indian Industries. 
Though a change in fiscal policy is avowedly not in con¬ 
templation, it is hoped that theprocejedings will throw side¬ 
light on its necessity. Presided over by Sir Thomas Holland, 
who has spoken highly of the metallurgical advance 
made in Ancient India, the report of the Commission 
may with confidence be expected to touch upon the effect¬ 
ive forms of State aid that will enable Industrial India to 
evolve a future worthy of her great past. No half-hearted 
recommendations or evasive “ open questions ” will satisfy 
her pressing needs of to-day. Liberal, Constructive and 
well-directed measures will lead her on to an epoch of 
Industrial Renaissance-while in consonance, as far as may 
be, with the spirit and ideals of the past, Industrial de¬ 
velopment in India should also incorporate those of the. 
advanced West. Industrialism with its advantages but 
without its drawbacks may thus be secured. The future of 
Industrial India is cro'wded with possibilities, though not 
unmixed with perMs. It is the part of patriotism, and 
economic wisdom so to profit by experience and analogy as 
to deem the Industrial Revolution only a prelude to 
lasting economic prosperity. 

S. AMBRAVANESWAR, m.a.b.l, 

Madras, 
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The spirit of the desert fascinated niy friend H, and 
human interest in the unfamiliar life grew upon him. 
He laughed to scorn the burning sun and howling dust 
storms. In the neighbourhood of Multan far-famed for four 
things:— beggars, heat, graves and dust storms, he was 
determined not to be beaten even though the burning sun, 
the relentless winds and his own subordinates were ranged 
against him. In the month of May he walked in the 
fields cool and self-possessed. He perspired profu.sely and 
called the process nature’s Turkish Bath. His broad 
brimmed hat to which he attached a thick towel to protect 
the nape of the neck did its duty magnificentl 3 ^ A boy 
with an earthen jar followed him with water boiled and 
filtered carefull 3 ^ This was the onl^^ luxury he allowed 
himself, besides the Bahadur cigars whicjj^he smoked inces- 
sant] 3 % He relieved the monotony of a solitary evening by 
chatting away with his men. He did not understand their 
language, nor they his, and yet they followed each other 
somehow. He'expressed himself in half Pmglish and half 
Urdu and conveyed his meaning. 'Turn baitho’ in his 
vocabulary acquired a new meaning. It “meant why are 
you sitting’* instead of “sit down ”, 

It was a strange Sahib, a mad Sahib they said. He 
bawled and shouted it was true like all Sahibs but unlike 
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others he joined with them in their laughter also and 
paid them good wages. He loved to help his men. A 
woman told him in confidence that she thought Sahibs 
were “janwars, strange birds to be much feared, but, I 
am not afraid of you though you are a Pucca Sahib.” 

H. laughed. He had in any case demolished the 
barriers. In spite of race, creed and colour be found human 
Nature everywhere the same at bottom. A man who can 
share the ioys and the sorrows of his fellow creatures 
whether in the land of white men, brown men, yellow or 
black men can never be kept away by any dividing line. 

H. was an utter stranger in the new settlement, a 
mere employer of labour. Men came to him, whom he 
had never known, whose language and manners were 
strange, unfamiliar and unknown. He called them his 
men and they became verily his. There was S3Mnpath3^ 
and comprehension on both sides. The men came to 
him and told him their troubles. He sympathised with 
them and was always rea.^y to help them, their joy 
was his joy, their grief was his grief. 

H. was agreeably surprised by the freedom of 
women in the farm. The men and women, married and 
unmarried, mixUP'freely and were alwaj’^s courteous and 
well behaved. The young men loved to show off. They 
oiled their hair and put on their swagger garments 
when the work was over. But a well behaved lad never 
looked into the eyes of a maid that worked beside him. 
Their manner towards women was different both from 
ordinary Indians and Anglo-Indians ways. There was no 
conventionality, no symptoms of a studied gallantry and 
no attempt at small talk or pretty flirtations, as inlKnglish 
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society and no veiled prudery of an Indian home. Men 
and women associated freely both at home and in the 
fields. The absence of the Purdah killed irrepressible 
curiosity, which even well-born Indians cannot resist in 
the presence of the veiled women, nor do the caged women 
resist the temptation to catch a glimpse of the forbidden 
laud. It seems as if the pursuits of pleasure in Europe 
has led the smart set into perilous'paths, while the Easterns 
ill their anxiety to make woman a play thing, a mere 
object of pleasure, have unfitted her to be the mother of 
brave and heroic men. Here in this land of dust storms, 
they followed a happy medium. “Woman” obtains 
respect as a mother, and the maiden as the sister. There 
is nothing of that reckless levity which one meets in the 
central Punjab, or the flutteriugs of the butterfly woman 
for life which, alas, is discovered only b3? those who learn 
to deny the self. 

H. was very much respected but his men did not 
hesitate to deceive him on an occasion. They thought 
he was rich enough to stand a little bleeding. One even¬ 
ing as he was smoking away, surrounded by his workers, 
a woman approached him. She wore a rueful expression* 
There was a glint of determination in h«i||>eyes. Some of 
the workers stopped and looked over their shoulders with 
suppressed smiles. She flung her child before the Sahib in 
^ a dramatic manner. “I am starving”, she said. My 
husband is in the jail. I have no one to look after me”. 
She knew the Sahib was tender hearted. The ready tears 
started. 

He did not quite comprehend her meaning. “ Where 
is your husband ", he inquired in his broken Hindustani. 
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“In jailshe replied and bent down her eyes as 
Nathu advanced towards the group. 

“ Help her Sahib ”, said Nathu, “ She is very poor. ” 

“Her husband has been in prison for ever so long’’, 
repeated several voices.- 

“ I want just to go and see him in Multan ”, she 
continued. “ I want only the Railwa.3^ fare for myself and 
1113" children to go there.”' 

The Sahib kept silent : observant though saying 
nothing. 

They now all began to entreat him to help her. 

The Sahib was not to be so easily entrapped. He came 
out with a counter proposal. “ All right ”, he said if all 
of you give four annas each, I will give her two Rupees 

Nathu at once uncoiled the first coil of his turban, 
and loosened the corner knot and brought out a four 
annas piece which he promptly placed on the palm of the 
woman’s hand. The others agreed but made no payment. 
This gave the Sahib his clue. 

“ All right ”, he said “I will deduct the moneys from 
your wages and send my Chaprasi to buy her the ticket.’ ’ 
The proposal eUked no enthusiasm. The men slunk 
away. The woman walked back and the matter was 
dropped at this stage. 

Two days after, the same woman came for medicine 
accompanied by another old woman. The Sahib recog¬ 
nised her. 

“Who is she”, he asked the woman accompanying 

her. 

“ Nathu’s wife ”, was the prompt reply. 
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“ Aha ”, said the Sahib with a laugh. ‘\The cat is out 
of the bag. Your husband has been ever so long in jail.” 

“ What of that ”, she said. “ He his had 15 years of 
it I can assure you.'* 

‘‘ My husband was 20 years in jail ”, said the other 
woman. She was not going to be beaten down by Nathu’s 
wife. 

“ Grand ”, said the Sahib, “ You are wonderful.” 

“We were merely trying to test you ” said Nathu, 
advancing from behind the corner of the tent unashamed. 

A huge laugh closed the episode. J.S. 

ST. (lEORGE’S DAY- YPRES 1915. 

'1*0 fill the gap, to bear the brunt 
With bayonet and with spade, 

Four hundred to a four-mile front 
Unbacked and undismayed— 

What men are these, of what great race, 

From what old shire or town, 

That run with such good will to face 
Death on a Flemish down ? 

Lei be! They bind a hrolen line: 

As men die, so die they. 

Land of the free ! iheir life zvas Ihine, 

11 is St. Geortje's Day! 

Yet say whose ardour bids them ^tand 
At bay by yonder bank, ^ 

Where a boy’s voice and a boy’s hand 
Close up the quivering rank. 

Who under those all-shattering skies 
Plays out his captain’s part 

W’ith the last darkness in his eyes 
And Domtim in his heart ? 

Let bCf let be! In yonder line " 

AH mmes are burned aivay. 

Land ‘of his hiy! the fame be f/j/ne, 

It is Si, Qeorffe*s Day ! 


From “The,Times.” 


HENRY NFAVBOLT 
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INDIA: HER PEOPLE, PRINCES AND GOVERNORS. 

Tho (Joreniance of Intli't, (fs it /v and as if- may be : a baud' 
booh of proyre-isive politics^ by Babii (j-)vlnda D i-'i. 
{Messrs, (.!* .1. Xafe->an ly (Jo., Madras, /I'.v, ,?.) 

Thk Situation. 

Biibii Goviiida Dds of Benares lias carried a keen 
intellect and a soul of fire in a body racked by endless 
diseases aud sufferings for over 50 3'ears, and from the 
earliest years of his life he has devotCvi himself to the care¬ 
ful reading of books on every conceivable subject: history-, 
politics and sociology having been specially studied. In 
fact the onlj' two vocations and amusements he has had in 
his life has been books aud asthma. It has been the serious 
complaint—not without reason—of his numerous friends 
that by not writing anything him.self, his great knowledge 
was being utilised only by himself and that he was depriv¬ 
ing his countrymen of the benefit of his labours to which 
they were legitimately entitled. Some years back he was 
induced to write and publish his book Hindtdsm aod 
In ha which commanded a very large circle of readers and 
was highly appreciated far and wide. In it he pointed out 
the social and theological ills of the Indian people with 
freshness, originality and caustic criticism. Now Mr. G.A, 
Natesan of Madras is to be congratulated on having in¬ 
duced him to bring out the work under review which 
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graphically describes the political ills of the laud aud offers 
helpful suggestious for reform and improvemeut all round. 
The author has ransacked numerous authorities to strength¬ 
en his arguments and we have every confidence that the 
book will gain wide publicity and find access to the high 
officers now engiged in shaping the future constitution of 
the Goveruiient of India. 

To begin at the very beginning, let us take the India 
Office into consideration. It is not an Office that can be 
trifled with: it enjoys and exercises ver3^ substantial power 
Sa3'^s the author: — 

“ In spite of recent great constitutional changes and 
much devolution of power, the real power beliiud the 
throne is the India Office, and it is essential that the powers 
and functions of the Secretary of State for India be brought 
iuto greater harmony with the present state of affairs in 
the country by a very much greater devolution of his 
powers to the Governor-General in Legislative Council.” 

In this long period vast political changes have occur¬ 
red, and scientific discoveries with their practical applica- 
tious to every day life have completely altered the conditions 
of existence. Is it any wonder then that the methods and 
machinery of the India Office require considerable re-model¬ 
ling before they can become helpful. The Government of 
England need have no misgivings in boldly enunciating 
reforms for India. Their political experience shows “ how 
discontented and rebellious Canada has been transformed 
into a perfectly loyal and helpful part of the Empire, the 
penal settlement of Australia iuto the powerful Australian 
Commonwealth, and the mutually hating—with the 
bitterest hatred possible—Boer aud Briton jof South Africa 
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have become so utterly loyal after the grant of self-govern¬ 
ment, that the Bjer Generals, who were foremost in fighting 
the English are the Ministers in the South Africa of to-day 
and have swept their old allies, the Germans, out of that 
vast continent.” Reform would, therefore, result in greater 
peace and security in India and a firmer consolidation of 
the Empire. Eet the British statesmen embark boldly on 
reform: nothing but good would be fhe outcome. 

The first thing that is necessary is the adjustment of 
the mutual relations of the India Office in London and the 
Government of India at Delhi and Simla. The control of 
the India Office has alwaj^s been very stringent. The 
author whole-heartedly supports the authority of Lord 
Morley when he was bent on reform and is not unaware 
of the difficulties which arise when a different type of Secre* 
tary of State happens to be in power. 

“ Ill view of a great deal of nonsense that has been 
talked by some of the more rabid Anglo-Indian dailies in 
this country about the autocratic way in which Lord Morley 
has dealt with the Government of India, his treating the 
Governor-General and his Council as mere delegates, as 
hands and mouths for the Secretary of State...it becomes 
necessary to say a few words...The howl raised by the 
Anglo-Indian press will deceive nobody who knows the real 
reasons at the bottom of the outcry against a liberal and 
not indolent Secretary of State.” Here the author clearly 
upholds the authority of the Secretary of State for he is in 
a mood of reform; but again w^e read—this is the other side 
of the picture: 

“For cases where a strong-handed, unsympathetic 
Secretary of State, mostly ignorant of India and its various 
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aud rapidly chauging conditions and unmindful of its 
interests...pulls the wires from London and keeps the 
puppets dancing in India, some ways and means have to 
be found to bring regulating pressure on him.” 

What to do then ? We seem willing to leave power in 
the hands of the vSecretary of State if he uses it for our 
good, but how are we sure ‘ that we would not be having 
un.syiiipathetic Secretaries appointed more for (their) poli¬ 
tical views on home questions and for (their) services to 
the party in power than for (their) personal knowledge 
aud fitness for the post’ ? We nil knew for a fact ‘ that no 
Secretary of State is strong enough to withstand the 
tremendous social and political pressure of parties, corpora¬ 
tions and even individuals.' vSir Charles Dilke has unequi¬ 
vocally stated : 

“ Even their [the Government of India’s] official repre¬ 
sentative [the Secretary of State] himself is subject to 
pressure^rom his conitituenc3q which ma3^ render him upon 
some questions but a half-hearted friend.” 

To cure the evils, to create a condition wherein (‘neither 
the Viceroy nor the Secretar3'’ of State can, profitably to the 
Indians, be permitted to go his wa3^ unchecked by the 
others’; let us ponder over the suggestions of the author. 
At the very start he repeats - and very rightly—the age-old 
demand of the Indian politician to the effect that ' the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India, and the Parlia¬ 
mentary Undersecretary, should be a charge on the British 
budget.’ This appears to be the only method of bringing 
India into the arena of English politics : her being regard¬ 
ed as sucroeanct has been instrumental in making ‘her the 
most neglected, albeit the most important, part of the 
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Empire. Parliamentary interference is a necessity. Lord 
Morley has himself declared: 

“ That...pretension to oust the House of Commons,^from 
part and lot in Indian affairs...must lead in logic, as in fact^ 
to the surprising result of placing what is technically called 
the Government of India, in a position of absolute irre¬ 
sponsibility to the governed...No government can be trusted 
if it is not liable to be called before some jury or another.’^ 
Lord Courtney writes: 

“ No part of the expense involved in the Government 
of India comes before the House of Commons in Committee 
of Supply. The salary of the Colonial Secretary is voted 
by Parliament, and there is thus a possibility of annually 
reviewing h’s policy in the full activity of Parliamentary 
session. The salary of the Indian Secretary is paid by 
India and never comes before the House of Commons...” 

It is high time now that this 'most elementary justice’ 
should be done to India. 

Another important suggestion of the author is that 
the present India Council should be enlarged and meta¬ 
morphosed into a Board of High Commissioners. There 
should be fourteen' such Commissioners, not more than 
four being'appointed by the Kiiig-in-Council ‘from among 
the eminent British public workers’ and not less than 
eight being ‘elected from among the eminent Indian 
public workers by the non-official members of the pro¬ 
vincial and Imperial Legislative Councils of India, so 
that every major province might be represented’: the 
author wants the Government of India to nominate not 
more than two members. As matters stand the India 
Office is the exclusive preserve of retired Anglo-Indians 
and this has very disastrous efl'ects on Indian progress. 
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Indians must be largely represented in the India Council 
for ‘no person, however sympathetic, alert and intelligent 
can ^adequately represent people who are of a different 
nation than himself.’ Sir Charles Wood has openlj' 
said: 

“It is notoriously difficult for any Kuropeau to make 
himself intimately acquainted with either the feelings or 
opinions of the native population.” The proposed Board 
is to have no administrative functions: it is to he entirely 
consultative and advisor3\ 

Babu Goviuda Das has some very scathing words to 
say about the ‘secret department’ and demands its instant 
abolition. Another suggestion is that ‘ the statutory 
provision that Members of the India Council must not 
be Members of Parliament should be repealed.’ Readers 
of I#ord Morley’s recentl3’' published Recollections would 
remember that this provision seriously interfered with 
his desire to nominate an experienced administrator to 
his Council. Then, it is no more safe to allow India 
being constantly saddled with financial burdens without 
as much as ‘if you please.’ 

Says our author: 

“Having no Indian electors to conciliate, no Indian 
votes in the Parliament to reckon with, he [the Secretary 
of State] as well as the Cabinet naturally take the line 
of least resistance and never hesitate to transfer the obliga¬ 
tion incurred for British benefits to Indian shoulders. 
The only method which would be a safeguard against 
such unblushing transactions would be a tribunal removed 
from the din of political strife. The Judicial CommiVee 
of the Privy Conned wovdd be an ideal body for adjudicating 
upon all each guestionsP 
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The author also suggests that ‘all revenues or uioneys 
raised or received by the Goverument of India should vest 
in the Governor-General-in-Council, and not, as at present, 
in the Secretary of State acting for His Majesty the King- 
Kmperor. They shall form one consolidated Revenue 
Fund to be appropriated b3^ the Legislative Council for the 
purposes of the Governinent of India.’ 

Before closing his interesting chapter, Babu Govinda 
Das would lik€ India to be directly represented in Parlia¬ 
ment ‘for the purpose of making its voice heard in the 
home of its rulers’. So far as India is not as autonomous 
as the Colonies there is no other way open to have the 
voice of this country heard in the Imperial Legislatiti-o 
and the number of Indian representatives in Parliament 
will be so very small that there need be no fear of un¬ 
necessary interference erf India in the domestic politics of 
Phigland. 

The second chapter of the book under review deals 
with the Imperial Governinent. The whole thing needs 
very careful overhauling and a through scrutiny b^' a 
commission of enquiry which ‘should make a fu/l and 
genuine enquiry into the cnli^e machinery of administration 
as was done in the olden days when the Phist India Com¬ 
pany’s Charter had to be renewed periodically.’ This 
work shoul(i,be carried out by a Retrenchment Commission 
for ‘ expenditure has been going up by leaps and bounds ; 
salaries are being increased, special allowances are being 
granted, highly paid posts are being multiplied, and taxa¬ 
tion is becoming ever more burdensome, while the econom¬ 
ic condition continues to be deplorable.’ This is a 
general consideration. On special heads the author re¬ 
commends that the Viceroy’s term of office should be four 
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years ‘ with the distinct understanding that ii (he) has 
proved himself to be wise, progressive and sympathetic..., 
he should be re-appointed for a further four years’ term, by 
the Crown, on a yelition by the Legislative Council.’ The 
Viceroys’ salary should be the same as that of the Goverii- 
ors-General of Canada, Australia or South Africa, /. 

£ 10,000 a year. ‘ vSnrely this is ample emolument.’ The 
author is totally opposed to the proposal of having a mem¬ 
ber of the English Royal Family as the Viceroy of India. 
That would only add to expense and prove entirely useles*?. 
The Viceroy is an important personage and the Govern¬ 
ment in England should exercise the utmost circumspec¬ 
tion in appointing him. The Viceroy must be a man of 
‘transparent sincerit3^, whole-hearted sympath3^’ ‘ On the 
intellectual side...he must be a sound financier and busi- 
iie.ss'man, and he must be an ecohomically-miuded man 
aud up-to-date in the real...workings of the political eco¬ 
nomy that is being actually practised by the various nations 
of the West. He must possess enough strength of character 
and honesty of purpose to keep steadily before himself the 
good of India and not allow himself to be made a party to 
its hurt.* Such meu must England send out to be Viceroys 
of India. 

The Executive Council of the Viceroy should come 
and go with him. ‘All ministers should be 1 )ound to put 
their resignations in the hands of the succeeding Viceroy 
or Governor within a month of his taking office. This will 
give the necessary free hand for the appointment of a 
Cabinet homogeneous in its political connection,and.not one 
whose integral parts are ever warring against each other.’ 
Then these ministers ‘should have no prospects of further 
preferment under the patronage of the Viceroy.’ That 
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alone eau insure absolutely independent and disinterested 
counsel in the executive government of the country. This 
reform was advocated it will be remembered by the late 
Mr. Gokhale as well. Mill has said: 

“ The advisers attached t(/ a powerful and perhaps 
self-willed man ought to be placed under conditions which 
make it impossible for -them, without discredit, not to 
express an opinion, and impossible for him not to listen to 
and con.sider their recommeudatious.” 

Babu Goviuda Das would abolish the present epithe*^ 
of ‘member’ and call the executive councillor a ‘minister’ 
which is a more dignified term and is in keeping with 
usage and tradition. He recommends eight ministers to be 
respectively in charge of (l) finance and revenue; (2) 
justice; (3) war and marine; (4) the interior; (5) com. 
merce and»industry; (6) foreign and feudatory affairs; (7) 
education and public health; and (8) agriculture, fisheries, 
forests and irrigation. We need refer to only one or two 
salient points and leave the reader to go to the original for 
the rest. So far as the ministry of war goes, the author 
says:— 

“ Let the portfolio of war be held by a senior army 
man, but—this is the crux—let him be dissociated from 
the actual command of the army. That should be the busi¬ 
ness of officers on the active list. Abolish the post of the 
CotnmamUr*in‘Chif with its dual duty of actual command 
of the army and that of a minister of war.” 

Then t’jie foreign department needs organising. The 
Viceroy should not be his own^minister in this department. 

The home department ought no more to be allowed to 
be in charge of law and justice. That is an amomaly* 
Says the author; 
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What is really wanted, in the interests of genuine 
British justice, is still further to enhance the prestige of 
the High Courts by not only handing over to them the full 
executive control of all law courts subordinate to them 
and the abolition of various provincial judicial departments 
or, to be quite accurate, of handing these over to the sub¬ 
ordination of the High Courts but—and here is the kernel 
of the situation—of attaching all the High Courts to the 
Goveriimeut of India, under the minister of justice.” 
These various ministers should each* enjoy a salary of 
Rs. 5,000 a month and not less than half of them should 
be Indians: 

“We want that not less than one half of the ministers 
shall be native Indians, and, further, that not less than 
one-fourth of the higher grades of the Secretariats shall 
be manned by Indians. The present state of affairs by 
which theorelicall3’’ admissible to every one of these posts 
they are, for all practical purposes, kept wholly out of 
them, is absolutely indefensible. We further want that 
not more than one hdlf of the ministers shall be Englishmen 
chosen from among the ranks of men trained and educated 
in the public life of England, so that India may have the 
benefit of a wider outlook and larger experience of the 
outside world.” 

Though the Viceroj^ appoints his ministers, the author 
suggests that there should be some safeguards by which, if 
the peoples’ representatives in the legislative Councils 
feel that the appointment of some one would be undesirable, 
they should ht able ‘to prevent such an appointment/ 
Then these ministers ought to have attached to themselves 
advisory boards. ‘.They would help them to see where 
action was imperative and where the ground was to be 
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allowed to lie fallow. They would be feelers warning 
them of dangers ahead.* The chief aim in all these proposals 

is that the Government of India should no more continue 
to be a close preserve of the bureaucracy and influenced 
by the vested interests of that narrow oligarch 3 J’. Walter 
Bagehot has graphically described the ills of bureaucrats 
and bureaucracy : 

‘‘It is an inevitable defect that bureaucrats will care 
more for routine than for results; or, as Burke puts it, 
‘that they will think the substance of business not to be 
much jnore important than the forms of it.’ Their whole 
education and all the habit of their lives make them do 
so. They are brought 3 " 0 ung into the particular part 
of the public service to which they are attached; they 
are occupied for years in learning its forms, afterwards, 
for years too, in applying these forms to trifling matters. 
They are...‘but the tailors of business; they cut the 
clothes, but do not find the body’...‘Not only .does a 
bureaucracy...tend to under—government in point of qual¬ 
ity, it tends to over-government in point of quantity’.” 
The secretariats breed these bureaucrats. Mr. Bernard 
Haughton, himself of the Civil Service, has said that 
‘the secretariats are the very apotheosis of clerkdom, 
and they tend to infuse in those who labour in theni^ 
a clerk’s mean outlook on public policy’ and he boldly 
states : — 

“Though the Indian Civil Service were manned by 
angels from heaven, the incurable defects of a bureaucratic 
government must pervert their best intentions and make 
them foes to political progress. It must now stand aside 
and, in the interest of that country it has served so long 
and so truly, make over the dominion to other hat^ds, 
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Not in dishonour, but in honour, proudly as ship-builders 
who deliver to seamen the completed ship, may they now 
yield up the direction of India.” 

Among the other suggestions of the author we should 
mention the establishment of a Supreme Court of Law 
at Delhi to which appeals could be sent from ^the High 
Courts at the option of the litigants who may prefer to 
go to Delhi rather than to London and which w’ould 
‘serve as a sort of Hague tribunal for settling differences 
between the suzerain power and the vassal Indian S.Utes, 
and among these States themselves’; the founding of a 
‘non-territorial university complete in all its faculties’ 
at Delhi; the abolition of the vSimla exodus and thus 
making Delhi ‘the one and onltj capital of India from 
which vSecretariats are never moved and trherc onh/ the 
meetings of the Kxecutive and Legislative Councils arc 
held’; and lastly, the granting of much larger fiscal and 
administrative autonomy to the provinces. Sa 3 ^s our 
author on the last point : — 

‘‘ I would strongl 3 ’ plead...that the routine net of dull, 
respectable mediocrit 3 " be not wound tight round the pro¬ 
vincial administrations choking out all initiative ; but 
that the utmost freedom compatible with the safety of the 
Rmpire be allowed to these, to experiment unflinchingly 
and tread out new paths for themselves and for others*..By 
limiting the sphere of activity of (the provincial) Govern¬ 
ments, the Supreme Government deprives itself of a unique 
field of observation and experiment.” 

.SRI tRAKASH. 

Bfiuirrs, 

■Aft 

' (7b be cbhtinnnl.) 
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The GeriiidU oftciisive against the h'reiieh army was 


The Qermsn 
OfPenisive. 


just successful enough to occupy a 
little mure territory in the early p.irt 
of last month. Paris was said to be 


threatened, but for one reason or 
another the enciiiy slackened his efforts. His losses were 
great, the P’rench resistance was stubborn, and if he was 
not strong enough to hold the British army in check in the 
north, the advance in the south would have created serious 
difiiculties. He did not succeed in detaching the Allies from 
each other, and he will perhaps be obliged to attack the 
uortheru and southern portions of the Allied line alter¬ 
nately. Ill the last week of the mouth Mr. Ivloyd 
George was expecting daily, perhaps hourly, a huge offen¬ 
sive against the British. He was, however, confident of 
complete victory in the end. On the other hand a Ger¬ 
man minister created a sensation in Berlin by doubting 
if the war will end before 1920. 

M * 

It is surmised that Austria refused to seud her troops 


In 


The Austrian 
OfFensive. 


to France or P’landers on a large scale, 
but consented to launch an offensive 


any case 


against Italy, so as to divide the atten¬ 
tion and energies of the Allied aruiyi. 
the long expected offensive was launched last 
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moiitlf, with success at the outset But the on rush was not 
only resisted but turned back, and the eneiiiy was com¬ 
pelled to retire across the Piave, which was in flood. 
The Austrians claimed to have taken 40,000 prisoners, 
though the^tateiiient was contradicted in Italy, and the 
Italians appear to have taken 20,000 prisoners, besides 
much war material which was left behind- by the retreating 
enemy. The first offensive, therefore, ended in a defeat 
audit is not expected that a second attempt will be made 
early. The economic condition of Austria-Hungary is said 
to be desperate, but this is an old story. At least one 
large organisation appears to demand immediate peace, 
and such demands must have been heard before. So the 

war will last, no one can conjecture how long. 

♦ 

Thfe rale at which American soldiers are pouring into 


America and 
the War. 


^ Europe has given satisfaction in Eng¬ 
land and France. An American 
minister told an interviewer about the 


end of last month that 900,000 had 
reached France by that time. German submarines are said 
to be active in American waters : indeed they are believed 
to have reached the northern Pacific to supplement the 
arrival of Germans by land at Vladivostock. They may 
be working^'some havoc among mercantile vessels, and 
stories of -their attack on battleships appear to be circu¬ 
lated iu Mexico and elsewhere. Brazil has begun to 
patrol the seas on behalf of the United States. Never¬ 
theless troop shtpSc which are protected by destroyers, do 
not seem to have bien attacked with success recently, 
an^ whether the submarines are destroyed more quickly 
th&n they are replaced, or not, they have not checked the 
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flow of American Soldiers into Kiirope. These ha\^ 
already distinguished themselves in several actions and 
^ust turn the scale in the stupendous struggle. 

^ Every village in Russia has its own government, sa\-s 

Mr. Lloyd George. The Bolsheviks 
Russian Affair^, suspect Germany of supporting an 

imperialistic movenient against them. 
They have perhaps several enemies. Seiiienoff headed a 
revolt against them in Siberia and is believed to have 
been defeated by them. A prominent Bolshevik leader 
was shot dead in the streets in the last week of last month, 
and othejrs do not go about without an armed escort. No 
one can tell who wdll come into power when they are 
overthrow'll and what their attitude will be towards the 
other Powers in Europe. Germany seems to be as much 
in an expectant mood as any other Powder, but her agents 
may be working with definite aims, and if monarchy is 
restored it maj^ for the time being form an alliance wdtji 
Germany. But Germany’s hands are full and at present she 
may be content if Russia ip useful in solving her food 
problem. It seems .that Turkey wants more from Russia 
than is ceded under the recent treaties. 


Many of the’stories which reach this country regard- 


peace and Dis¬ 
content. 


iug the difficulties of the Central 
Powers may be .exaggerations. It 
is, how^ever, inherently improbable 


that forcec treaties secure real 


and lascing peac?. If Bulgaria is satisfied, Turkey 
' is not, for tho'ugli she has got something in Asia, she has 
got nothing in Europe, and the Turks are said to be 
• satisfied that the ultimate object of the Central Powers is 
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to exploit their Asiatic possessions aiift not to allow them 
ecoiiojnic independence. The final peace is yet to come 
and no one can tell how Turkey will stand after the war* 
But the German Press has begun to assume a tone of 
severity towards Turkish aspirations. Ukrania is inde¬ 
pendent of Russia, but is under the heel of German 
officials, ller harvest this year is said to be bad, and yet 
she will have to meet her obligations. Rumania is trying 
to swalK)w and digest her indignation. Indeed no one 
will be satisfied until all the nations involved in the war 
participate in a general peace. 

•t 

In the last week of last month Baron Kuehlmann 


Peace Overture*. 


delivered a clever speech, apparently 
in reply to Mr. Balfour. He declared 
that world dominion was a dream 


which Germany had never cherished, and wiiich only 
Napoleon had the folly to harbour. He cast the responsi¬ 
bility for the present war on Russia: no one had done 
that before, but Russia is now dumb and no one will think 
ot claiming an indemnity from,-^i»er in her present condi¬ 
tion. He asserted that Germany had tiO more vaulting 
ambition than that of securing her colonial empire and 
promoting her trade, besides being a strong independent 
Power. He declined to shout out his ideas regarding 
Belgium, but did not add that he was prepared to com¬ 
municate them confidentially to any Power. He thanked 
Heaven for the gift of Mackensen and Ludendorf, but 
did not expect that military success^es would end the 
war even, in 1919. ' He claimed that Germany had twice 
before made honest endeavours to bring about peace^ 
and, therefore, it is now the duty of others to ^ propose 
negotiations. ^ 
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Japau is said to be making active preparations for 

war. Siberia is now open to the Ger- 
, Asia and the iiians and numbers of them are be- 
■ lieved to have arrived at Vlaclivostock. 

Hundreds of Czecho-Slovaks are also 
said to have gone-^there with a view to participation in 
the war against their former friends, the Austrians, after 
crossing America and the Atlantic. Some of them have 
managed to join the Italians, but they can approach the 
W'esteru hVont in Kurope in large numbers only 1 ) 3 ’ crossing 
Asia and America. Japan has ver 3 ^ largel 3 ’ beiielited by 
the present war; hrr trade has prospered and she has 
gained valuable concessions in China. It is expected b'^’ 
some that Germany will manage to get not only her food 
supply from Russia, but men to fight, for in the present 
condition of that country patriotism is not enlisted and 
directed by competent leaders and men may be fi>nnd to 
fight for mone 3 ’ Asia, if not in ICnrope- If Japan docs 
not intervene, the*danger to India will be greater. 


•-.p 

♦ IS- 


Ireland and 
India. 


Home Rulers- in India as well as Ireland expected 

that the war would force the Govern¬ 
ment to accede to their demands 
quickly. In Ireland a Home Rule 
Bill was being drafted, when the 
Government detected a conspiracy to help the enemy and 
conscription was opposed b 3 ^ many. The War Cabinet’s 
present attitude is against proceeding with the reform 
until Ireland evinces her readiness to c'o-operate with the 
rest of the Empire in the crisis through which it is pas.s- 
iiig. The incident is instructive to Indian Home Rulers, 
Borne of them have repeatedl}^ commended the example 
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of tlie Irish patriots. They were advocating the policy 
of bargaining with Government and promising support 
only on condition of the Government granting Home 
Rule at an early date. If all Indian publicists had adopt¬ 
ed a similar attitude, Mr. Montagu would probably have 
suspended his scheme of reforms. But the bargainers are 
a small number, and the Government will proceed with 
the work undertaken at H. E. the Viceroy’s instance. 

A letter addressed to President Wilson by a leading 

Home Ruler of Madras attracted the 
Amnrica and India. .. .. £ -o -i- 

attention of the British Parliament 

^ last month. When Mr. Montagu was 

ill India, he sp)ke severely to Sir Subrainina Aiyer and 
he has now publicl 3 i' condemned the letter in Parliament, 
the author has renounced the titles which the Government 
had conferred upon him, and no further notice need be 
taken of the affair. Dr. Ai 3 '’er’s famous letter to President 
Wilson promised him at leist five millions in three months 
for service at the Front, and five milliohs more in another 
three months after the promise of Home Rule to India, and 
requested the President to intervene, so that this huge man¬ 
power might be available in the war. Americans are accus¬ 
tomed to deal with large figures and to listen to exaggera¬ 
tions. But this promise of ten milieus in six months by a 
retired Judge who had no experience of recruiting 
or fighting, must have staggered even the American Presi¬ 
dent. Among other doubts it might have occurred to him 
to ask how India would finance so .huge an army. India 
has some financial dealings with America and may have 
more if the War Loans are ^not taken up quickly. How 
many loans will have to be launched before making up the 
100 millions promised to England ? * 
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Wif^h the spread of education, the political ferment 
\ which is working in British India is 

Ferment^^n the bound to affect the relations between 
States^^ the Government and the poeple in the 

” Indian States as well. Now that the 
British Goveii^ent has declared its policy to be to grant 
responsible government to the people of India, a public 
meeting was help, sometime ago in Baroda to request the 
Ruler of that St'.ate to make a similar declaration there. It 
means that the iWwer of the purse is to be placed in the 
hands of the people. In M 3 ^sore a deputation of Non’ 
Brahmans and Mbhan^dans last month prayed to H. H. 
the Maharaja that these communities might be adequately 
represented in thui public service and the legislative and 
other public bodie^. It is sometimes asked why the denom¬ 
inational spirit whic];."'so often shows itself in British India 
is not visible in tlni" Native States, the insinuation being 
that British officials encourage it. The deputation in 
Mysore shows that with the growing consciousness of rights, 
these disputes must occur everywhere. 

The passive resistance in Kaira, by the payers of land 

revenue, was declared to have come to 
Passive«e,pist»nca. <|in end a few days before the War Con¬ 
ference at Bombay. The Government 
liad explained in a Pness Note that the greater part of the 
revenue had been paid, that suspensions had been granted 
where the raiyats were unable to pay, and that the resisters 
were ^hose who could but would not pay. The attach¬ 
ments of pots and buffaloes reported in the papers seemed 
to show tbi^t the recovery of the revenue in many cases was 
difficult owing to the reaf inability of the cultivators to 
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pay. The local officers notified what the Govern- ‘W had 

laid down as a principle already followed, ^ 

not invariably followed, and the movement wa^ declared to 

ht: slopped when the raiyats were 

u, ,.y iVb. 

sounds rather curious, but the oncers 

lated on the final result., It is reported ,tb at the spirit of 
resistance to what is felt as injustice has '“e to stay and 
shows itself iu several ways. 


u 

The older leaders of the Indian National Congress and 
the Moslem League i i^aw no necessity 

part... an- ^ a Home Rule W®, inasmuch 

Mathode. as the goal towards v/^^ich the two ear¬ 
lier movements were^t working was also 
the attainment of self-iovernment withir.tj the Empire. But 
the older leaders were represented as lac,^k«g the necessary 
energy to infuse into the agitation suffici-‘cnt «gour and to 
quicken the pace towards the destinatii<i>n. The Congress 
was divided into two parties and the mi-w Uagne with the 
help of one dominated the other. Th| history of political 
agitation in all countries shows that naii kicked down 
the hill gathers momentum in its ct|“>^.nnd cannot be 
easily stopped. In Calcutta the Modejate^ fo reprint 
the original Congress, have starte^ ^ National liberal' 
League ofiheir own. They are not withA- 

'. Hdme Rule Leagn^^ while young me%r 

Si fiesAui that sh^ too sl6w for them. 
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ATIONALISM may, in its origin, bs regarded as a 
^ pulse set in motion by the spirit of the Creator of Being, 
breathed upon the protoplasm of the Nation and developing 
through the ages movement and force, until it gives rise 
to visual ap]iearanccs, and men recognise it as an inilncncc 
moulding human nature, and through human nature the 
State, ill so f ir as the latter is the product of conscious 
human effort. And, as a phenomenon, it has many phases. 
The activities of many, joined together b3' those associations- 
which make up the sum of National consciousness, express 
themselves in as many ways, and each expression is a 
phase of Nationalism. 'The political phase is one, and 
souifetimes but a minor one, but as Nationalism seeks 
always to express itself in the erection of a State, and as 
the vState has in the world’s 03^6 a more tangible form and 
a greater significance than a literature of a social system, 
the political phase has appropriated the term almost to 
the exclusion of the rest, and at no period to a greater 
extent than now. The apotheosis of political Nationalism 
is being consummated in a bloody sacrifice. Whatever ma3^ 
be thought of the motives actuating the several States 
engaged in this awful war, this at least is beyond doubt, 
that on behalf of the rights of nationality, as opposed to 
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the claim for universal dominance, resting on the possession 
of a pseudo-superior culture, hundreds of thousands of 
splendid lives have been laid down. No finer assertion of 
Nationalism has been or ever can be made. 

Nationalism, then being the dominant phase in the 
present stage of the evolution of Kuropeaii civilisation at 
least within the political sphere, having reached its zenith 
will begin to wane. The seeds of death arc in the womb 
of life, and the stages of evolution grow ever more narrow 
in duration of time although they touch ever widening 
areas. To rush into pro])hecy is a risky proceeding but 
to-day w’lien every other person is proposing panaceas which 
will prevent the recurrence of such a stupendous disaster 
as the present war, it may be permitted to glance in the 
light of history at such evidences as the present affords of 
those tendencies by which the future will be determined. 

The evolution of political organisation bears a close 
resemblance to that of economic organisation, the tendency 
being in each to an ever broader environment, from the 
tribe to the nation, from the self-sufficient artisan to the 
Trust. They i|iave run not on parallel but on converging 
lineSj and economic motives now always influence; if they do 
not dictate political measures. Throughout the changes 
the people have remained slaves, merely changing one 
master for another, freeing themselves frofii the slavery 
of one set of conditions only to become subject to another, 
aware in the light of subsequent events, that the famous 
saying of Sieyes “the Third Estatel it is everything” was 
the most bitter irony. It would seem that man is by nature 
a .worshipping animal. He must be subject to somebody 
Or something. Freed from the shackles of the Feudal 
^system, the vassal becomes a citizen and worships a King, 
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A leaveu of each abandoned superstition still clings to him 
and to some degree influences his relations with the object 
of his worship. Thus a duke still expects and very often 
gets reverence, landholders seek to be, and are in some cases, 
landlords ruling their vassals and serfs with as much 
arrogance as in feudal times, and the master and the boss 
are common types in the industriai arena as in the politi¬ 
cal. But the coming of Nationalism brought about a 
relation between the individual and the object of his 
worship which tends to important developments. The 
reverence paid by a subject to a feudal chief or to a king 
was wholly objective. This right to rule emanated not 
from him but was based on a sanction, whether divine or 
otherwise, in which he could claim no share. Louis XIV^s 
assertion “ L’etat c’est moi ” was not so much a boast 
as the statement of an accepted fact. To serve and honour 
the king was the duty of the people, to rule that of the 
king. There was neither community of responsibilities 
nor partnership in advantages, acknowledged between the 
rulers and the ruled. But Nationalism has altered all 
that. The individual is conscious of the closest com¬ 
munion between himself and the other components of the 
nation. He is an essential part of an organism and 
every movement of the latter, however slight, is transmit¬ 
ted to him. In exalting the nation he exalts himself, if 
it is injured or insulted the injury or insult is personal. 
The conception of a people one and indivisible occasioned 
a revolution—that of the indivisible nation, which is but a 
development, has convulsed the world. The influence of 
Nationalism is partly subjective. The‘citizen is as it 
were born into a noble family and seeks to become 
worthy of it. Its traditions become his, national prestige 
lends something to him; he develops into a fuller, a worthier 
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mail and national pride makes him alike ambitious for 
himself, for liis fellow subjects and for the nation to 
which all Ijclong. In the subject, nation activities thus 
set up tend to focus in political effort, but they are more 
evenly and more v.idely distributed in the independent 
vState. This growth of Individualism is thus a concom- 
ilant effect of Nation worship, and it may be emphasised 
bjf* reaction against the opposite teiidcnc3' and harden 
into Anarchism; while on the other hand, the individual 
obsessed by the passion of exalting the object of his adora¬ 
tion may lavish his strength to create a monster, 
and hence we have jingoism, iiiijierialism, militarism, 
terms which express different forms of this idolatr3'. 

Anarchism thus far is negative. It has not 3'et been 

« 

able to achieve or even to conceive any concrete expres¬ 
sion. But the rankness of Nationalism in the apotheosis 
of the State has found a very striking expression 
in the conception of the Kuliur State* To realize 
what this means, to understand how it has gripped the 
imagination of a people naturally unimaginative, is to 
discover not only the reason for this war and its inev¬ 
itableness, but the key to the history of Germany since the 
inception of the German empire, or the German nation 
as they saw it. Organisation in Germany has been devel¬ 
oped to the perfection of a fine art. It extends even to the 
mental activities of the people, and a theory which 
obta.ined the sanction of authority finds general acceptance. 
Now nationalism was such a powerful influence in Ger¬ 
many that certain features of it may be said to have been 
made in Germany. For instance National Economics is 
a ,,German coiicepyon—the universality of , economic 
finding concrete expression in free trade being 
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rejecled by Oermau scientists as flabby cosmopolitaiiisni. 
To the (merman mind the German Empire was the highest 
achievement of the present stage of political evolution, 
and Nationalism having effected this could do nothing 
more than reproduce feeble imitations of a masterpiece. 
Like a machine which lias ontjasted its efficiency, it should 
l)e scrapped. The German mind is very logical, and 
working on the assumption that the German Empire was 
the apex of modern civilization, it argued that the next 
stage in evolution would proceed from this point, the next 
political conception would be wider than tlic nation as 
the nation was wider than its predecessors. What could 
it be but the Kultur vStatc ? vSuch seemed to be the inevi¬ 
table trend towards which the Gods urged iiiaiikiiid, and 
Germany was the iiistrumeiit b3' which the will of the 
Gods was to be manifested to the world. Germany strives 
for the Kultur vState with the s.nnc intensity as the 
Crusaders sought to reach the Holy Land. His is a lower 
ideal but not altogether ignoble. We cannot palliate 
but we can understand the ruthlessness of their methods, 
the blasphemous utterances of their philosophers and 
divines. Eanaticism has bred outrages in all ages and the 
outrages of Germany are only greater because organised 
and carried out with more eiflciciit instriimeuts. The 
madness of Germany on account of which the world groans 
is onl}^ the extreme type of a disease wdiich has affected 
other Htiropeau States, a disease bred from the rankness 
of Nationalism. Social evolution is determined by in¬ 
numerable factors, some of which are unseen and impercep¬ 
tible but not the less powerful on that account, others 
perhaps visible but defying measurement aud seeming 
greater than they are, Neither to any man nor to any 
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State is it giveu to coutrol the destinies of the human race, 
and the great successes of life are due to the cultivation 
of a sensitive aura within which development takes place 
in close harmony with the spirit of the age. A great 
prophet, man or nation, may hasten progress. A great 
genius may interrupt it, but no earthly power can side 
track civilisation. In attempting to do this lies the mad¬ 
ness of Germany. The Kultur state may-be in the womb 
of time, but not the German Kultur state • which is the 
still-born product of frenzy and pride. Elsewhere we 
must look for the evidences which go to indicate the 
form which social and political development will 
assume. 

That Nationalism could be exploited In the interests 
of a class has long been obvious to many. Their belief 
has been confirmed by the . present war. At the root of 
labour’s resistance to the growth of armaments before the 
war, and to its prolongation at present, is not the actual 
loss or suffering occasioned, but the fear that the growing 
pow'er of labour in combination uiaj? be arrested and 
neutralised by ^n increase in the resources of the capitalists; 
and although, as has beeu made evident, this war is not 
an economic or a trade war in the usual sense, that is, it is 
not due primarily ta Germany’s need for economic ex¬ 
pansion, yet the ambition of capitalists all over the world 
has been and still is a powerful contributing cause; and 
if we watch the course which labour organisation has been 
following in recent years we shall be guided in our con¬ 
ception of the form which political evolution is likely to 
take* This tendency has been to an ever widening 
organisation of the forces of labour. Syndicalism was 
becoming an imminent danger in the years preceding the 
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war. The growth of this tendency is in the direction of 
international action which in the opinion of labour is an 
effective remedy for the danger of the migration of capital, 
for it is plain that if labour conditions are everywhere 
alike, capital must be satisfied to remain at home and 
make the’ best of a bad bargain. Other influences lend 
their weight to drive men’s minds in the same direction. 
Certain facts which although elementary and axiomatic 
were concealed beneath the ponderous arguments of the 
scientists, distorted by the shiftiness of the politicians, 
and obscured and concealed by those who would strength¬ 
en class interests at the expense of the many, are now 
coming into the general ken. A good many hoary 
respectable hypocrisies have been stripped of the alluring 
garb wfith which convention had shrouded them. A good 
many shibboleths have lost their force, a few truths have 
come to the surface in this general upheaval. Humanity 
has again got hold of the truth, let us hope not to lose 
it again, that the test of civilization is human* welfare, 
the moral and material possessions of man, that human 
efficiency is not merely an instrument in the production 
of w'ealth, but an end towards which all human effort 
must be directed, and that political freedom or national 
unity is only a means by which the development of man¬ 
kind is furthered. On the basis of these simple truths 
the next stage of. civilisation will be raised^ and as a 
corrollary to their recognition will follow the realisation 
that all artificial barriers whose action prevents the full 
development of any unit, individual or group, must in 
the interests of all be destroyed. The example of Germany 
notwithstanding, the war has taught the necessity for the 
closest and at the same time the most unfettered economic 
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relations between peoples. The pressure which will un¬ 
doubtedly make itself felt when the w'ar is over will 
emphasize this, aud thus economic forces acting upon 
human consciousness already more enlightened and broader 
will bring about a conception of political organisation 
wider than the nation. Internationalism is the influence 
to wdiich Nationalism will yield. 

A very acute thinker, IMr. Hilaire Belloc has remarked 
that although iutcrnationalisni would, if accepted, diminish 
the risk of war and localise quarrels, nevertheless, so 
powerful is the glamour of nationalism and so deeply' laid 
its foundations, extending as they do in the popular concep¬ 
tion back to the earliest history of the race, to the clan, 
the tribe, the family, and thus so strengthened by theip^ 
association with those things which men hold aud will 
continue to hold most dear, that everything points not 
to its decay, but to the growth of its influence as a political 
factor. Aud it is quite true that if the average man were 
asked to ‘ choose between the nebulous and uncertain 
advantages of a condition of internationalism and the real 
and tangible benefits w'hich he derives from his nationality', 
there could be no doubt of the direction in which his 
choice would fall. But men are not asked to make the 
choice , nor do any but the very exceptional ever adopt a 
particular political faith. Stages in political evolution are 
not arrived at through human consciousness working from 
a particular formula, rather is the formula the expression 
of the play of forces which have produced a certain condi¬ 
tion and these forces are largely "economic aud social and 
are set in motiPn by imperceptible changes in man’s 
generaMhtlook on life. Internationalism is an outlook 
on life just'as nationalism is and feudalism was, 'and the 
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conditions which will make it g'enerall3'’ possible are 
rapidly coming into being. 

lint what concrete expression in the way of political 
organisation internationalism will take, depends upon 
a more cxict measurenient of the many forces which will 
contribute to it than can be attempted at present. The 
horrors of the present time have aroused a passionate 
eagerness to find a remedy against the recurrence of 
such calamities. Various panaceas have been proposed. 
The League of Nations is the latest and the most widely 
accepted at present, but neither this League of Nations, 
inevitably reminiscent of the Congress of Vienna so wisely 
planned and so admirably intentioned, nor the Hague 
Conference sitting in permanent session, is likely to solve 
the problem. Human nature is an obstinate complex 
thing and human activities refuse to run o:i artificial tracks 
however smooth they be, however pious the iiitentions of 
their designers. Men and notions will “gang their aiii 
oait ” will ent out paths f )r themselves. All that can be 
Slid is thit Internationalism will be the creed of the future 
and that the political organisation which will result from 
it will be very largely determined by economic forces and 
i)y the developments in economic organisation. 

MACLIR. 
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HOW OKRM^NY AtAKKS PKACK. 

S INCE December 1916, when the Kaiser made his formal 
offer of peace on the basis of a draw, and warned the 
world that he would not be responsible for the consequences 
should this magnanimous offer be refused (as though he 
and the system he stands for were not immediately and 
everlastingly responsible for the whole world calamity) 
since that day there has been a succession of ‘ ‘peace cam¬ 
paigns” and “peace feelers” emanating more or less openly 
from the enemy side, each one, it is interesting to observe, 
making itself felt at the precise moment when Germany’s 
internal or military situation has rendered such a move 
from her point of view advisable. 

The Power that precipitated war at the moment of her 
own choosing, is attempting to precipitate peace, also at the 
moment of her choice. 

If there is any point on which it behoves us to be 
watchful, to be wary, it is this. 

When the representatives of the Nations, the few picked 
brains of the whole world, assemble at the Conference 
Board, they will be sitting down, trained and tense, though 
culwafdly composed, to the most subtle and most moment- 
o«s game 6£ skill the world has ever seen, on the result oi 

which will hang the fate and happiness of unborn genera¬ 
tions—it is scarcely too much to say, the future of mankind. 
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Each side will hold a number of Trump cards, put into 
their hands by the sacrifices of the races which they repre¬ 
sent, and, conscious of their well-nigh overwhelming respon¬ 
sibilities, will play those cards, we may be sure, with all the 
ingenuity of which the human mind is capable. 

But no skill in play will compensate for the holding of 
a poor hand. 

“Not by speeches and majority votes are the great 
questions settled ” said Bismarck in 1862 “but by Blood and 
Iron.*’ Until Prussian militarism is finally crushed, that is 
terribly true. 

We must send the representatives of Liberty to the 
board in a position as strong as we can make it:—and no 
zveartncss on our pari, no apparent reasonableness nor tempt- 
ing proposals on the 'part of otir opponents, must be allowed 
to Induce us to send them there sooner. 

Even if we had not an object lesson in Germany’s 
methods of making peace, her methods of waging war warn 
us to prepare for whatever double-dealing and duplicity 
might enable her to snatch the slightest advantage. 

Fortunately (in this sense) we have such an object 
lesson. Unfortunately for Russia, fortunately for mankind, 
we have before our eyes to-day the .most tragic evidence of 
Germany’s methods of peace-making—of what happens 
when idealism run amok without material backing finds 
itself in the ring in opposition to a ruthless diplomacy 
based on Blood and Iron. 

At the beginning of July 1917, the Russian armies under 
General Brusilofi ended the long inactivity caused by the 
Revolution, by once again attacking the enemy. But in a 
very short time it became evident that the influence of 
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the flood of half-assimilated ideals which had swept away 
the Russian state organisation was too strong for army 
discipline. 

The London limes of 21st July 1917 dramatfcally 
presented the situation. 

“German attacks on the Russian front in Galicia 
have succeeded. At first they were repelled, but at a critical 
moment some Russian troops refused to fight. “Our failure,” 
the Petrograd Official report says, “is explained to a consid¬ 
erable degree by the fact that under the influence of the 
extremists several detachments, having received command 
to support the attacked detachments, held meetings and 
discussed the advisability of obeying the order, whereupon 
some of the regiments refused to obey the military 
command”. 

Aud on the opposite page the famous Reichstag 
resolution of the 19th July, which promulgated the formula 
of “ no annexations 

“ First of all, the territory of the Fatherland is 
inviolable. With aii enemy who demands parts of our 
Empire we cannot parley. If we make peace we must in 
the first line make sure that the frontiers of the German 
Empire are made secure for all time. 

“ We must by means of an understanding and give 
and take, guarantee the conditions of existence of the 
German Empire upon the continent and overseas. Peace 
must build the foundations of a lasting reconciliation of 

the nations. It must...prevent the nat^pus- from 

being plunged into further enmity through economic 
blockades, and provide a safeguard that the league in anus 
of opponents does not develope into an economic 
6|flhsive alliance against us. ’’ 
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As au apparently plain statement of war aims , that 
may surely be regarded as a masterpiece of duplicity, 
Germau 3 ^, being mainly responsible for their condition, 
had goo^ reason to know how greatly the talk of no 
annexations, of“gi\e and take ” and “lasting reconcil¬ 
iation” would appeal to the war-weary Russian Socialists. 
She knew how such a manly ‘but moderate state¬ 
ment of her aims would soothe the growing demand 
among her own people for a move towards peace. 

And ill the application of these high sentiments there 
would be'^found loopholes enough and to spare. The Ger¬ 
man Socialist leader Bernstein has iiointed out, for exam¬ 
ple, that the Chancellor’s demand for a peace which would 
“ secure Germany’s frontiers for all time” was entirely 
incompatible with “ no annexations’’ as applied to herself. 

It was the same old game—a carefully staged comed 3 ^ 

to throw dust in the 63^68 of the world, and especially of 
Russia. No annexation of German soil, but any annex¬ 
ation of foreign soil necessary to “ make secure Germany’s 
frontiers for all time” —that is how it would work 
out. Germany’s deliberate refusal to make any def¬ 
inite statement of her intentions with regard to Belgium, 
for instance, contrasts strangely with her expressed desire 
for “ reconciliation ” and “ a just and lasting peace. ” 
She had no intention whatever of pledging herself to 
restore the independence of Belgium, Germany takes all 
she can, and lets go only when she is obliged. 

True to her principles of thoroughness, Germany had 
the Russian ground well prepared in advance for the kind 
of peace-seed she intended to sow. Of all European 
people, the Russians are the least practical and most 
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idealistic. Wild, impracticable ideals of internationl 
socialism were so deeply instilled in the minds of the Russian 
working classes that it needed but the promise of their 
realisation to undermine all thought of patriq|.ism and 
honour and good faith. 

To the German Socialist, on the contrary, there is no such 
thing as international socialism where German interests 
are concerned. It is a German invention used to humbug 
the rest of the world in the interests of Germany. Like 
everything else in that country, socialism is a Government 
weapon. 

The game is a simple one. All good socialists are to 
oppose war actively in their respective countries, while 
German opposition is to be confined to vague declarations, 
with nothing more definite which might hamper 
Germany’s action. We may recall how on the verge of war 
they sent a special envoy to assure the Socialists of France 
that in no circumstances would their party vote for a 
German war credit, in order to persuade their French 
“ comrades” to refuse support to the French Government. 

Exactly what Germany had been working for came 
about, Russia had become an uncontrolled and ignorant 
mob, drunk on fantastic promises, with leaders of its own 
crazy type. All was ready. 

Laok on a little. We see the Russian leaders, still 
fotidly belleAfing that they have only to open their arms 
and cry and the Germans will fall upon their 

necks like long-lost brothers—sitting down at Brest-Litovsk 
to negotiate formal peace with the Central Powers. 
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The proceedings of the gathering, said the President, 
Herr von Kuhlmann, are to be guided “ a spirit of 
placable humanity and mutual esteem.” 

The Russian stipulations included: 

No forcible acquisition of territor 3 \ 

The restoration of political independence to people 
who have lost it during the war. 

The determination of their own destinies by national 
groups. 

Compensation of private persons. 

Can there be anything more pathetic than the 
spectacle of these poor, silly dupes, after discarding their 
arms and throwing wide their gates, proceeding to bargain 
with that grim figure from without as though thej^ stood on 
equal terms? They had thrown away all they had to bargain 
with. They impose conditions? So might children impose 
conditions upon an ogre ! To-day, the ogre “ accepts in 
principle the Russian proposals,*’ with his sinister* smile 
of “ placable humanity.” The children discovered soon 
enough. 

The negotiations proceeded. But before long it appeared 
that every German concession was nullified by some craftil^^ 
drawn qualification or reserve. “No troops to be transferred 
from the Eastern to the Western Front.” The ogre readily 
agrees, merely adding as an afterthought, “unless such 
transference has already begun.” 

Of course it had already begun. And it is safe to say 
that at the present moment not a single German is left on 
the Eastern Front who could be more usefully employed 
in the West, 
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Little by little, as the conference dragged on, and 
the Russian delegates got drawn more hopelessly into the 
toils, the Russian people njore hopelessly disintegrated, 
the ogre showed his hand. The children were frankly 
bewildered. To them it was incredible that, now that they 
had indicated the way to universal brotherhood and happi¬ 
ness, that an 3 ^one should hesitate to throw down .his arms 
and follow it. 

“Russia will withdraw^ her troops from all parts of 
Austria-Huugarj^, Turkey and Persia occupied by her, 
while the Powers of the Quadruple Alliance will withdraw 
theirs from^Poland, Lithuania, Courland and other regions 
of Russia.” Agreed. 

But a few da 3 '’s later, the delegates of the Central 
Powers handed in a note which creates positive dismay. 
Pledging herself to live henceforth on terms of friendship 
with Russia, Germany went on to declare that “the peoples 
of Poland, Courland, Lithuania and Esthonia have already 
clearly expressed their desire to be annexed to Germany. 
Accordingly, basing their action on the principle of the 
right of peoples to dispose of themselves, Germany will 
remain in occupation of these regions, which Russia will 
hand over to her.” None knows better than Germany ht)w 
to assemble an artificial body that will express any desire 

which will suit her schemes of self determination. 

• 

Of what avail was protest? The Russian delegates 
complained that this was not at all the sort of peace they 
bargained for. The Austro-Germans affected to be affront¬ 
ed they replied in effect “one would suppose, 

|rom the high tone adopted by M. Trotsky an*d his 
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colleapflies, that were victors imposing terms, and not, as 
the actual fact, vanquished obliged to accept conditions.” 


Tile mask was soon thrown aside, the situation stood 
clear at last in all its hideous nakedness. Tlie Russians, in 
tlieir mad idealism, and foolish trust in their Oermau 
socialist ‘‘comrades”, who, being what they are, have shown 
themselves to be not “comrades”, but rlecoys, had thrown 
away their arms in the face of a cunning and unscrupulous 
foe, in the preposterous belief that he would follow suit; 
they had nothing left to bargain with, they were helpless,— 
and, ])erhaps for the first time, thej^ realised it. Beguiled 
and betrayed by their German confreres, they have in their 
turn betraj^ed their Allies, their cause, and their country,- 
and for \yhat? 


b'or the sake of au ideal which all the rest of the world 
sees to be impossible of attainment so long as there remains 
a Power which liases itself upon Force, and has adopted 
Ivad faith as an avowed principle of polic3’. Their only 
excuse is that they were treacherously misled by German 
lies and cunning; their only achievement is that they have 
made the Central Powers disclose their hand for all to read. 


If there were ever an3' doubt about Germany’s real 
attilkide towards “lasting peace” and “reconciliation” there 
Gill be" none henceforth. The 0UI3" peace she recognises 
is peace under an iron heel, and reconciliation by sub¬ 
mission. Better terms than those can onl3^ be obtained b3' 
fighting for them. 


Disastrous as Russia’s collapse now appears to us, a 
grave set back to her friends and a traged3^ for herself, it 
may be that in the end it will prove to be a blessing in 
disguise, if only because it has shown the Allies, before it 
is too late, the true nature of the people witli whom we 
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are dealing, and that, unless we want a peace that leaves 
the Central Powers unhampered to do as they please with 
the world, so that they will have nothing to gain by war, 
there is no course left to us but to deal with them very 
faithfully. 

A Student. 


CLOUDS. 

Re i and purple, pink and gold, 

Low in the w'estern sky; 

The sea.is wrapped in a silver fold 
As the clouds on the mountains lie, 

Turning the water to opal and pearl, 

Covering the sky with a misty whirl 
Of colours of rainbow hue. 

Covering all with a filmy cloak. 

The verdant valleys seem to choke 
With the* soft grey mists and the evening dew. 

The colours soften to mauve and grey, 

Sheets of amber across the baj^, 

They gleam for a little and then are gone, 

As night, in her mantle of black rolls on. 

Out peep the little twinkling stars, 
yonder’s the great red planet, Mars; 

The moon sails on her silver way; 
more the end of a perfect day. 

j ‘ +1 ' 

S^embeir, t9l7. KATRINK SII/Bl^RAD. 



WHEIN SOI^DIKRS vSPHAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


The following batch of interesting letters from French 
and Russian soldiers at the Front, has been sent to us for 
publication, by the la<ly whose “Letters from a War Hos¬ 
pital in France” have enlivened the pages of this Review 
for the laat two years. This intrepid and cultured lady 
answered the call of Duty as soon as the War broke out, 
and left her comfortable home in far-away Canada to tend 
the wounded soldiers in France. How tenderly she has 
nursed them back to life and to what extent she has 
earned the gratitude of the soldiers, these simple letters 
amply testify. They breathe devotion and affection such as 
must have fallen to the lot of but few such noble workers 
in the field. Our friend is not a “nurse” in the ordinary 
sense of the term; few soldiers call her by that name, 
they rather take pride in speaking of her as “ mother ” 
and the way in which French and Russian soldiers vie 
with one another in lavishing their genuine affection and 
undying devotion on the “ Mother ”, is touching in the 
extreme. Happy the children who can claim such a 
“ mother and blessed is the “ mother ” who has earned 
the gratitude and love of so many “ alien ” children. 

{BMUtr*) 

The lollowing letter was written during the first spring 
of the war by a soldier of whom I have no later news. 
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Madame— 3 - 5 ’ 15 * 

Having received the muffler which you sent me I 
thank you deeply, for we have often enough rain, and it 
will do me great service. I am always in good health, 
and I keep the hope to find again my dear family, and 
when I feel discouraged, 1 at once make my act of resig¬ 
nation, “That Thy will be done”, and if one day I should 
fall, I shall receive .a welcome from Him, for I have 
always followed the doctrines which were taught me. 
We have much work at this moment and very little 
libertj’’, but we do it with a great deal of courage. For 
some time past we have been promised a rest at the dept»t, 
but I do not expect to be there more than three or four 
days, and if the good God will that I return home, as I have 
always the good hope, I will be infinitely grateful to you. 
Receive, Madame, my profoundcst gratitude. 

Hector-. 

# * * 

25-3-15. 

Dear Madame and Beiiclactress, 

I received to-day when I arrived from the advanced 
post my helmet. I thank you very sincerely, for with 
this change of weather, it always rains. During our stay 
at the advanced posts we were well bombarded by the 
aeroplanes ; happily, they had not well gauged their 
distance. The shells fell at 50 yards from us, breaking 
great holes in the ground, but happily no one was 
wounded. 

Dear Madame, we begin to have hope, for there is 
good news ou the Russian side, in the taking of Prysmel, 
which cauuot fail to advance us for the end of hostilities 
Dear Majdame, I thank you for the last sausages as well 
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as for the tobacco, which gave me great pleasure, for 
one has not often so fine and so good to smoke. Eujiu, 
I need nothing more in the way of clothes ; if you send 
me something, seud only eatables, that is what will give 
the greatest service. Now I leave you, Madame, to rest 
myself, for during the last four days )' have hardly slept. 
Trusting in the grace of Clod to give us back our liberty, 
your friend and protegd who thanks you for your great 
generosity. 

I have a comrade in my division who is a photo¬ 
grapher, so he has taken us, and if that would give you 
pleasure I will scud you one. 

Jean ?. V. 

♦ ♦ i. « 

Dear Madame and dear Benefactress, 

I begin by thanking you for your packets of cigar¬ 
ettes which gave me so much pleasure ; you are very good 
to have alwa 3 \s something to send me, to take patience aud 
courage to wait the end of this cursed war, which never 
ends. We have just learnt that Italy will perhaps come 
in on our side ; if it were only true it vould perhaps 
hasten the end of the hostilities, for it will soon be ten 
mouths that we have left our families uithont being able 
to see them again. /Sn/in^ let us leave all to the merc 3 ' 
of God, no matter what comes. 

Receive, dear Madame, all my thanks. Your protege 

and friend. P. P. 

« « « « « 

2 April 1915. 

Dear Madame, 

As always I write for m3^self and comrade Briet in 
order to thank you lor your goodness in sending us all those 
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parcels, which give us so much pleasure and so much good, 
for we soldiers of the invaded territory receive nothing 
from our exiled relatives who have brought nothing away 
from that brutal and,ferocious blow which destroyed and 
burnt the little which we possessed, and for the rest it 
would not be well done for us, for they have need of money 
to feed themselves, and they must work for that, they do 
not complain and they are French as we, and ask only to 
See us again at the end of this war if death spares us. 
Happy those w’ho may find again their homes after these 
hard battles and the diseases that we fear, for here the air 
smells bad and the water is not always good to drink; it is 
full of dirt from the dung and waste which is everywhere, 
besides the water which washes over many dead, and our 
dead beasts, all that goes into the springs; so I am going to 
ask yon if during the summer yon could send ns something 
to put in the water to make it fit to drink and to keep ns 
from fevers and sicknesses if you will. Since you ask, send 
U3 a little chocolate, for that keeps a long time or anything 
else that your kindness prompts: that will give us pleasure 
and improve our diet for we eat only rice, beans, rata^ 
potatoes cooked in water with some grease with a little 
meat cooked together; they would do better to brown their 
meat, it would be eaten with more pleasure, for we can no 
more relish it ; it is the fare that we have eaten since the 
beginning. • 

Mavis S— 

«• f « 

The three letters which follow were written by a 
soldier artisan who, when called away from his home in a 
large manufacturing city of the North at the beginning 
pf the war, left behind a wife and young son of whom he 
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was only able to receive tbe briefest news at long intervals 
Badly wounded early in tbe war, be was nursed in a, 
Cannes hospital, and returned to his depdt at Quimper, 
Brittany, whence the first letter is dated the last day of 
October 1915. 


Madame, 

I was a little uneasy not having your news, and I. 
wondered if yot| were sick. I thank you very much for 
your good letter and I shall be very glad to receive the socks 
muffler and jersey which 5^011 will send me, for which I 
can only thank you with all uiy heart, and be very grate¬ 
ful to you. 

Madame, I am in a compagnie de marche^ and I 
shall change again to go to the Front. At present I 
am well and I am very happy to take again my militar 3 r 
service; now I do not find the time verj^ long, for in the 
compagnie de marche we w'ork from five o’clock in the 
morning until five at night; one has not a minute for rese 
and w'e are tired when the evening arrives. 

As I already told you in my last letter, I have 
received news of my wife and my son so I am very happy 
and I have sent another letter bjr Holland. I assure 
you that has given me new heart and courage, and I am 
more than ever impatient to return to the Front. I long 
for the war to be over to return home) but I can not 


think th^t it will finish before next year; cost what it may, 
we wBl go to the end and we pray God that He will give 
, us the'.'&tbir^fSlffiiiprotect our families. 


weather,.,i^bTrfble, always 
, the, wiperiAt', present 
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go to the mass and to the cemetery, where we shall all go 
to honor the heroes who died for la paine. 

Wishing you good health and renewing my sincere 
thanks, I beg you, Madame, to accept the expression of my 
devoted gratitude and of my respectful friendship. 

Jean D. 

« • « 

Douarnenez^ December 23, I9l5. 

Chore Madame, 

I have just received your parcel and I haste to write 
you to thank you with all my heart. At the moment 
when I received it we were to start on the march. I taste ^ 
bonbons during the march, and that prevented my 
having to drink water. I found them delicious as well 
as the chocolate. I thank you sincerely for the w'hole 
parcel. 

In this moment there are permissions of four days for 
Christmas and the New Year, most of those still here are 
from the invaded district, and I would be 15 days older, 
that the permissions might be finished; for every one has 
his story, they speak of the New Year, and of their homes, 
that gives the cafard^ and for me I th ink much of my son 
who should make his first communion in the next month 
of May, and nevertheless that does not prevent that we wait 
for next spring with impatience. We have the hope of 
finishing next year and more than ever we are sure of 
coniiuering;<|>ur enemies We are very j|§merous at the 
dep^t ;ah'd we, a„ great,' deal; they form' :many section s 

of ^ that by the springtime, we 

sh^11|tve ; t:hi thread to unwind. If only 
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they would come out of their holes, we could measure 
with them, but in open field they will not come, but we 
will hive them all the same, our will will prove stronger 
than their preparations. 

Dear Madame, I beseech and I pray God that the year 
1916 niry be the deliverance of all Europe, and that God 
will punish Gerniiiiy for all the .mourning which she 
has sown in the whole world, 

Wishing you good health and renewing all my thanks, 
1 send you, dear Madame, my sincere greetings. 

tout devoui^, 

Jean. 


* * 

Douarnenez, 23rd January 1916. 
M \DAMF, 






I send you a few lines to tell you that I left Quimper 
on Friday with a detachment for the Front. Arrived at 
10-30 o’clock, at noon we were already dressed to start, when 
at 1 o clock they told us that the men of the class of 1899 and 
1900 would not go; we were twent 3 r-onc men of those classes, 
we all wetit to the office of the Coinmaiidaiit to ask to go all 
the same, and nothing to do. I was very glad to leave, and 
now I fell ill again, but 1 don’t think that we will be long 
without starting. This morning the Adjutant came to 
look for me to take again my place as orderly, but I, seeing 
him arrive, hid myself, for he would keep me again longer 
and prevent me from leaving, for I prefer to take again my 
place on the field of battle than to stay longer here, I 
received a letter from N——, he is at his dep6t, he is in 
the second list to leave* he is sure he will wait longer yet. I 
think that they keep as many men as possible in the 
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depots to avoid the sicknesses of the winter, and that next 
spring soniething will be done; but before all I pray Ood 
and ask Him of his favor that he will give the people tliei^ 
liberty, and that we vanquish our cut sect enemies, and 
that this sad war may soon end. 

Tn sending you my new address I wi'-h you good healtlh 
and I send you, Madame, 1113 ^ \e^y sincere '.Meetings, 

iout (li^oitf. 


Jean T).- 


The letter that follows was written by a boy wdio 
arrived at a Cannes hospital in the early days of July 191S, 
sent down from the French Front with a leg so badly 
shattered that it was thought impossible to save it. He 
was not amputated, ho.vever, but spent a 3 'ear and a half 
in the hospital before being ; efo) m( and sent home. 

He had but little education and the spelling is of the 
sketchiest. There w^ere only three sons in the family, 
himself and the twm of whom he speaks. 

( aunc^^ ihf 6f/i January lOKi 

My dear Nurse, 

I write you this letter to give 3 'on my news which are 
very good for the moment, and I hope with all m 3 ' heart 
that this will find you the same on its arrival. 

The other day the Principal passed, and proposed me for 
another operation, it is to close the hole in my leg. It will 
not be a great thing; but after all it is alwa3’S an operation 
and you may believe that I begin to have had enough. 
Enfifty one must take it with patience. 
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The other day we received the bad news "which struck 
me to the heart that my brother Joseph is dead, the one who 
was wounded; you may believe that there is cause for grief. 

You will tell me if you receive news of the other broth¬ 
er, the one who was made prisoner? I received the little' 
souvenir you sent me for the New Year, and I thank you 
veiymucli. 

^Your little Jules who thinks of you. 

-Sf ^ 

From the same:- 

Ihc IStk February 1917, 

^ly dear Nurse, 

I write 3^011 these few words to give you my news which 
arc very good for the moment, and I hope with all my 
heart that this will find you the same on its arrival. 

My dear injirtmh’c^ I wish to tell 3^011 that I am no 
more at the Parc, they sent me to A— and one is not so 
well here as at Cannes. Before I left Cannes a lady came 
to see me, sent by 3^011, to take the details about my brother. 
I thank you very much, you are so kind to me, you may 
believe that never in my life will I forget you. 

For my leg it goes well, I walk now with a cane. I 
did what you told me before leaving ; I gave the crutches 
that you bought for me to a comrade who had none. I 
embrace you with all luy heart, your little wounded who 

will never forget you, 

" Jules. 

(No news was ever received of the missing brother.) 

* * * • • 

The following was written by a Corsican after a change 
of hospital. The writing is beautiful, almost like copper¬ 
plate, and the spelling nearly perfect. 

Ntce^ the 25th November 1915. 
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Madame, 

1 am very happy to have had your news. For you 
must have a good constitution to be always caring for my 
comrades, although 1 do not know‘them, but to-day all 
soldiers are brothers. 

As for me, I am in a hospital since the lOth of this 

month. I find myself ’in the hospital at-.It is well 

enough, but not like Greoux for the food, and for y^|jfir 
untiring care, and your frequent visits, it was not like this, 
but I do not complain ; we have a very good doctor, very 
kind, a good man. I must tell you that I suffer always 
with the enteritis and the rheumatism, and with palpita¬ 
tions of the heart. I take always medicines, but my dis¬ 
eases being chronic, the remedies do not have any effect, 
and 1 am condemned to suffer. 


I am very happy to tell you that yesterday afternoon 
I received the letter from your friend. Mademoiselle Page> 
at the same time as j^ours. i was much surprised, because 
she said she, would come to sea me, that will be au 
inconvenience for that gracious and noble person. 


She had the kindness to ask me what might give me 
pleasure. Truly, Madame, I dared not to say much, not 
knowing her. Since she asked me much to tell her in my 
reply, ,I prayed of her without inconveniencing herself, to 
bring me some beads. It is my only 4 k|ractiott to kill my 
tii^e otherwise 1 become too melancholy without doi^gf any- 

occasion I shall profit to make you 
' as soon as miadCvV' 

wiU"''liave the 

letter InfMtely for', the Trouble 

,#ongrat^fuH’to.you. ■ 
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I have to tell you, Madame, that I received the visit 
of ray brother, he is always at his depot, he is goiujj to 
take au examination. The other three are always on the 
Front. For Gurnier, I have not had his news for long. 
I will write him one of these days. He has no luck cither 
I share his suffering. 

Please give many thanks to those good people o f the 
Unjted States for the good they do to us continuall3'’, above 
all many thanks to your kind daughter. 

Receive, Madame, a cordial greeting from all my 
family, and my best thanks, that I will never forget. 

In the hope of reaching 370U, receive my respectful 
homage . 

Lc Soldat Valery Abraham, 
o # * * * 

The following was addressed to an elderly French¬ 
man who was for a time an orderly in the hospital, but 
who was a masou b3^ trade. In the original, of course, the 
pronouns of affection, thee and thou are used, which are to 
be rendered in English by the cold “ you.’^ This letter 
is very w'ell spelt. 

7 he 23 rd October 1916 . 

My DEAR FATHER, 

I send you this letter to give you my news. For 
the moment things arc not too bad, but there is iiew.s in 
the regiment that we have passed into a new division of 
attack, and certainly we are going to leave for the Somme, 
so I shall try to, give you my news as regularly as possible, 
and if you aro too long without receiving them, do not 
worry^ 1 have giiven your address to the regiment, and 
in case I or wounded they will let you know. 

I go with ^ht ^ possible courage, but I hope to 
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have the good fortune to come out of it as well as may be* 
I hope that out of your two sons one may come back to 
you. Give my news to Etienne. At the same time I must 
tell you that I have not yet received anything from that 
kind lad 3 ^ who was going to send me winter clothing. 
Well^ I hope to receive them soon. Greet her for me, and 
thank her very much on my behalf. Well, my dear 
father, I don’t hive a great deal to say to you for the 
moment, onl 3 ’’ that I embrace you with all my heart. 

Your son who loves you, 

Jkan. 

Ai 

1 forgot to tell 3 'ou that we have snow, and it is very 
cold. 


SONNKT 


With tixed ga/.e I’\o watched tiiy hallowed face 
From Timei> unknown beginning. Heart's desire. 

From land to land I’ve tracked tliee in thy race 
.\nd drunk th3' Beauty’s nectar, with heart oti lire 
Away from thee my senses know no rest, 

"^'et thou prolongest this cruel hide-and-seek 
My love to try and my love to test 
Such is thy frolic fanc\'s playful freak 
riiou art the life that shines in radiant star» ! 

Thou art the joy that lights tliQ dome of skN^ I 
Thou art the force that warrijst ’ yond all wars! 
rhoii art the bliss—the bliss for whom gods die !, 

'I'hy Beauty clothes this woe-worn earth in light 
'I'hy music moves it on to hea^'e^ly height. 

AiUhabad, SHY AM SUNDAR LALL 
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(From Overseas). 

‘‘For Freedom, and the Right, we gave them 

gladl3r 

Yea! Kven to death with Ilononr but to shame 
We ne’er had spared them’’ say the mothers sadlj'' 
“Was it for this to Britain’s aid they came 
Our gallant sons ? 

Was it for this—to face a grave temptation 
Leading to others —ht the Motherhtnd 
When more than one (and surely wiser) Nation 
Has swept the dreaded scourge from out her land 
' We speak of Drink! 

Oh! England, Mother England— do your duty 
And save our sons from this so dreaded snare. 
Which wrecks too soon both soul and body’s 

beauty 

Hearken dear England to the Mother's pra 3 ^er 
Their Honour spare. 


B. M. WILLS. 



THK FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL INDIA. 


A S President of the Industrial Conference held at Luck¬ 
now, the Hon. Rai Sitanatli Roy Bahadur wound 
up his illuminating address with a glowing picture of the 
future that stretches before Industrial India. A survey of 
the present industrial situation and .a scrutiny of its pos¬ 
sibilities lend proper perspective and significance to this 
prophetic utterance. The Hon. Mr. Sitanath jn his perora¬ 
tion said : “ I see before me an Awakened India. I see 
her teeming millions working in mines and factories dotted 
all over her surface and along the banks of her mighty, 
majestic rivers and along her sea-washed shores. I see her 
cottages once more full of busy life. I see the Indian and 
distant seas ploughed once more by Indian ships, manned 
by Indian crews, navigated by Indian mariners, laden with 
Indian merchandise. I see India bringing again to distant 
nations her.great gift of spiritual civilization.” It should 
be the earnest and incessant endeavour of all those inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of this country to help the resuscitation 
of industries and vigorous spread of commerce. The in¬ 
spiring vision of an India industrially advanced, commerci¬ 
ally supreme and spiritually blessed is to be transmuted 
into a living reality.With vast and varied natural re- 
scmrce.s, wifcji a numerous and industrio# population, with 
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the growth of wealth and of habits of proper investment, 
with the opening up of the highways and high seas for 
commerce, with the increased needs incidental to a mate¬ 
rial civilization, the advance of India to the forefront 
of industrial nations may well viewed with robust 
and yet reasonable optimism. On all sides, the forces 
of expansion and competition, invention and inanu- 
facture are at work in the industrial world. The days 
of isolated village units as the centres of economic life 
belong to the irrevocable past. Equally so are the daj'S of 
slow weaving in artistic design and “ wind-woven ” texture. 
These are times of strenuous and not always scrupulous 
competition when the machine dominates the industrial 
sphere. A quaint English writer of an early period w’as 
certainly shrewd in doubting if the machine made by man 
w'ould not retaliate by enslaving him. His words have a 
more intimate and astonishing signillcaiice at the present 
day when the problem of factory life and the pouring of in¬ 
ventions sternly betoken industrialism. The questions of 
Capital and Labour, the grow'th of the movements of socia-' 
lism and syndicalism, the activities of Trusts and Trades 
Unions, haveall followed in the wake of the great transforma 
tioii known as the Industrial Revolution in the West. The 


changes in the West have been quick and sweeping: they 
have affected the methods and materials of production, they 
have universalized markets, and introduced the benefits as 
also the risks of mobile credit. Sheep-rearing and wool¬ 
growing in England have given place to energetic and 
extensive manufactures for export abroad. Economic con¬ 
ditions in England as elsewhere have undergone a complete 
readjustment and in India alone they can not persist in 
their Old World terxour, 
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It has come to be recognised even in high and distant 
quarters that India can no longer afford to remain “ a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water.” The conditions of 
primitive ease and simplicity, of Vedic self-abnegation can 
not be predicated of this land in the twentieth century. 
India has moved far away from the old moorings. She can 
not be held tight to them when the current of progress 
urges her to the high seas of commerce. The old system 
was admirable in many respects, but it must be remembered 
that it necessarily becomes effete and anachronistic when 

if 

the conditions to which it was attuned have been almost 
revolutionised. She can not cling to a falling tower or, 
to adopt the telling phrase of Mr. Sitaiiath, she can not 
“ stand on her last legs” and yet bid defiance to a fast- 
moving industrial world. The time is propitious and 
pressing, the need is imperative and the course is clear. 
Casting aside the shackles of conservatism, India is to use a 
free hand in the shaping of her economic destiny. 

The old world methods that have to be discarded or 
'modified belong to the category of “archaic economy” 
familiarised by Sir Theodore Morison. “The Old order 
changeth yielding place to New” is as true of the economic 
as of other lines of national development. Economic methods 
are tested by the measure in which ' they suit and satisfy 
requirement j; their spirit and framework call for 
adjustment to the changed conditions of the time. Adapta^ 
tion then ts the life and law of congenial progress —sudden and 
ingenious creations are out of the natural order and are 
'seldom successful whether in the political or the economic 
sphere. Natura non facit saltum is a motto which Prof. 
Marshall is not tired of presenting to the mind of his read¬ 
ers, This spirit of wise adaptation takes into account the 
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past and the future alike. The roots of progress strike into 
the past but are so to be directed and protected as to bring 
nourishment and fruition into the future. The trend of 
economic activities is to be keenly watched and guided to¬ 
wards a prosperous culmination. To go against the past 
would thus be to misread the process of natural evolution 
It would also mark alike lack of insight and gratitude. The 
pinnacle of industrial welfare which appeals to us should 
not avert our gaze from the foundation on which it should 
rest. 

Among the prominent features of the Archaic system may 
be mentioned Caste as a social division of Labour, agriculture 
as the mainstay, self-sufficing village life, small scale weav- 
iug and difficult transport. These conditions existed when 
custom had a strong grip over the mind,when the needs of the 
people were few and simple, when the isolation of economic 
life in villages in point alike of principle and transport 
narrowed the market. No large mauufactures or intense 
competition, no speedy communication or varied require¬ 
ments, no high standard of living or growth of wealth could 
be expected uuder these limitations. But broadening influ¬ 
ences have set in later and we have to consider here the 
result they have produced and the response they require. 
The c hanged conditionsto-day call for a suitable re-fash* 
ioning of economic aims and activities. Birth should not be 
allowed to operate asan invidious bar to any employment. 
Careers must be open to talent drawn from whatever 
levels of society. Merit, resourcefulness and training 
alone should count in the work of economic develojiment. 
Division of labor doubtless is indispensable ; it stands 
for specialisation and close business acquaintance. But 
it need not run along lines of social stratification. In 
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the economic world, as distinct from the social or religions, 
there should be no conventions or limitations. Freedom 
to grow, resist, benefit and survive is the sign and 
sine qua non of economic prosperity. Agricultural occupa¬ 
tion, again, in secluded and self contained villages, can 
not satisfy the mind or quicken the advance of Indians 
at the present day. The plough, though an emblem of 
peace, is hardly an instrument of progress. Agriculture 
as a pursuit is conservative and narrowdng in effect; it 
is beset with the uncertainties of weather and varying 
fertilities of the soil; it is subject to the law of diminish¬ 
ing returns and holds out only a faint and fluctuating 
prospect as the mainstay of an entire people. Moreover, 
the increasing millions of Indian people can not be main¬ 
tained out of the resources of agricultural occupation. 
There is the danger of population outstripping the 
means of subsistence unless new and profitable avenues 
of employment are opened up. Malthusianism, despite 
its exaggerations and omissions, is not devoid of a core 
of truth. It draws pointed attention to the risk of rely¬ 
ing on agriculture alone to meet the requirements of a 
fast growing population. And in India to-day, no ques¬ 
tion can be of more vital moment than the problem of 
variegated employment as an outlet for surplus population. 
The Famine Commission once hinted that the agricul¬ 
tural condition of India has been responsible for the 
recurrence of droughts. The best Safeguard against this 
evil is the development and revival of industries in 
India. The capacity of this country in the production 
of raw materials offers the best argument and assurance 
for the bright future of Indian Industries. In point of 
fertility, land in India takes precedence of most other 
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portions of the globe, of lyaboiir-force India has a vast 
reservoir to be regulated in order to fertilise agriculture 
and industries. Industrial training, capital, leadership 
and a judicious fiscal system are alone needed to develop 
the industrial resources of this couiitr 3 ^ The growth of 
these industries pari passu with the iinprovenient of 
agriculture will afford an outlet to the surplus population, 
enrich the resources of their land and strengthen the 
economic self sufficiency of the Empire itself. This Empire 
policy of invigorating the members, iutensif^dng their 
liuity and knitting them closer together in Imperial 
comradeship won on its economic side a happy reference 
from Sir. Guy Fleetwood Wilson as Finance Member of 
the Government of India. 

In the words of Justice Ranade, a sober economist, 
India has natural aptitudes in her children, undevclope 
but unlimited resources, peace and order, the whole world 
open and a marvellous situation as the emtorium of 
all Asia—priceless advantages that will secure success 
if we deserve it b3^ striving for it.” This suggestion 
derives force and significance from a survey of the in¬ 
dustrial advancement of India in the past. An inquiry 
into the past affords guidance and inspiration for progress 
in the future. The lines of Indian genius, the marvels of 
her industry are clearly imprinted in the days when this 
country was an Emporium of fine inanuactures. Industrial 
greatness of India is ^ot of yesterday, but stretches back 
to the twilight of history, and to the days of ancient 
Empires both in Europe and in Asia. The researches of 
Radkumad Mukerjee have brought to light the extensive 
and elaborate shipbuilding and maritime enterprise in 
ancient times, the writings of Ananda Kumaraswamy 
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and Ha veil point to the high degree of development 
attained by handicrafts and the appreciation evoked by 
them. Indian manufactures were proverbially excellent 
and were much in demand all the world over. Indian 
emigrants founded settlements as far away as Java and 
America. Indian ships laden with merchandise scoured 
the high seas, bearing to distant lands the precious 
freight of oriental manufactures. Those were heydays 
of material prosperity when the “wealth of Ind” was 
the euv3'' of the world. Even Pliuy is heard to forbid 
the drain of gold from Rome to India in return for silks 
and brocades. Dacca, Cashmere, Delhi were long known 
as centres of muslin, shawl and silk manufacture. The 
blades of Damascus hailed from the workshops of ludia. 
Indian cotton goods excited the admiration of western cus¬ 
tomers and writers. Their design was exquisite and finish 
faultless. Art was a living reality in the land, machinery 
was unknown, manual dexterity and artistic taste combined 
to give the products of India their worth and reputation. 
Those were times when industries fiourished in cottages 
and handicrafts were indigenous alike in design and 
workmanship. Whatever may be the advantages of large 
scale manufacture with the aid of machinery, it can 
not be denied that it has a de-humanising tendency and 
does not conduce to the growth of artistic faculties. To 
recall Adam Smith’s remark, a factory-man helps to 
produce a very small fraction of a pin, say its head, and 
does that act again and again; he is deprived of the 
use and pleasure of fashioning an entire pin. More in¬ 
tricate operations, need it be said are split up into 
countless processes. There is a real and keen delight 
in creative energy. To have made a whole thing by 
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oneself and embodied iu it his artistic sense and 
manual skill is a source of genuine satisfaction, 
while machinery standardises manufactures ; handicraft 
individualises them. Every person has a certain tone and 
touch to impart to his work by way of design or finish, but 
the machine rapidly turns out only uniform products. The 
glowing industrial record of Ancient India should not 
make us merely complacent ; it should rather stimulate 
and encourage our efforts in the direction of future de¬ 
velopment. The success of industries in India is a demon¬ 
strable fact ; it is to be made a living fact at the present 
day. What was attained in early days, it is for ns to 
improve, not to ignore or forget. With the facilities 
opened up by modem civilisation, with the increase in 
demand for all sorts of commodities, it is quite easy and 
essential that India should, take her place in the front rank 
of industrial countries. The economic formula of wealth 
creation is Demand that calls into alliance Capital to act 
upon human labour and raw materials. A great indus¬ 
trial opportunity awaits India at the present juncture, and 
if properly utilised it will enable her to outshine the glories 
of her economic past. 

If the early history of Indian Industries is full of in¬ 
spiration and guidance, their later record offers warning 
and instruction. Thrown upon times of scramble and 
insecurity, forced into competition withcheap and machine- 
made products, bewildered by collision with entirely differ¬ 
ent economic policy and methods. Industrial India entered 
on a phase of decline from the 18 th century. The Power- 
loom ruined the hopes of Indian craftsmen. In his econom¬ 
ic History of India, R. C. Dutt has gathered a wealth 
of detailed information and he puts forward a vigorous plea 
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for protection for the building up of Indian manufactures. 
This dismal chapter in Indian economic history emphasises 
the lesson that Free Trade is suitable and beneficial only 
when a certain stage of Industrial development has been 
reached and that until then protection is necessary and justi¬ 
fiable. In order that India may profit by Free Trade, it is 
first necessary that her industries should be brought on a 
level with those of her competitors in point of methods, 
facilities and cost of manufacture. Then alone will compe¬ 
tition be fair and equal, else it is spurious and fatal to 
the weak party. As in a tug of war, not only number but 
strength should be taken into account. The inability of 
India to cope with competition under conditions of Free 
Trade springs from the fact that her industries are not 
sufficiently developed, her methods are not economical and 
up-to-date, her fiscal system is eminently unsuitable. Let 
us turn to the West for a study of the stages leading up to 
Free Trade. 

Industrialism and Free Trade in the West is but 
of recent growth. The Industrial Revolution marks as late 
as early 19th century the ascendancy of protectionist 
policy. Protection in the West has been a necessary stage 
jn the evolution forwards Free Trade. It markedly prevail¬ 
ed in England during the period of Mercantilism and 
Parliamentary Colbertism when English industries were 
protected, imports penalised, exports encouraged, navigation 
Acts and corn laws were vigorously enforced. In those days 
the importer of foreign goods was condemned as a traitor, 
and the exporter of home-made articles considered a true 
patriot. Raw materials were imported from the Colonies 
and manufactures were shut out. English industries were 
thus encouraged and strengthened under a protective regime 
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iu the 18th and early 19th century. When they were 
sufficiently developed, the move forwards towards Laisser 
faire was taken. Freedom in the exchange of commodities 
was adopted and emphasised. Doctrinaire eonomists caught 
up the cry of Daisser faire and pushed that principle in all 
directions. They strengthened the hands of factory owners 
against their workmen offering them heavy work, miserable 
surroundings and meagre wages—alliii the hallowed name 
of Freedom of Contract ! Freedom experienced in starva¬ 
tion was not very comforting. The cry of the children and 
their mothers moved the legislators into passing Factory 
Acts laying down restrictions so as to ameliorate their con¬ 
dition. Thus fairness was secured iu the exchange of 
labour, and freedom in that of commodities. The principle 
of Factory Legislation shows forcibly that the weaker party 
is to be protected and that Freedom as an economic gospel 
should not be pressed too far in contract or commerce. 

The lesson for India from the economic experience of the 
West, especially of England, is that FreeTrade per se is 
not beneficial, that it is iireceded and prepared by protective 
measures. Equality of footing is the soul of competition. 
India to-day is at the threshold of an Industrial Revolution 
like that through which England passed in the latter half 
of the 18th and early 19tlx century. Her industries arc 
languishing and clamour for revival, her resources are vast 
and undeveloped, her population numerous but untrained. 
Industrial India, weak and undeveloped, is brought face to 
face with advanced nations under conditions of Free Trade, 
She requires protection, like Western countries while they 
were in her position, so as to be braced up to a capacity for 
equal participation in the benefits of Free Trade. It is 
in this respect that the fiscal system of India needs 
adaptaiion* 
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The scope and nature of the Protection required for 
Indian industries may be briefly outlined. It is not a plea 
for spoon-feeding nor a cover for incapacity. It is a claim 
hastd on jacl (Hid principU iov the nourishment of Indian 
industries tnUi/ such time that they are able to compete 
freely with the manufactures of other countries. It is a 
qualified, reasonable, discreet and provisional system of 
Protection that is claimed for Indian industries during their 
formation or revival. vSuch a system has benefited England; 
it is found necessary now in the United States, Japan and 
German 3 ^ In the case of infant industries it has won the 
approval of Mill, List and Marshall. It is absolutely 
essential as an intef mediate stage in passing from Agricul¬ 
ture to Manufacture. The writings of Telaug, Raiiadej 
Dutt, Dadaboi and Gokliale reflect the protectionist turn of 
Indian enlightened opinion. Joseph Chamberlain and vSir 
Roper Lethbridge are prominent advocates of Imperial 
Preference. The contentions of those who bespeak Free 
Trade for India condemn themselves. Lord Cromer objects 
to long-lived Protection but forgets that it is intended to 
be short-lived;he says Indian industries are not sufficiently 
developed for it now but will later on say they are too 
developed to need it. Mr. Chattertoii insists on the impos¬ 
sibility of excluding the foreign mannfarJiirer from avail¬ 
ing himself of the advantages of protectionist conditions in 
India but fails to recognise the educative value of foreign 
skill and the practical method of restricting its importation. 
Lastly, Prof. Lees Smith theorises like Lord Cromer and 
threatens like Mr. Chatterton. In saying that protection 
will not be tolerated in respect of Indian jute, cotton, 
hides, etc., the Professor loses sight of the principle of 
Reciprocity and the Scheme of Preference within the 
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Empire. The congenial and suitable development of the 
economic resources of i^veiy member of the Empire, the 
adoption of the Policy of Preference within and Reciprocity 
outside its confines will surely enhance ^national prosperity 
and cement Imperial solidarity. The tariffs should be 
regulated from the immediate stand-point of the individual 
Unit and the wider stand-point of the Phnpire as a whole, 
the economic interests of the Phnpire'would thus be inter¬ 
twined and enduring. The resolution of the Colonial 
Conference of 1907 was coloured bj^ a Preferential Scheme. 
The Imperial War Conference at which India happily is in 
a way represented will be dealing also with the economic 
readjustments to be made after the war. The Prime- 
Minister has agreeably observed that “ by every canon 
of justice, fair dealing and liberty, Indian interests 
ought to be paramount in considering any fiscal matter 
directly affecting that country.” It is to be fervently 
hoped that in the spirit of this pronouncement the fiscal 
problem for India will be tackled and solved so as to benefit 
her and strengthen the Phnpire. A ciualified system of 
Protection for India as par«t of a scheme of Imperial Pref¬ 
erence will brighten her economic future and help the 
resuscitation of her industries. 

The full benefits of the change in fiscal policy urged 
above can be worked out under the guidance and encour¬ 
agement of the State. The present war has strikingly re¬ 
vealed the helplessness of India in the industrial world. She 
has been producing and mainly exporting raw material 

cotton, jiite, hides etc., and receiving back finished 
goods. An increasing proportion of trade with India has 
been fast slipping into the hands of Germany and Austria. 
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On the eve of the war, their volume of trade is represented 
by the following figures:— 

Indian Export Trade 

1912-1913 ^ 1913-1914. 

To Austria, £ 4,834,77.^ ... ... £6,408,800 

Germany £r6,575,543 ... ... £16,867,800 

Indian Import Trade. 

From Austria. £2,844,800 (1912-13) 

Germany £8,542,000 (1915-14) 

Excluded from Austria and Germany'. Indian exports are 
diverted to the United Kingdom, and IJ. S. A. and 
imports hail from Japan, Java and U. S. A. Mr. Findlay'. 
Shirras in his Report on Indian Trade admirably^ traces 
the incidence of war on the movement of commerce. Japan 
is stepping into the place lost by Germany and Austria, 
The effect of the war has been to cut off Indian raw materials 
from the belligerent markets and accumulate them in this 
country itself without the means or facilities of working 
them up into finished goods to meet Indian requirements. 
The conviction is forced upon our mind that India should 
not merely depend on export of raw materials but should 
seek to utilise them for industrial purposes within her own 
borders, thus enriching her resources and providing em¬ 
ployment for her growing population. India is rich in the 
factors of production. They have only to be organis¬ 
ed into a fruitful combination. The problem of Indus¬ 
trial India reduces itself into the question of Men and 
Money, To-day Indian Industries are straggHngin infancy 
or in decadence. The factory system is springing into exis¬ 
tence. Cotton, Jute,''and Rice mills are working in 
Bombay^, Calcutta and Rangoon. Cotton manufactures in 
India find themselves set against heavy odds; first the 
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crises brought about by easy over-production and then the 
Excise Duty which is felt to be a detriment to the export 
of products of Indian mills. An Excise duty on raw 
material like Jute would afford a plentiful source of revenue, 
tlevelop that industry here and lighten the general burden 
of taxation. Woollen manufacture, d 3 ^eing, sugar-making, 
glass industry, match-making, have been grievously handi¬ 
capped for want of capital, proper management, trained 
labour and improved methods. Indigenous efforts are limi¬ 
ted and spasmodic and result onl 3 ’ in instructive failures. 
With the solitar 3 " exception of the Iron and Steel works 
started by J. N. Tata, Indian Industries have not attained 
any noteworthy dimensions. E.specially now that the 
effects of the war have brought home the disadv^antages of 
relying on export of raw materials,—and these in principle 
have been elaborated by Jadiinatli Sarkar —, an impetus 
should be given to Indian Industries. The aid and sym¬ 
pathy of the State is required for the removal of certain 
obstacles that lie in the way of industrial regeneration. 
It is not idl 3 ’ contended that the State should play the rote 
of an entrepreneur and create industries in the land. It is, 
however, necessary that in matters where individual initia¬ 
tive and resources are of no avail, the Government should 
freely add its moral and material support. The progress 
of present-day Japan is an illustration of the success vouch¬ 
safed to Industries under a system of State-Aid. With similar 
facilities, India will make headway in the industrial world. 

The scope for State aid 4n this country may be briefly 
indicated. Considered with referenpe to the departments oi 
Production, State aid is necessary and beneficial until a 
certain stage when applied to Labour, Capital, Leader- 
f ship, Banking and transport. These factors represent 
the Corner stones oj economic prosper it 3 L 
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As regards Labour, the Co-operative Societies working 
under Statutory sanction *iiiark a step in tbe direction of 
State-encouragement. These vSocieties have achieved suc¬ 
cess in relieving indebtedness among the peasantry and 
rescuing them from the clutches of the money lender. They 
have kept Credit easy for agricultural purposes and safe¬ 
guarded its proper utilization. An extension of the work 
of these Societies is badly needed not alone in the field of 
Agriculture but also ill Industries. They ma^^ well take 
up the task of educating cultivators and familiarising them 
with the use of improved implements and manures. The 3 ^ 
may hold agricultural exhibitions and stimulate interest 
in progress. In Industries, these Societies have before them 
the prospect of reviving Cottage-handicrafts. Cottage indus¬ 
tries flourished long in India of the past and may be re¬ 
invigorated as a Congenial system. Havell believes that 
the^’ can compete even with Power looms. Kabir working 
his material shuttle in a mystic mood may inspire workers 
in this line. In his P'ouiidatioiis of Indian Kcoiiomics, Ra- 
dhakumad Mukerjee records the progress of Cottage indus¬ 
tries in the past and their promise of success in the future. 
The growth of this home-industry will also mitigate some 
of the harsher features of Industrialism which is inevitab¬ 
ly coming over India. Industrial India will be immensely 
helped by the labours of men on the lines started by Wolff, 
Raffeisson and Sir Horace Plunkett. Again, in the train¬ 
ing of labour, the State has the function of imparting Tech¬ 
nical Education, starting numerous schools, providing 
industrial experiments and familiarising up-to-date 
methods of Production, lu this way, the mass of Indian 
labourers may be turned into vigilant and well informed 
industrial workers. 
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As important as Men is Money in the develop men I of 
indigenous industries. India is proverbially known for 
her hoarded wealth, though at present the hoards are gra¬ 
dually thinning away. There is wealth in India but 
unhappily it is not available for industrial development. 
As a mode of investment, industrial concerns dc not suf- 
ficiei.tU^ appeal to tbe moneyed people. This is due to 
lack of confidence in the success of industrial enterprise. 
Capita], therefore, is very shy indeed here. Foreign 
Capital has pioneered the way for certain industries 
and it is to bo hoped that it will be followed up b 3 ^ Indian 
Capital. Habits and opportunities of industrial investment 
have to be encouraged in this land. The State can do a 
great deal in rousing confidence by its guaranteeing a 
minimum to shareholders, by granting bounties to .select 
industries, by purchases of shares or of products in some 
promising industrial concerns. To material strength moral 
support will thus be added and investment of Indian Capi¬ 
tal will be largely attracted. 

Industrial leadership, again, provides the link, as it 
were, between Men and Mone^'. The Industrial Jin ire- 
prensur org-iiiises a suitable business and brings intoit 
trained men and financial resources. He need not be a 
Capitalist hiinself. H s function is to bring Labour and 
Capital into unison in tbe working of an Industry. He 
should possess confidence in himself and of others, capa¬ 
city and controlling power which he will devote to the 
minageiueut of his business. Kno.vledge of men and of the 
conditions and scope of his work is indispensable. India 
looks to Captains of Industry for the successful pioneer¬ 
ing or fostering of indigenous manufactures. The train¬ 
ing of industrial workers and the investing inclination of 
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Capit ilists will prepare and smooth the way for Industrial 
leadership. Here again, the State can hasten the 
advent of industrial leaders by starting Polytechnic 
Institutes, offering scholarships for study in other lands? 
opening up model factories with up-to-date machinery 
and by organizing chambers of industry and commerce. 
The remarkable success of Japan in recent times has been 
wrought by the active aid and sympathy of the Govern¬ 
ment extended to the people in industrial advance¬ 
ment. Likewise cherished, Indian Industries will gain- 
vigorous development. b)ven in regard to Transport, it is 
not too much for the S ate to provide facilites for convey¬ 
ance by way of cheap and safe freight and proximit 3 ’ to 
markets. Again the currency policy of a country is most 
vital in influencing foreign trade. It should be automatic 
and acceptable; it should enable a brisk and wide trans¬ 
action of business. In this respect the currency policy 
in vogue in India needs a readjustment. It seeks to main¬ 
tain a token coin like the Rupee in unlimited currency 
Such a .system is quite anomalous and indefensible. The 
Gold Standard Reserve does not hold out any near prospect 
of Gold Currency being introduced here. It is absolutely 
necessary that the Currency in India should be made 
automatic and responsive to her trade requirements and be 
brought on a par with that of other industrial nations. A 
State Bank may also be organised on the lines of the 
Bank of England or of France for enriching the financial 
resources of the country, extending investments, mobilising 
credit and succouring industries with money. However 
desirable, the State Bank has been left to remain an “open 
question ” after the deliberations of the Currency Com¬ 
mission of 1914. This institution will consolidate and 
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improve the monetary resources of the laud to be utilised 
for industrial and commercial purposes. 

It is gratifying that an Industries Commission should 
have been at ’.vork, gathering evidence on the point of the 
scope of State aid in the invigoratiou of Indian Industries. 
Though a change in fiscal policy is avowedly not in con¬ 
templation, it is hoped that theprocejedings will throw side¬ 
light on its necessity. Presided over by Sir Thomas Holland, 
who has spoken highly of the metallurgical advance 
made in Ancient India, the report of the Commission 
may with confidence be expected to touch upon the effect¬ 
ive forms of State aid that will enable Industrial India to 
evolve a future worthy of her great past. No half-hearted 
recommendations or evasive “ open questions ” will satisfy 
her pressing needs of to-day. Liberal, Constructive and 
well-directed measures will lead her on to an epoch of 
Industrial Renaissance-while in consonance, as far as may 
be, with the spirit and ideals of the past, Industrial de¬ 
velopment in India should also incorporate those of the. 
advanced West. Industrialism with its advantages but 
without its drawbacks may thus be secured. The future of 
Industrial India is cro'wded with possibilities, though not 
unmixed with perMs. It is the part of patriotism, and 
economic wisdom so to profit by experience and analogy as 
to deem the Industrial Revolution only a prelude to 
lasting economic prosperity. 

S. AMBRAVANESWAR, m.a.b.l, 

Madras, 
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NATHU AND HIS WIFE. 

The spirit of the desert fascinated niy friend H, and 
human interest in the unfamiliar life grew upon him. 
He laughed to scorn the burning sun and howling dust 
storms. In the neighbourhood of Multan far-famed for four 
things:— beggars, heat, graves and dust storms, he was 
determined not to be beaten even though the burning sun, 
the relentless winds and his own subordinates were ranged 
against him. In the month of May he walked in the 
fields cool and self-possessed. He perspired profu.sely and 
called the process nature’s Turkish Bath. His broad 
brimmed hat to which he attached a thick towel to protect 
the nape of the neck did its duty magnificentl3^ A boy 
with an earthen jar followed him with water boiled and 
filtered carefull3^ This was the onl^^ luxury he allowed 
himself, besides the Bahadur cigars whicjj^he smoked inces- 
sant]3% He relieved the monotony of a solitary evening by 
chatting away with his men. He did not understand their 
language, nor they his, and yet they followed each other 
somehow. He'expressed himself in half Pmglish and half 
Urdu and conveyed his meaning. 'Turn baitho’ in his 
vocabulary acquired a new meaning. It “meant why are 
you sitting’* instead of “sit down ”, 

It was a strange Sahib, a mad Sahib they said. He 
bawled and shouted it was true like all Sahibs but unlike 
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others he joined with them in their laughter also and 
paid them good wages. He loved to help his men. A 
woman told him in confidence that she thought Sahibs 
were “janwars, strange birds to be much feared, but, I 
am not afraid of you though you are a Pucca Sahib.” 

H. laughed. He had in any case demolished the 
barriers. In spite of race, creed and colour be found human 
Nature everywhere the same at bottom. A man who can 
share the ioys and the sorrows of his fellow creatures 
whether in the land of white men, brown men, yellow or 
black men can never be kept away by any dividing line. 

H. was an utter stranger in the new settlement, a 
mere employer of labour. Men came to him, whom he 
had never known, whose language and manners were 
strange, unfamiliar and unknown. He called them his 
men and they became verily his. There was S3Mnpath3^ 
and comprehension on both sides. The men came to 
him and told him their troubles. He sympathised with 
them and was always rea.^y to help them, their joy 
was his joy, their grief was his grief. 

H. was agreeably surprised by the freedom of 
women in the farm. The men and women, married and 
unmarried, mixUP'freely and were alwaj’^s courteous and 
well behaved. The young men loved to show off. They 
oiled their hair and put on their swagger garments 
when the work was over. But a well behaved lad never 
looked into the eyes of a maid that worked beside him. 
Their manner towards women was different both from 
ordinary Indians and Anglo-Indians ways. There was no 
conventionality, no symptoms of a studied gallantry and 
no attempt at small talk or pretty flirtations, as inlKnglish 
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society and no veiled prudery of an Indian home. Men 
and women associated freely both at home and in the 
fields. The absence of the Purdah killed irrepressible 
curiosity, which even well-born Indians cannot resist in 
the presence of the veiled women, nor do the caged women 
resist the temptation to catch a glimpse of the forbidden 
laud. It seems as if the pursuits of pleasure in Europe 
has led the smart set into perilous'paths, while the Easterns 
ill their anxiety to make woman a play thing, a mere 
object of pleasure, have unfitted her to be the mother of 
brave and heroic men. Here in this land of dust storms, 
they followed a happy medium. “Woman” obtains 
respect as a mother, and the maiden as the sister. There 
is nothing of that reckless levity which one meets in the 
central Punjab, or the flutteriugs of the butterfly woman 
for life which, alas, is discovered only b3? those who learn 
to deny the self. 

H. was very much respected but his men did not 
hesitate to deceive him on an occasion. They thought 
he was rich enough to stand a little bleeding. One even¬ 
ing as he was smoking away, surrounded by his workers, 
a woman approached him. She wore a rueful expression* 
There was a glint of determination in h«i||>eyes. Some of 
the workers stopped and looked over their shoulders with 
suppressed smiles. She flung her child before the Sahib in 
^ a dramatic manner. “I am starving”, she said. My 
husband is in the jail. I have no one to look after me”. 
She knew the Sahib was tender hearted. The ready tears 
started. 

He did not quite comprehend her meaning. “ Where 
is your husband ", he inquired in his broken Hindustani. 
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“In jailshe replied and bent down her eyes as 
Nathu advanced towards the group. 

“ Help her Sahib ”, said Nathu, “ She is very poor. ” 

“Her husband has been in prison for ever so long’’, 
repeated several voices.- 

“ I want just to go and see him in Multan ”, she 
continued. “ I want only the Railwa.3^ fare for myself and 
1113" children to go there.”' 

The Sahib kept silent : observant though saying 
nothing. 

They now all began to entreat him to help her. 

The Sahib was not to be so easily entrapped. He came 
out with a counter proposal. “ All right ”, he said if all 
of you give four annas each, I will give her two Rupees 

Nathu at once uncoiled the first coil of his turban, 
and loosened the corner knot and brought out a four 
annas piece which he promptly placed on the palm of the 
woman’s hand. The others agreed but made no payment. 
This gave the Sahib his clue. 

“ All right ”, he said “I will deduct the moneys from 
your wages and send my Chaprasi to buy her the ticket.’ ’ 
The proposal eUked no enthusiasm. The men slunk 
away. The woman walked back and the matter was 
dropped at this stage. 

Two days after, the same woman came for medicine 
accompanied by another old woman. The Sahib recog¬ 
nised her. 

“Who is she”, he asked the woman accompanying 

her. 

“ Nathu’s wife ”, was the prompt reply. 
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“ Aha ”, said the Sahib with a laugh. ‘\The cat is out 
of the bag. Your husband has been ever so long in jail.” 

“ What of that ”, she said. “ He his had 15 years of 
it I can assure you.'* 

‘‘ My husband was 20 years in jail ”, said the other 
woman. She was not going to be beaten down by Nathu’s 
wife. 

“ Grand ”, said the Sahib, “ You are wonderful.” 

“We were merely trying to test you ” said Nathu, 
advancing from behind the corner of the tent unashamed. 

A huge laugh closed the episode. J.S. 

ST. (lEORGE’S DAY- YPRES 1915. 

'1*0 fill the gap, to bear the brunt 
With bayonet and with spade, 

Four hundred to a four-mile front 
Unbacked and undismayed— 

What men are these, of what great race, 

From what old shire or town, 

That run with such good will to face 
Death on a Flemish down ? 

Lei be! They bind a hrolen line: 

As men die, so die they. 

Land of the free ! iheir life zvas Ihine, 

11 is St. Geortje's Day! 

Yet say whose ardour bids them ^tand 
At bay by yonder bank, ^ 

Where a boy’s voice and a boy’s hand 
Close up the quivering rank. 

Who under those all-shattering skies 
Plays out his captain’s part 

W’ith the last darkness in his eyes 
And Domtim in his heart ? 

Let bCf let be! In yonder line " 

AH mmes are burned aivay. 

Land ‘of his hiy! the fame be f/j/ne, 

It is Si, Qeorffe*s Day ! 


From “The,Times.” 


HENRY NFAVBOLT 
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INDIA: HER PEOPLE, PRINCES AND GOVERNORS. 

Tho (Joreniance of Intli't, (fs it /v and as if- may be : a baud' 
booh of proyre-isive politics^ by Babii (j-)vlnda D i-'i. 
{Messrs, (.!* .1. Xafe->an ly (Jo., Madras, /I'.v, ,?.) 

Thk Situation. 

Biibii Goviiida Dds of Benares lias carried a keen 
intellect and a soul of fire in a body racked by endless 
diseases aud sufferings for over 50 3 'ears, and from the 
earliest years of his life he has devotCvi himself to the care¬ 
ful reading of books on every conceivable subject: history-, 
politics and sociology having been specially studied. In 
fact the onlj' two vocations and amusements he has had in 
his life has been books aud asthma. It has been the serious 
complaint—not without reason—of his numerous friends 
that by not writing anything him.self, his great knowledge 
was being utilised only by himself and that he was depriv¬ 
ing his countrymen of the benefit of his labours to which 
they were legitimately entitled. Some years back he was 
induced to write and publish his book Hindtdsm aod 
In ha which commanded a very large circle of readers and 
was highly appreciated far and wide. In it he pointed out 
the social and theological ills of the Indian people with 
freshness, originality and caustic criticism. Now Mr. G.A, 
Natesan of Madras is to be congratulated on having in¬ 
duced him to bring out the work under review which 
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graphically describes the political ills of the laud aud offers 
helpful suggestious for reform and improvemeut all round. 
The author has ransacked numerous authorities to strength¬ 
en his arguments and we have every confidence that the 
book will gain wide publicity and find access to the high 
officers now engiged in shaping the future constitution of 
the Goveruiient of India. 

To begin at the very beginning, let us take the India 
Office into consideration. It is not an Office that can be 
trifled with: it enjoys and exercises ver3^ substantial power 
Sa3'^s the author: — 

“ In spite of recent great constitutional changes and 
much devolution of power, the real power beliiud the 
throne is the India Office, and it is essential that the powers 
and functions of the Secretary of State for India be brought 
iuto greater harmony with the present state of affairs in 
the country by a very much greater devolution of his 
powers to the Governor-General in Legislative Council.” 

In this long period vast political changes have occur¬ 
red, and scientific discoveries with their practical applica- 
tious to every day life have completely altered the conditions 
of existence. Is it any wonder then that the methods and 
machinery of the India Office require considerable re-model¬ 
ling before they can become helpful. The Government of 
England need have no misgivings in boldly enunciating 
reforms for India. Their political experience shows “ how 
discontented and rebellious Canada has been transformed 
into a perfectly loyal and helpful part of the Empire, the 
penal settlement of Australia iuto the powerful Australian 
Commonwealth, and the mutually hating—with the 
bitterest hatred possible—Boer aud Briton jof South Africa 
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have become so utterly loyal after the grant of self-govern¬ 
ment, that the Bjer Generals, who were foremost in fighting 
the English are the Ministers in the South Africa of to-day 
and have swept their old allies, the Germans, out of that 
vast continent.” Reform would, therefore, result in greater 
peace and security in India and a firmer consolidation of 
the Empire. Eet the British statesmen embark boldly on 
reform: nothing but good would be fhe outcome. 

The first thing that is necessary is the adjustment of 
the mutual relations of the India Office in London and the 
Government of India at Delhi and Simla. The control of 
the India Office has alwaj^s been very stringent. The 
author whole-heartedly supports the authority of Lord 
Morley when he was bent on reform and is not unaware 
of the difficulties which arise when a different type of Secre* 
tary of State happens to be in power. 

“ Ill view of a great deal of nonsense that has been 
talked by some of the more rabid Anglo-Indian dailies in 
this country about the autocratic way in which Lord Morley 
has dealt with the Government of India, his treating the 
Governor-General and his Council as mere delegates, as 
hands and mouths for the Secretary of State...it becomes 
necessary to say a few words...The howl raised by the 
Anglo-Indian press will deceive nobody who knows the real 
reasons at the bottom of the outcry against a liberal and 
not indolent Secretary of State.” Here the author clearly 
upholds the authority of the Secretary of State for he is in 
a mood of reform; but again w^e read—this is the other side 
of the picture: 

“For cases where a strong-handed, unsympathetic 
Secretary of State, mostly ignorant of India and its various 
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aud rapidly chauging conditions and unmindful of its 
interests...pulls the wires from London and keeps the 
puppets dancing in India, some ways and means have to 
be found to bring regulating pressure on him.” 

What to do then ? We seem willing to leave power in 
the hands of the vSecretary of State if he uses it for our 
good, but how are we sure ‘ that we would not be having 
un.syiiipathetic Secretaries appointed more for (their) poli¬ 
tical views on home questions and for (their) services to 
the party in power than for (their) personal knowledge 
aud fitness for the post’ ? We nil knew for a fact ‘ that no 
Secretary of State is strong enough to withstand the 
tremendous social and political pressure of parties, corpora¬ 
tions and even individuals.' vSir Charles Dilke has unequi¬ 
vocally stated : 

“ Even their [the Government of India’s] official repre¬ 
sentative [the Secretary of State] himself is subject to 
pressure^rom his conitituenc3q which ma3^ render him upon 
some questions but a half-hearted friend.” 

To cure the evils, to create a condition wherein (‘neither 
the Viceroy nor the Secretar3'’ of State can, profitably to the 
Indians, be permitted to go his wa3^ unchecked by the 
others’; let us ponder over the suggestions of the author. 
At the very start he repeats - and very rightly—the age-old 
demand of the Indian politician to the effect that ' the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India, and the Parlia¬ 
mentary Undersecretary, should be a charge on the British 
budget.’ This appears to be the only method of bringing 
India into the arena of English politics : her being regard¬ 
ed as sucroeanct has been instrumental in making ‘her the 
most neglected, albeit the most important, part of the 
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Empire. Parliamentary interference is a necessity. Lord 
Morley has himself declared: 

“ That...pretension to oust the House of Commons,^from 
part and lot in Indian affairs...must lead in logic, as in fact^ 
to the surprising result of placing what is technically called 
the Government of India, in a position of absolute irre¬ 
sponsibility to the governed...No government can be trusted 
if it is not liable to be called before some jury or another.’^ 
Lord Courtney writes: 

“ No part of the expense involved in the Government 
of India comes before the House of Commons in Committee 
of Supply. The salary of the Colonial Secretary is voted 
by Parliament, and there is thus a possibility of annually 
reviewing h’s policy in the full activity of Parliamentary 
session. The salary of the Indian Secretary is paid by 
India and never comes before the House of Commons...” 

It is high time now that this 'most elementary justice’ 
should be done to India. 

Another important suggestion of the author is that 
the present India Council should be enlarged and meta¬ 
morphosed into a Board of High Commissioners. There 
should be fourteen' such Commissioners, not more than 
four being'appointed by the Kiiig-in-Council ‘from among 
the eminent British public workers’ and not less than 
eight being ‘elected from among the eminent Indian 
public workers by the non-official members of the pro¬ 
vincial and Imperial Legislative Councils of India, so 
that every major province might be represented’: the 
author wants the Government of India to nominate not 
more than two members. As matters stand the India 
Office is the exclusive preserve of retired Anglo-Indians 
and this has very disastrous efl'ects on Indian progress. 
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Indians must be largely represented in the India Council 
for ‘no person, however sympathetic, alert and intelligent 
can ^adequately represent people who are of a different 
nation than himself.’ Sir Charles Wood has openlj' 
said: 

“It is notoriously difficult for any Kuropeau to make 
himself intimately acquainted with either the feelings or 
opinions of the native population.” The proposed Board 
is to have no administrative functions: it is to he entirely 
consultative and advisor3\ 

Babu Goviuda Das has some very scathing words to 
say about the ‘secret department’ and demands its instant 
abolition. Another suggestion is that ‘ the statutory 
provision that Members of the India Council must not 
be Members of Parliament should be repealed.’ Readers 
of I#ord Morley’s recentl3’' published Recollections would 
remember that this provision seriously interfered with 
his desire to nominate an experienced administrator to 
his Council. Then, it is no more safe to allow India 
being constantly saddled with financial burdens without 
as much as ‘if you please.’ 

Says our author: 

“Having no Indian electors to conciliate, no Indian 
votes in the Parliament to reckon with, he [the Secretary 
of State] as well as the Cabinet naturally take the line 
of least resistance and never hesitate to transfer the obliga¬ 
tion incurred for British benefits to Indian shoulders. 
The only method which would be a safeguard against 
such unblushing transactions would be a tribunal removed 
from the din of political strife. The Judicial CommiVee 
of the Privy Conned wovdd be an ideal body for adjudicating 
upon all each guestionsP 
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The author also suggests that ‘all revenues or uioneys 
raised or received by the Goverument of India should vest 
in the Governor-General-in-Council, and not, as at present, 
in the Secretary of State acting for His Majesty the King- 
Kmperor. They shall form one consolidated Revenue 
Fund to be appropriated b3^ the Legislative Council for the 
purposes of the Governinent of India.’ 

Before closing his interesting chapter, Babu Govinda 
Das would lik€ India to be directly represented in Parlia¬ 
ment ‘for the purpose of making its voice heard in the 
home of its rulers’. So far as India is not as autonomous 
as the Colonies there is no other way open to have the 
voice of this country heard in the Imperial Legislatiti-o 
and the number of Indian representatives in Parliament 
will be so very small that there need be no fear of un¬ 
necessary interference erf India in the domestic politics of 
Phigland. 

The second chapter of the book under review deals 
with the Imperial Governinent. The whole thing needs 
very careful overhauling and a through scrutiny b^' a 
commission of enquiry which ‘should make a fu/l and 
genuine enquiry into the cnli^e machinery of administration 
as was done in the olden days when the Phist India Com¬ 
pany’s Charter had to be renewed periodically.’ This 
work shoul(i,be carried out by a Retrenchment Commission 
for ‘ expenditure has been going up by leaps and bounds ; 
salaries are being increased, special allowances are being 
granted, highly paid posts are being multiplied, and taxa¬ 
tion is becoming ever more burdensome, while the econom¬ 
ic condition continues to be deplorable.’ This is a 
general consideration. On special heads the author re¬ 
commends that the Viceroy’s term of office should be four 
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years ‘ with the distinct understanding that ii (he) has 
proved himself to be wise, progressive and sympathetic..., 
he should be re-appointed for a further four years’ term, by 
the Crown, on a yelition by the Legislative Council.’ The 
Viceroys’ salary should be the same as that of the Goverii- 
ors-General of Canada, Australia or South Africa, /. 

£ 10,000 a year. ‘ vSnrely this is ample emolument.’ The 
author is totally opposed to the proposal of having a mem¬ 
ber of the English Royal Family as the Viceroy of India. 
That would only add to expense and prove entirely useles*?. 
The Viceroy is an important personage and the Govern¬ 
ment in England should exercise the utmost circumspec¬ 
tion in appointing him. The Viceroy must be a man of 
‘transparent sincerit3^, whole-hearted sympath3^’ ‘ On the 
intellectual side...he must be a sound financier and busi- 
iie.ss'man, and he must be an ecohomically-miuded man 
aud up-to-date in the real...workings of the political eco¬ 
nomy that is being actually practised by the various nations 
of the West. He must possess enough strength of character 
and honesty of purpose to keep steadily before himself the 
good of India and not allow himself to be made a party to 
its hurt.* Such meu must England send out to be Viceroys 
of India. 

The Executive Council of the Viceroy should come 
and go with him. ‘All ministers should be 1 )ound to put 
their resignations in the hands of the succeeding Viceroy 
or Governor within a month of his taking office. This will 
give the necessary free hand for the appointment of a 
Cabinet homogeneous in its political connection,and.not one 
whose integral parts are ever warring against each other.’ 
Then these ministers ‘should have no prospects of further 
preferment under the patronage of the Viceroy.’ That 
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alone eau insure absolutely independent and disinterested 
counsel in the executive government of the country. This 
reform was advocated it will be remembered by the late 
Mr. Gokhale as well. Mill has said: 

“ The advisers attached t(/ a powerful and perhaps 
self-willed man ought to be placed under conditions which 
make it impossible for -them, without discredit, not to 
express an opinion, and impossible for him not to listen to 
and con.sider their recommeudatious.” 

Babu Goviuda Das would abolish the present epithe*^ 
of ‘member’ and call the executive councillor a ‘minister’ 
which is a more dignified term and is in keeping with 
usage and tradition. He recommends eight ministers to be 
respectively in charge of (l) finance and revenue; (2) 
justice; (3) war and marine; (4) the interior; (5) com. 
merce and»industry; (6) foreign and feudatory affairs; (7) 
education and public health; and (8) agriculture, fisheries, 
forests and irrigation. We need refer to only one or two 
salient points and leave the reader to go to the original for 
the rest. So far as the ministry of war goes, the author 
says:— 

“ Let the portfolio of war be held by a senior army 
man, but—this is the crux—let him be dissociated from 
the actual command of the army. That should be the busi¬ 
ness of officers on the active list. Abolish the post of the 
CotnmamUr*in‘Chif with its dual duty of actual command 
of the army and that of a minister of war.” 

Then t’jie foreign department needs organising. The 
Viceroy should not be his own^minister in this department. 

The home department ought no more to be allowed to 
be in charge of law and justice. That is an amomaly* 
Says the author; 
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What is really wanted, in the interests of genuine 
British justice, is still further to enhance the prestige of 
the High Courts by not only handing over to them the full 
executive control of all law courts subordinate to them 
and the abolition of various provincial judicial departments 
or, to be quite accurate, of handing these over to the sub¬ 
ordination of the High Courts but—and here is the kernel 
of the situation—of attaching all the High Courts to the 
Goveriimeut of India, under the minister of justice.” 
These various ministers should each* enjoy a salary of 
Rs. 5,000 a month and not less than half of them should 
be Indians: 

“We want that not less than one half of the ministers 
shall be native Indians, and, further, that not less than 
one-fourth of the higher grades of the Secretariats shall 
be manned by Indians. The present state of affairs by 
which theorelicall3’’ admissible to every one of these posts 
they are, for all practical purposes, kept wholly out of 
them, is absolutely indefensible. We further want that 
not more than one hdlf of the ministers shall be Englishmen 
chosen from among the ranks of men trained and educated 
in the public life of England, so that India may have the 
benefit of a wider outlook and larger experience of the 
outside world.” 

Though the Viceroj^ appoints his ministers, the author 
suggests that there should be some safeguards by which, if 
the peoples’ representatives in the legislative Councils 
feel that the appointment of some one would be undesirable, 
they should ht able ‘to prevent such an appointment/ 
Then these ministers ought to have attached to themselves 
advisory boards. ‘.They would help them to see where 
action was imperative and where the ground was to be 
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allowed to lie fallow. They would be feelers warning 
them of dangers ahead.* The chief aim in all these proposals 

is that the Government of India should no more continue 
to be a close preserve of the bureaucracy and influenced 
by the vested interests of that narrow oligarch 3 J’. Walter 
Bagehot has graphically described the ills of bureaucrats 
and bureaucracy : 

‘‘It is an inevitable defect that bureaucrats will care 
more for routine than for results; or, as Burke puts it, 
‘that they will think the substance of business not to be 
much jnore important than the forms of it.’ Their whole 
education and all the habit of their lives make them do 
so. They are brought 3 " 0 ung into the particular part 
of the public service to which they are attached; they 
are occupied for years in learning its forms, afterwards, 
for years too, in applying these forms to trifling matters. 
They are...‘but the tailors of business; they cut the 
clothes, but do not find the body’...‘Not only .does a 
bureaucracy...tend to under—government in point of qual¬ 
ity, it tends to over-government in point of quantity’.” 
The secretariats breed these bureaucrats. Mr. Bernard 
Haughton, himself of the Civil Service, has said that 
‘the secretariats are the very apotheosis of clerkdom, 
and they tend to infuse in those who labour in theni^ 
a clerk’s mean outlook on public policy’ and he boldly 
states : — 

“Though the Indian Civil Service were manned by 
angels from heaven, the incurable defects of a bureaucratic 
government must pervert their best intentions and make 
them foes to political progress. It must now stand aside 
and, in the interest of that country it has served so long 
and so truly, make over the dominion to other hat^ds, 
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Not in dishonour, but in honour, proudly as ship-builders 
who deliver to seamen the completed ship, may they now 
yield up the direction of India.” 

Among the other suggestions of the author we should 
mention the establishment of a Supreme Court of Law 
at Delhi to which appeals could be sent from ^the High 
Courts at the option of the litigants who may prefer to 
go to Delhi rather than to London and which w’ould 
‘serve as a sort of Hague tribunal for settling differences 
between the suzerain power and the vassal Indian S.Utes, 
and among these States themselves’; the founding of a 
‘non-territorial university complete in all its faculties’ 
at Delhi; the abolition of the vSimla exodus and thus 
making Delhi ‘the one and onltj capital of India from 
which vSecretariats are never moved and trherc onh/ the 
meetings of the Kxecutive and Legislative Councils arc 
held’; and lastly, the granting of much larger fiscal and 
administrative autonomy to the provinces. Sa 3 ^s our 
author on the last point : — 

‘‘ I would strongl 3 ’ plead...that the routine net of dull, 
respectable mediocrit 3 " be not wound tight round the pro¬ 
vincial administrations choking out all initiative ; but 
that the utmost freedom compatible with the safety of the 
Rmpire be allowed to these, to experiment unflinchingly 
and tread out new paths for themselves and for others*..By 
limiting the sphere of activity of (the provincial) Govern¬ 
ments, the Supreme Government deprives itself of a unique 
field of observation and experiment.” 

.SRI tRAKASH. 

Bfiuirrs, 

■Aft 

' (7b be cbhtinnnl.) 
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The GeriiidU oftciisive against the h'reiieh army was 


The Qermsn 
OfPenisive. 


just successful enough to occupy a 
little mure territory in the early p.irt 
of last month. Paris was said to be 


threatened, but for one reason or 
another the enciiiy slackened his efforts. His losses were 
great, the P’rench resistance was stubborn, and if he was 
not strong enough to hold the British army in check in the 
north, the advance in the south would have created serious 
difiiculties. He did not succeed in detaching the Allies from 
each other, and he will perhaps be obliged to attack the 
uortheru and southern portions of the Allied line alter¬ 
nately. Ill the last week of the mouth Mr. Ivloyd 
George was expecting daily, perhaps hourly, a huge offen¬ 
sive against the British. He was, however, confident of 
complete victory in the end. On the other hand a Ger¬ 
man minister created a sensation in Berlin by doubting 
if the war will end before 1920. 

M * 

It is surmised that Austria refused to seud her troops 


In 


The Austrian 
OfFensive. 


to France or P’landers on a large scale, 
but consented to launch an offensive 


any case 


against Italy, so as to divide the atten¬ 
tion and energies of the Allied aruiyi. 
the long expected offensive was launched last 
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moiitlf, with success at the outset But the on rush was not 
only resisted but turned back, and the eneiiiy was com¬ 
pelled to retire across the Piave, which was in flood. 
The Austrians claimed to have taken 40,000 prisoners, 
though the^tateiiient was contradicted in Italy, and the 
Italians appear to have taken 20,000 prisoners, besides 
much war material which was left behind- by the retreating 
enemy. The first offensive, therefore, ended in a defeat 
audit is not expected that a second attempt will be made 
early. The economic condition of Austria-Hungary is said 
to be desperate, but this is an old story. At least one 
large organisation appears to demand immediate peace, 
and such demands must have been heard before. So the 

war will last, no one can conjecture how long. 

♦ 

Thfe rale at which American soldiers are pouring into 


America and 
the War. 


^ Europe has given satisfaction in Eng¬ 
land and France. An American 
minister told an interviewer about the 


end of last month that 900,000 had 
reached France by that time. German submarines are said 
to be active in American waters : indeed they are believed 
to have reached the northern Pacific to supplement the 
arrival of Germans by land at Vladivostock. They may 
be working^'some havoc among mercantile vessels, and 
stories of -their attack on battleships appear to be circu¬ 
lated iu Mexico and elsewhere. Brazil has begun to 
patrol the seas on behalf of the United States. Never¬ 
theless troop shtpSc which are protected by destroyers, do 
not seem to have bien attacked with success recently, 
an^ whether the submarines are destroyed more quickly 
th&n they are replaced, or not, they have not checked the 
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flow of American Soldiers into Kiirope. These ha\^ 
already distinguished themselves in several actions and 
^ust turn the scale in the stupendous struggle. 

^ Every village in Russia has its own government, sa\-s 

Mr. Lloyd George. The Bolsheviks 
Russian Affair^, suspect Germany of supporting an 

imperialistic movenient against them. 
They have perhaps several enemies. Seiiienoff headed a 
revolt against them in Siberia and is believed to have 
been defeated by them. A prominent Bolshevik leader 
was shot dead in the streets in the last week of last month, 
and othejrs do not go about without an armed escort. No 
one can tell who wdll come into power when they are 
overthrow'll and what their attitude will be towards the 
other Powers in Europe. Germany seems to be as much 
in an expectant mood as any other Powder, but her agents 
may be working with definite aims, and if monarchy is 
restored it maj^ for the time being form an alliance wdtji 
Germany. But Germany’s hands are full and at present she 
may be content if Russia ip useful in solving her food 
problem. It seems .that Turkey wants more from Russia 
than is ceded under the recent treaties. 


Many of the’stories which reach this country regard- 


peace and Dis¬ 
content. 


iug the difficulties of the Central 
Powers may be .exaggerations. It 
is, how^ever, inherently improbable 


that forcec treaties secure real 


and lascing peac?. If Bulgaria is satisfied, Turkey 
' is not, for tho'ugli she has got something in Asia, she has 
got nothing in Europe, and the Turks are said to be 
• satisfied that the ultimate object of the Central Powers is 
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to exploit their Asiatic possessions aiift not to allow them 
ecoiiojnic independence. The final peace is yet to come 
and no one can tell how Turkey will stand after the war* 
But the German Press has begun to assume a tone of 
severity towards Turkish aspirations. Ukrania is inde¬ 
pendent of Russia, but is under the heel of German 
officials, ller harvest this year is said to be bad, and yet 
she will have to meet her obligations. Rumania is trying 
to swalK)w and digest her indignation. Indeed no one 
will be satisfied until all the nations involved in the war 
participate in a general peace. 

•t 

In the last week of last month Baron Kuehlmann 


Peace Overture*. 


delivered a clever speech, apparently 
in reply to Mr. Balfour. He declared 
that world dominion was a dream 


which Germany had never cherished, and wiiich only 
Napoleon had the folly to harbour. He cast the responsi¬ 
bility for the present war on Russia: no one had done 
that before, but Russia is now dumb and no one will think 
ot claiming an indemnity from,-^i»er in her present condi¬ 
tion. He asserted that Germany had tiO more vaulting 
ambition than that of securing her colonial empire and 
promoting her trade, besides being a strong independent 
Power. He declined to shout out his ideas regarding 
Belgium, but did not add that he was prepared to com¬ 
municate them confidentially to any Power. He thanked 
Heaven for the gift of Mackensen and Ludendorf, but 
did not expect that military success^es would end the 
war even, in 1919. ' He claimed that Germany had twice 
before made honest endeavours to bring about peace^ 
and, therefore, it is now the duty of others to ^ propose 
negotiations. ^ 
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Japau is said to be making active preparations for 

war. Siberia is now open to the Ger- 
, Asia and the iiians and numbers of them are be- 
■ lieved to have arrived at Vlaclivostock. 

Hundreds of Czecho-Slovaks are also 
said to have gone-^there with a view to participation in 
the war against their former friends, the Austrians, after 
crossing America and the Atlantic. Some of them have 
managed to join the Italians, but they can approach the 
W'esteru hVont in Kurope in large numbers only 1 ) 3 ’ crossing 
Asia and America. Japan has ver 3 ^ largel 3 ’ beiielited by 
the present war; hrr trade has prospered and she has 
gained valuable concessions in China. It is expected b'^’ 
some that Germany will manage to get not only her food 
supply from Russia, but men to fight, for in the present 
condition of that country patriotism is not enlisted and 
directed by competent leaders and men may be fi>nnd to 
fight for mone 3 ’ Asia, if not in ICnrope- If Japan docs 
not intervene, the*danger to India will be greater. 


•-.p 

♦ IS- 


Ireland and 
India. 


Home Rulers- in India as well as Ireland expected 

that the war would force the Govern¬ 
ment to accede to their demands 
quickly. In Ireland a Home Rule 
Bill was being drafted, when the 
Government detected a conspiracy to help the enemy and 
conscription was opposed b 3 ^ many. The War Cabinet’s 
present attitude is against proceeding with the reform 
until Ireland evinces her readiness to c'o-operate with the 
rest of the Empire in the crisis through which it is pas.s- 
iiig. The incident is instructive to Indian Home Rulers, 
Borne of them have repeatedl}^ commended the example 
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of tlie Irish patriots. They were advocating the policy 
of bargaining with Government and promising support 
only on condition of the Government granting Home 
Rule at an early date. If all Indian publicists had adopt¬ 
ed a similar attitude, Mr. Montagu would probably have 
suspended his scheme of reforms. But the bargainers are 
a small number, and the Government will proceed with 
the work undertaken at H. E. the Viceroy’s instance. 

A letter addressed to President Wilson by a leading 

Home Ruler of Madras attracted the 
Amnrica and India. .. .. £ -o -i- 

attention of the British Parliament 

^ last month. When Mr. Montagu was 

ill India, he sp)ke severely to Sir Subrainina Aiyer and 
he has now publicl 3 i' condemned the letter in Parliament, 
the author has renounced the titles which the Government 
had conferred upon him, and no further notice need be 
taken of the affair. Dr. Ai 3 '’er’s famous letter to President 
Wilson promised him at leist five millions in three months 
for service at the Front, and five milliohs more in another 
three months after the promise of Home Rule to India, and 
requested the President to intervene, so that this huge man¬ 
power might be available in the war. Americans are accus¬ 
tomed to deal with large figures and to listen to exaggera¬ 
tions. But this promise of ten milieus in six months by a 
retired Judge who had no experience of recruiting 
or fighting, must have staggered even the American Presi¬ 
dent. Among other doubts it might have occurred to him 
to ask how India would finance so .huge an army. India 
has some financial dealings with America and may have 
more if the War Loans are ^not taken up quickly. How 
many loans will have to be launched before making up the 
100 millions promised to England ? * 
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Wif^h the spread of education, the political ferment 
\ which is working in British India is 

Ferment^^n the bound to affect the relations between 
States^^ the Government and the poeple in the 

” Indian States as well. Now that the 
British Goveii^ent has declared its policy to be to grant 
responsible government to the people of India, a public 
meeting was help, sometime ago in Baroda to request the 
Ruler of that St'.ate to make a similar declaration there. It 
means that the iWwer of the purse is to be placed in the 
hands of the people. In M 3 ^sore a deputation of Non’ 
Brahmans and Mbhan^dans last month prayed to H. H. 
the Maharaja that these communities might be adequately 
represented in thui public service and the legislative and 
other public bodie^. It is sometimes asked why the denom¬ 
inational spirit whic];."'so often shows itself in British India 
is not visible in tlni" Native States, the insinuation being 
that British officials encourage it. The deputation in 
Mysore shows that with the growing consciousness of rights, 
these disputes must occur everywhere. 

The passive resistance in Kaira, by the payers of land 

revenue, was declared to have come to 
Passive«e,pist»nca. <|in end a few days before the War Con¬ 
ference at Bombay. The Government 
liad explained in a Pness Note that the greater part of the 
revenue had been paid, that suspensions had been granted 
where the raiyats were unable to pay, and that the resisters 
were ^hose who could but would not pay. The attach¬ 
ments of pots and buffaloes reported in the papers seemed 
to show tbi^t the recovery of the revenue in many cases was 
difficult owing to the reaf inability of the cultivators to 
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pay. The local officers notified what the Govern- ‘W had 

laid down as a principle already followed, ^ 

not invariably followed, and the movement wa^ declared to 

ht: slopped when the raiyats were 

u, ,.y iVb. 

sounds rather curious, but the oncers 

lated on the final result., It is reported ,tb at the spirit of 
resistance to what is felt as injustice has '“e to stay and 
shows itself iu several ways. 


u 

The older leaders of the Indian National Congress and 
the Moslem League i i^aw no necessity 

part... an- ^ a Home Rule W®, inasmuch 

Mathode. as the goal towards v/^^ich the two ear¬ 
lier movements were^t working was also 
the attainment of self-iovernment withir.tj the Empire. But 
the older leaders were represented as lac,^k«g the necessary 
energy to infuse into the agitation suffici-‘cnt «gour and to 
quicken the pace towards the destinatii<i>n. The Congress 
was divided into two parties and the mi-w Uagne with the 
help of one dominated the other. Th| history of political 
agitation in all countries shows that naii kicked down 
the hill gathers momentum in its ct|“>^.nnd cannot be 
easily stopped. In Calcutta the Modejate^ fo reprint 
the original Congress, have starte^ ^ National liberal' 
League ofiheir own. They are not withA- 

'. Hdme Rule Leagn^^ while young me%r 

Si fiesAui that sh^ too sl6w for them. 
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ATIONALISM may, in its origin, bs regarded as a 
^ pulse set in motion by the spirit of the Creator of Being, 
breathed upon the protoplasm of the Nation and developing 
through the ages movement and force, until it gives rise 
to visual ap]iearanccs, and men recognise it as an inilncncc 
moulding human nature, and through human nature the 
State, ill so f ir as the latter is the product of conscious 
human effort. And, as a phenomenon, it has many phases. 
The activities of many, joined together b3' those associations- 
which make up the sum of National consciousness, express 
themselves in as many ways, and each expression is a 
phase of Nationalism. 'The political phase is one, and 
souifetimes but a minor one, but as Nationalism seeks 
always to express itself in the erection of a State, and as 
the vState has in the world’s 03^6 a more tangible form and 
a greater significance than a literature of a social system, 
the political phase has appropriated the term almost to 
the exclusion of the rest, and at no period to a greater 
extent than now. The apotheosis of political Nationalism 
is being consummated in a bloody sacrifice. Whatever ma3^ 
be thought of the motives actuating the several States 
engaged in this awful war, this at least is beyond doubt, 
that on behalf of the rights of nationality, as opposed to 
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the claim for universal dominance, resting on the possession 
of a pseudo-superior culture, hundreds of thousands of 
splendid lives have been laid down. No finer assertion of 
Nationalism has been or ever can be made. 

Nationalism, then being the dominant phase in the 
present stage of the evolution of Kuropeaii civilisation at 
least within the political sphere, having reached its zenith 
will begin to wane. The seeds of death arc in the womb 
of life, and the stages of evolution grow ever more narrow 
in duration of time although they touch ever widening 
areas. To rush into pro])hecy is a risky proceeding but 
to-day w’lien every other person is proposing panaceas which 
will prevent the recurrence of such a stupendous disaster 
as the present war, it may be permitted to glance in the 
light of history at such evidences as the present affords of 
those tendencies by which the future will be determined. 

The evolution of political organisation bears a close 
resemblance to that of economic organisation, the tendency 
being in each to an ever broader environment, from the 
tribe to the nation, from the self-sufficient artisan to the 
Trust. They i|iave run not on parallel but on converging 
lineSj and economic motives now always influence; if they do 
not dictate political measures. Throughout the changes 
the people have remained slaves, merely changing one 
master for another, freeing themselves frofii the slavery 
of one set of conditions only to become subject to another, 
aware in the light of subsequent events, that the famous 
saying of Sieyes “the Third Estatel it is everything” was 
the most bitter irony. It would seem that man is by nature 
a .worshipping animal. He must be subject to somebody 
Or something. Freed from the shackles of the Feudal 
^system, the vassal becomes a citizen and worships a King, 
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A leaveu of each abandoned superstition still clings to him 
and to some degree influences his relations with the object 
of his worship. Thus a duke still expects and very often 
gets reverence, landholders seek to be, and are in some cases, 
landlords ruling their vassals and serfs with as much 
arrogance as in feudal times, and the master and the boss 
are common types in the industriai arena as in the politi¬ 
cal. But the coming of Nationalism brought about a 
relation between the individual and the object of his 
worship which tends to important developments. The 
reverence paid by a subject to a feudal chief or to a king 
was wholly objective. This right to rule emanated not 
from him but was based on a sanction, whether divine or 
otherwise, in which he could claim no share. Louis XIV^s 
assertion “ L’etat c’est moi ” was not so much a boast 
as the statement of an accepted fact. To serve and honour 
the king was the duty of the people, to rule that of the 
king. There was neither community of responsibilities 
nor partnership in advantages, acknowledged between the 
rulers and the ruled. But Nationalism has altered all 
that. The individual is conscious of the closest com¬ 
munion between himself and the other components of the 
nation. He is an essential part of an organism and 
every movement of the latter, however slight, is transmit¬ 
ted to him. In exalting the nation he exalts himself, if 
it is injured or insulted the injury or insult is personal. 
The conception of a people one and indivisible occasioned 
a revolution—that of the indivisible nation, which is but a 
development, has convulsed the world. The influence of 
Nationalism is partly subjective. The‘citizen is as it 
were born into a noble family and seeks to become 
worthy of it. Its traditions become his, national prestige 
lends something to him; he develops into a fuller, a worthier 
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mail and national pride makes him alike ambitious for 
himself, for liis fellow subjects and for the nation to 
which all Ijclong. In the subject, nation activities thus 
set up tend to focus in political effort, but they are more 
evenly and more v.idely distributed in the independent 
vState. This growth of Individualism is thus a concom- 
ilant effect of Nation worship, and it may be emphasised 
bjf* reaction against the opposite teiidcnc3' and harden 
into Anarchism; while on the other hand, the individual 
obsessed by the passion of exalting the object of his adora¬ 
tion may lavish his strength to create a monster, 
and hence we have jingoism, iiiijierialism, militarism, 
terms which express different forms of this idolatr3'. 

Anarchism thus far is negative. It has not 3'et been 

« 

able to achieve or even to conceive any concrete expres¬ 
sion. But the rankness of Nationalism in the apotheosis 
of the State has found a very striking expression 
in the conception of the Kuliur State* To realize 
what this means, to understand how it has gripped the 
imagination of a people naturally unimaginative, is to 
discover not only the reason for this war and its inev¬ 
itableness, but the key to the history of Germany since the 
inception of the German empire, or the German nation 
as they saw it. Organisation in Germany has been devel¬ 
oped to the perfection of a fine art. It extends even to the 
mental activities of the people, and a theory which 
obta.ined the sanction of authority finds general acceptance. 
Now nationalism was such a powerful influence in Ger¬ 
many that certain features of it may be said to have been 
made in Germany. For instance National Economics is 
a ,,German coiicepyon—the universality of , economic 
finding concrete expression in free trade being 
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rejecled by Oermau scientists as flabby cosmopolitaiiisni. 
To the (merman mind the German Empire was the highest 
achievement of the present stage of political evolution, 
and Nationalism having effected this could do nothing 
more than reproduce feeble imitations of a masterpiece. 
Like a machine which lias ontjasted its efficiency, it should 
l)e scrapped. The German mind is very logical, and 
working on the assumption that the German Empire was 
the apex of modern civilization, it argued that the next 
stage in evolution would proceed from this point, the next 
political conception would be wider than tlic nation as 
the nation was wider than its predecessors. What could 
it be but the Kultur vStatc ? vSuch seemed to be the inevi¬ 
table trend towards which the Gods urged iiiaiikiiid, and 
Germany was the iiistrumeiit b3' which the will of the 
Gods was to be manifested to the world. Germany strives 
for the Kultur vState with the s.nnc intensity as the 
Crusaders sought to reach the Holy Land. His is a lower 
ideal but not altogether ignoble. We cannot palliate 
but we can understand the ruthlessness of their methods, 
the blasphemous utterances of their philosophers and 
divines. Eanaticism has bred outrages in all ages and the 
outrages of Germany are only greater because organised 
and carried out with more eiflciciit instriimeuts. The 
madness of Germany on account of which the world groans 
is onl}^ the extreme type of a disease wdiich has affected 
other Htiropeau States, a disease bred from the rankness 
of Nationalism. Social evolution is determined by in¬ 
numerable factors, some of which are unseen and impercep¬ 
tible but not the less powerful on that account, others 
perhaps visible but defying measurement aud seeming 
greater than they are, Neither to any man nor to any 
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State is it giveu to coutrol the destinies of the human race, 
and the great successes of life are due to the cultivation 
of a sensitive aura within which development takes place 
in close harmony with the spirit of the age. A great 
prophet, man or nation, may hasten progress. A great 
genius may interrupt it, but no earthly power can side 
track civilisation. In attempting to do this lies the mad¬ 
ness of Germany. The Kultur state may-be in the womb 
of time, but not the German Kultur state • which is the 
still-born product of frenzy and pride. Elsewhere we 
must look for the evidences which go to indicate the 
form which social and political development will 
assume. 

That Nationalism could be exploited In the interests 
of a class has long been obvious to many. Their belief 
has been confirmed by the . present war. At the root of 
labour’s resistance to the growth of armaments before the 
war, and to its prolongation at present, is not the actual 
loss or suffering occasioned, but the fear that the growing 
pow'er of labour in combination uiaj? be arrested and 
neutralised by ^n increase in the resources of the capitalists; 
and although, as has beeu made evident, this war is not 
an economic or a trade war in the usual sense, that is, it is 
not due primarily ta Germany’s need for economic ex¬ 
pansion, yet the ambition of capitalists all over the world 
has been and still is a powerful contributing cause; and 
if we watch the course which labour organisation has been 
following in recent years we shall be guided in our con¬ 
ception of the form which political evolution is likely to 
take* This tendency has been to an ever widening 
organisation of the forces of labour. Syndicalism was 
becoming an imminent danger in the years preceding the 
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war. The growth of this tendency is in the direction of 
international action which in the opinion of labour is an 
effective remedy for the danger of the migration of capital, 
for it is plain that if labour conditions are everywhere 
alike, capital must be satisfied to remain at home and 
make the’ best of a bad bargain. Other influences lend 
their weight to drive men’s minds in the same direction. 
Certain facts which although elementary and axiomatic 
were concealed beneath the ponderous arguments of the 
scientists, distorted by the shiftiness of the politicians, 
and obscured and concealed by those who would strength¬ 
en class interests at the expense of the many, are now 
coming into the general ken. A good many hoary 
respectable hypocrisies have been stripped of the alluring 
garb wfith which convention had shrouded them. A good 
many shibboleths have lost their force, a few truths have 
come to the surface in this general upheaval. Humanity 
has again got hold of the truth, let us hope not to lose 
it again, that the test of civilization is human* welfare, 
the moral and material possessions of man, that human 
efficiency is not merely an instrument in the production 
of w'ealth, but an end towards which all human effort 
must be directed, and that political freedom or national 
unity is only a means by which the development of man¬ 
kind is furthered. On the basis of these simple truths 
the next stage of. civilisation will be raised^ and as a 
corrollary to their recognition will follow the realisation 
that all artificial barriers whose action prevents the full 
development of any unit, individual or group, must in 
the interests of all be destroyed. The example of Germany 
notwithstanding, the war has taught the necessity for the 
closest and at the same time the most unfettered economic 
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relations between peoples. The pressure which will un¬ 
doubtedly make itself felt when the w'ar is over will 
emphasize this, aud thus economic forces acting upon 
human consciousness already more enlightened and broader 
will bring about a conception of political organisation 
wider than the nation. Internationalism is the influence 
to wdiich Nationalism will yield. 

A very acute thinker, IMr. Hilaire Belloc has remarked 
that although iutcrnationalisni would, if accepted, diminish 
the risk of war and localise quarrels, nevertheless, so 
powerful is the glamour of nationalism and so deeply' laid 
its foundations, extending as they do in the popular concep¬ 
tion back to the earliest history of the race, to the clan, 
the tribe, the family, and thus so strengthened by theip^ 
association with those things which men hold aud will 
continue to hold most dear, that everything points not 
to its decay, but to the growth of its influence as a political 
factor. Aud it is quite true that if the average man were 
asked to ‘ choose between the nebulous and uncertain 
advantages of a condition of internationalism and the real 
and tangible benefits w'hich he derives from his nationality', 
there could be no doubt of the direction in which his 
choice would fall. But men are not asked to make the 
choice , nor do any but the very exceptional ever adopt a 
particular political faith. Stages in political evolution are 
not arrived at through human consciousness working from 
a particular formula, rather is the formula the expression 
of the play of forces which have produced a certain condi¬ 
tion and these forces are largely "economic aud social and 
are set in motiPn by imperceptible changes in man’s 
generaMhtlook on life. Internationalism is an outlook 
on life just'as nationalism is and feudalism was, 'and the 
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conditions which will make it g'enerall3'’ possible are 
rapidly coming into being. 

lint what concrete expression in the way of political 
organisation internationalism will take, depends upon 
a more cxict measurenient of the many forces which will 
contribute to it than can be attempted at present. The 
horrors of the present time have aroused a passionate 
eagerness to find a remedy against the recurrence of 
such calamities. Various panaceas have been proposed. 
The League of Nations is the latest and the most widely 
accepted at present, but neither this League of Nations, 
inevitably reminiscent of the Congress of Vienna so wisely 
planned and so admirably intentioned, nor the Hague 
Conference sitting in permanent session, is likely to solve 
the problem. Human nature is an obstinate complex 
thing and human activities refuse to run o:i artificial tracks 
however smooth they be, however pious the iiitentions of 
their designers. Men and notions will “gang their aiii 
oait ” will ent out paths f )r themselves. All that can be 
Slid is thit Internationalism will be the creed of the future 
and that the political organisation which will result from 
it will be very largely determined by economic forces and 
i)y the developments in economic organisation. 

MACLIR. 
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HOW OKRM^NY AtAKKS PKACK. 

S INCE December 1916, when the Kaiser made his formal 
offer of peace on the basis of a draw, and warned the 
world that he would not be responsible for the consequences 
should this magnanimous offer be refused (as though he 
and the system he stands for were not immediately and 
everlastingly responsible for the whole world calamity) 
since that day there has been a succession of ‘ ‘peace cam¬ 
paigns” and “peace feelers” emanating more or less openly 
from the enemy side, each one, it is interesting to observe, 
making itself felt at the precise moment when Germany’s 
internal or military situation has rendered such a move 
from her point of view advisable. 

The Power that precipitated war at the moment of her 
own choosing, is attempting to precipitate peace, also at the 
moment of her choice. 

If there is any point on which it behoves us to be 
watchful, to be wary, it is this. 

When the representatives of the Nations, the few picked 
brains of the whole world, assemble at the Conference 
Board, they will be sitting down, trained and tense, though 
culwafdly composed, to the most subtle and most moment- 
o«s game 6£ skill the world has ever seen, on the result oi 

which will hang the fate and happiness of unborn genera¬ 
tions—it is scarcely too much to say, the future of mankind. 
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Each side will hold a number of Trump cards, put into 
their hands by the sacrifices of the races which they repre¬ 
sent, and, conscious of their well-nigh overwhelming respon¬ 
sibilities, will play those cards, we may be sure, with all the 
ingenuity of which the human mind is capable. 

But no skill in play will compensate for the holding of 
a poor hand. 

“Not by speeches and majority votes are the great 
questions settled ” said Bismarck in 1862 “but by Blood and 
Iron.*’ Until Prussian militarism is finally crushed, that is 
terribly true. 

We must send the representatives of Liberty to the 
board in a position as strong as we can make it:—and no 
zveartncss on our pari, no apparent reasonableness nor tempt- 
ing proposals on the 'part of otir opponents, must be allowed 
to Induce us to send them there sooner. 

Even if we had not an object lesson in Germany’s 
methods of making peace, her methods of waging war warn 
us to prepare for whatever double-dealing and duplicity 
might enable her to snatch the slightest advantage. 

Fortunately (in this sense) we have such an object 
lesson. Unfortunately for Russia, fortunately for mankind, 
we have before our eyes to-day the .most tragic evidence of 
Germany’s methods of peace-making—of what happens 
when idealism run amok without material backing finds 
itself in the ring in opposition to a ruthless diplomacy 
based on Blood and Iron. 

At the beginning of July 1917, the Russian armies under 
General Brusilofi ended the long inactivity caused by the 
Revolution, by once again attacking the enemy. But in a 
very short time it became evident that the influence of 
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the flood of half-assimilated ideals which had swept away 
the Russian state organisation was too strong for army 
discipline. 

The London limes of 21st July 1917 dramatfcally 
presented the situation. 

“German attacks on the Russian front in Galicia 
have succeeded. At first they were repelled, but at a critical 
moment some Russian troops refused to fight. “Our failure,” 
the Petrograd Official report says, “is explained to a consid¬ 
erable degree by the fact that under the influence of the 
extremists several detachments, having received command 
to support the attacked detachments, held meetings and 
discussed the advisability of obeying the order, whereupon 
some of the regiments refused to obey the military 
command”. 

Aud on the opposite page the famous Reichstag 
resolution of the 19th July, which promulgated the formula 
of “ no annexations 

“ First of all, the territory of the Fatherland is 
inviolable. With aii enemy who demands parts of our 
Empire we cannot parley. If we make peace we must in 
the first line make sure that the frontiers of the German 
Empire are made secure for all time. 

“ We must by means of an understanding and give 
and take, guarantee the conditions of existence of the 
German Empire upon the continent and overseas. Peace 
must build the foundations of a lasting reconciliation of 

the nations. It must...prevent the nat^pus- from 

being plunged into further enmity through economic 
blockades, and provide a safeguard that the league in anus 
of opponents does not develope into an economic 
6|flhsive alliance against us. ’’ 
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As au apparently plain statement of war aims , that 
may surely be regarded as a masterpiece of duplicity, 
Germau 3 ^, being mainly responsible for their condition, 
had goo^ reason to know how greatly the talk of no 
annexations, of“gi\e and take ” and “lasting reconcil¬ 
iation” would appeal to the war-weary Russian Socialists. 
She knew how such a manly ‘but moderate state¬ 
ment of her aims would soothe the growing demand 
among her own people for a move towards peace. 

And ill the application of these high sentiments there 
would be'^found loopholes enough and to spare. The Ger¬ 
man Socialist leader Bernstein has iiointed out, for exam¬ 
ple, that the Chancellor’s demand for a peace which would 
“ secure Germany’s frontiers for all time” was entirely 
incompatible with “ no annexations’’ as applied to herself. 

It was the same old game—a carefully staged comed 3 ^ 

to throw dust in the 63^68 of the world, and especially of 
Russia. No annexation of German soil, but any annex¬ 
ation of foreign soil necessary to “ make secure Germany’s 
frontiers for all time” —that is how it would work 
out. Germany’s deliberate refusal to make any def¬ 
inite statement of her intentions with regard to Belgium, 
for instance, contrasts strangely with her expressed desire 
for “ reconciliation ” and “ a just and lasting peace. ” 
She had no intention whatever of pledging herself to 
restore the independence of Belgium, Germany takes all 
she can, and lets go only when she is obliged. 

True to her principles of thoroughness, Germany had 
the Russian ground well prepared in advance for the kind 
of peace-seed she intended to sow. Of all European 
people, the Russians are the least practical and most 
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idealistic. Wild, impracticable ideals of internationl 
socialism were so deeply instilled in the minds of the Russian 
working classes that it needed but the promise of their 
realisation to undermine all thought of patriq|.ism and 
honour and good faith. 

To the German Socialist, on the contrary, there is no such 
thing as international socialism where German interests 
are concerned. It is a German invention used to humbug 
the rest of the world in the interests of Germany. Like 
everything else in that country, socialism is a Government 
weapon. 

The game is a simple one. All good socialists are to 
oppose war actively in their respective countries, while 
German opposition is to be confined to vague declarations, 
with nothing more definite which might hamper 
Germany’s action. We may recall how on the verge of war 
they sent a special envoy to assure the Socialists of France 
that in no circumstances would their party vote for a 
German war credit, in order to persuade their French 
“ comrades” to refuse support to the French Government. 

Exactly what Germany had been working for came 
about, Russia had become an uncontrolled and ignorant 
mob, drunk on fantastic promises, with leaders of its own 
crazy type. All was ready. 

Laok on a little. We see the Russian leaders, still 
fotidly belleAfing that they have only to open their arms 
and cry and the Germans will fall upon their 

necks like long-lost brothers—sitting down at Brest-Litovsk 
to negotiate formal peace with the Central Powers. 
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The proceedings of the gathering, said the President, 
Herr von Kuhlmann, are to be guided “ a spirit of 
placable humanity and mutual esteem.” 

The Russian stipulations included: 

No forcible acquisition of territor 3 \ 

The restoration of political independence to people 
who have lost it during the war. 

The determination of their own destinies by national 
groups. 

Compensation of private persons. 

Can there be anything more pathetic than the 
spectacle of these poor, silly dupes, after discarding their 
arms and throwing wide their gates, proceeding to bargain 
with that grim figure from without as though thej^ stood on 
equal terms? They had thrown away all they had to bargain 
with. They impose conditions? So might children impose 
conditions upon an ogre ! To-day, the ogre “ accepts in 
principle the Russian proposals,*’ with his sinister* smile 
of “ placable humanity.” The children discovered soon 
enough. 

The negotiations proceeded. But before long it appeared 
that every German concession was nullified by some craftil^^ 
drawn qualification or reserve. “No troops to be transferred 
from the Eastern to the Western Front.” The ogre readily 
agrees, merely adding as an afterthought, “unless such 
transference has already begun.” 

Of course it had already begun. And it is safe to say 
that at the present moment not a single German is left on 
the Eastern Front who could be more usefully employed 
in the West, 
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Little by little, as the conference dragged on, and 
the Russian delegates got drawn more hopelessly into the 
toils, the Russian people njore hopelessly disintegrated, 
the ogre showed his hand. The children were frankly 
bewildered. To them it was incredible that, now that they 
had indicated the way to universal brotherhood and happi¬ 
ness, that an 3 ^one should hesitate to throw down .his arms 
and follow it. 

“Russia will withdraw^ her troops from all parts of 
Austria-Huugarj^, Turkey and Persia occupied by her, 
while the Powers of the Quadruple Alliance will withdraw 
theirs from^Poland, Lithuania, Courland and other regions 
of Russia.” Agreed. 

But a few da 3 '’s later, the delegates of the Central 
Powers handed in a note which creates positive dismay. 
Pledging herself to live henceforth on terms of friendship 
with Russia, Germany went on to declare that “the peoples 
of Poland, Courland, Lithuania and Esthonia have already 
clearly expressed their desire to be annexed to Germany. 
Accordingly, basing their action on the principle of the 
right of peoples to dispose of themselves, Germany will 
remain in occupation of these regions, which Russia will 
hand over to her.” None knows better than Germany ht)w 
to assemble an artificial body that will express any desire 

which will suit her schemes of self determination. 

• 

Of what avail was protest? The Russian delegates 
complained that this was not at all the sort of peace they 
bargained for. The Austro-Germans affected to be affront¬ 
ed they replied in effect “one would suppose, 

|rom the high tone adopted by M. Trotsky an*d his 
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colleapflies, that were victors imposing terms, and not, as 
the actual fact, vanquished obliged to accept conditions.” 


Tile mask was soon thrown aside, the situation stood 
clear at last in all its hideous nakedness. Tlie Russians, in 
tlieir mad idealism, and foolish trust in their Oermau 
socialist ‘‘comrades”, who, being what they are, have shown 
themselves to be not “comrades”, but rlecoys, had thrown 
away their arms in the face of a cunning and unscrupulous 
foe, in the preposterous belief that he would follow suit; 
they had nothing left to bargain with, they were helpless,— 
and, ])erhaps for the first time, thej^ realised it. Beguiled 
and betrayed by their German confreres, they have in their 
turn betraj^ed their Allies, their cause, and their country,- 
and for \yhat? 


b'or the sake of au ideal which all the rest of the world 
sees to be impossible of attainment so long as there remains 
a Power which liases itself upon Force, and has adopted 
Ivad faith as an avowed principle of polic3’. Their only 
excuse is that they were treacherously misled by German 
lies and cunning; their only achievement is that they have 
made the Central Powers disclose their hand for all to read. 


If there were ever an3' doubt about Germany’s real 
attilkide towards “lasting peace” and “reconciliation” there 
Gill be" none henceforth. The 0UI3" peace she recognises 
is peace under an iron heel, and reconciliation by sub¬ 
mission. Better terms than those can onl3^ be obtained b3' 
fighting for them. 


Disastrous as Russia’s collapse now appears to us, a 
grave set back to her friends and a traged3^ for herself, it 
may be that in the end it will prove to be a blessing in 
disguise, if only because it has shown the Allies, before it 
is too late, the true nature of the people witli whom we 
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are dealing, and that, unless we want a peace that leaves 
the Central Powers unhampered to do as they please with 
the world, so that they will have nothing to gain by war, 
there is no course left to us but to deal with them very 
faithfully. 

A Student. 


CLOUDS. 

Re i and purple, pink and gold, 

Low in the w'estern sky; 

The sea.is wrapped in a silver fold 
As the clouds on the mountains lie, 

Turning the water to opal and pearl, 

Covering the sky with a misty whirl 
Of colours of rainbow hue. 

Covering all with a filmy cloak. 

The verdant valleys seem to choke 
With the* soft grey mists and the evening dew. 

The colours soften to mauve and grey, 

Sheets of amber across the baj^, 

They gleam for a little and then are gone, 

As night, in her mantle of black rolls on. 

Out peep the little twinkling stars, 
yonder’s the great red planet, Mars; 

The moon sails on her silver way; 
more the end of a perfect day. 

j ‘ +1 ' 

S^embeir, t9l7. KATRINK SII/Bl^RAD. 
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I suppose it lias beeu the lot of every resident in the 
British Empirfe to see the British soldier leaving home 
to proceed overseas on the most momentous journey of his 
life, the journey to the field of battle. Those who have 
looked on him have seen his merry eye lit with the fire of 
romantic longing, and heard his good-hearted laugh and 
song. If he had any misgivings on his fate in the crown¬ 
ing carnage of war, his face never gave expression to his 
feelings, Child of a great illusion, he laughed his mood 
away and hid his own soul. He was going out, a brave- 
hearted lad, to battle ; another man to swell the ranks of 
our might}' Army. 

Out there the civilians who have donned khaki enter on 
a new life, and new experience. The battle front will never 
be understood by those who remained at home, despite 
Somme films and War Correspondents’ stories. The 
atmosphere of war is confined to the field of operations, and 
no outside imagination can picture or penetrate it. The 
man who helps to hold a trench would willingly change 
places with Damocles who had to fear d^ath from one 
quarter alone 1 The trenches hold death at every corner, 
from the furious shell, the vicious shrapnel, the hideous 
mine, the frost fiend, disease, and the ten thousand several 
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means of destrucLioii which modern wai' has IcL loose on 
the Huropeau nations. 


The greedy casua]t3^ lists ctenial]5/ cry “ More—more, ” 
and are not satisfied. Tull blooded men have sunk with 
the tumult which they created, and hcart^’' fellows come 
out to take their places, to dare as the^' have dared, and 
die as they have died. Now and again the appalling 
conflict 111:13" sober for a second, only to be taken up anew 
with redoubled intensit3^; the raw winter day is made 
lurid with the blazing hell-fire of destruction., and summer 
with its fields of poppy flowers is made pungent with the 
smell of death and dcca3^ ' 


Who shall p,iy tribute to the lighting Britain of to-day, 
tell the tale of its prowess, endurance and chivalry ? vShall 
we ever find a writer to tell the stoiw and give due praise 
to the mushroom army which has arisen as in a dream, 
but which is yer3" real in fortitude, veteran self-discipline 
and self-coiilroi, wliicli is vigilant, energetic and read3'’ to 
sacrifice its own will almost without coiiviiiciiig its reason? 

rhe^stor3’ of our da3!' is too big for any pen, 01113^ in 
the hearts of the people will the history of our times be 
written, and written in blood and tears. 


1 he war is ouc great long-drawn battle which ceases 
not by day nor night. Th^ fighters never re.st^ the 
frenzied attack gives place to stubborn defence ; men die 
and others as brave and hearty take up the fight over 
4:heir dead bodies. Moineuts of hell-frenzy, when the swift 
tlear steel carves the path of victory through the shell- 
shrivea barbed wire contraptions which fence the enemy’ 
alleys of war, are followed hy days of tense waiting as a 
trench is held and consolidated. 
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Men’s souls arc tried when they cling on to a trench' 
which the enemy endeavours to shatter to pieces. It is 
then that men prove their worth, for their endurance is 
tested to the uttermost. Our men seldom give wa\’', and 
we know of none who give themselves up as pri.soners to 
the enemy. On the other hand the Gcnnaiis are ))leascd 
to finish their share of war in captivity with a whole skin. 
Wc w'ho have witnessed the marvellous war organisation 
at home have marvelled at it, but it scarcely prepared us 
for the treinendovis fighting and unending resistance of 
our armies with its b ick to the wall. The German Arni3’', 
at the heiglit of its strengtii, is being held and is 
thrown back by a j’-oiing gi iiit that has not j'ct attained 
the zenith of its powder. Our air service is far superior 
to that of Germany now. Prob ibly oiir machines arc 
nothing better than those of the enemy' ; but the .spirit of 
onr young aviators is superb. j\vcry' fallen machine bears 
tribute to their worth. The German flyers, more discreet 
and less courageous, seldom cross our lines, while our boAs 
move through the high heavens at will. Nothing deter.s 
them ; they train their machine guns on the hostile 
trenches, locate the enemy gun emplacements and give 
the range to the British artiller3\ I have seen many, of 
these young heroes return at dusk to their aerodromes 
behind the Allied lines full of the romance of their work 


and the spirit of game, a jo3’' flight through the sk3'. They 
speak little of the daring of their job : they merely bless 
their luckdii being masters of their profession. They are 
men of whom. Great Britain may Avell be proud. The 
last three mouths of fighting, with its colossal artillery 
havoc and dogged infantry perseverance may well give 
hope to the England that waits at home. We all love 
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peace aud dislike war, especially war as it is waged to-day. 
But of the meu who have gone out to fight there is uo 
reason to feel ashamed. In the medley of heated passions 
they have played their part nobly, fighting with a zest 
when the battle was bloodiest, but ready in the hour of 
victory to take the enemy prisouer and hand him over to 
safe escort. There is no long-lived rancour in the hearts 
of the brave boys who fight so cleanly and courageously^ 
A new chivalry has sprung in the mind of Flanders, and 
there the traditional and heroic soul of P^ngland has 
come into its own. I kuow them well, the meu of the 
British Army of to-day^, men who laugh at death, weep 
over a fallen foe, grumble at fatigues, go into a bayonet 
charge with sublime nonchalance, and join in a song with 
their mates, even when the threat of death hangs over 
their heads. Mons knew them in defeat ; Picardy saw 
them in victory, always the same, light-hearted, simple and 
brave. Their worth can never be gainsaid, their fellow¬ 
ship never questioned. I know them in all their moods, 
in depression aud jubilation ; little incidents make for 
either in their lives. An extra" fatigue depresses them, 
especially when the work to be done is of no importance, 
an extra hour of sleep makes their mornings light and 
enjoyable. But even in despondent moments their jokes 
shine like stars. 

A few weeks ago, when we were holding a trench 
near Vimy, a working party went out on our Front to put 
up wires. The enemy discovered them, and opened a 
terrific bombatdment. Presently one of our officers discQver- 
ed one of the working party walking frpm the trench on 
the way out. 
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‘‘Where the devil are you going?” asked the ofEcer. 

^‘Just going for a stroll down to the dressing station/’ 
the man replied. 

He was wounded in five places, and one of the wounds 
eventually necessitated the amputation of his right forearm. 

The British soldier has much to’ his credit in France. 

The patronne of the. Caf<^ smiles w'hen she hears his 
gay ‘‘Cheero” in the village ; the children cluster round 
him in his billet. He evinces as much interest in “piggy¬ 
back’’ as in fighting, and laughs and sings at both. His 
big-hearted carelessness strengthens the bond betw’cen 
Great Britain and France. The soldiers of both countries 
have fought side by side; the peoples of both countries have 
lived together, eaten at the same tables and slept under 
the same roofs. The bonds formed in days of stress will 
not be severed in times of peace. • 

The British soldier has begun to take the war 
seriously; a new determination has been born within him. 
He wants to win now^; once he used to want to get the 
job finished and done with, he wanted merely to give his 
foe a little chastisement and let him go home again wdien 
he promised to behave properly, become a better boy, and 
never play the fool again. But now the soldier is all for 
a merciless drubbing. He wants to beat the enemy, to 
smash him up. His resolve is written on his face, you 
see it in his eyes and the determined thrust of his jaw, but 
above ajl you can see it painted red in the villages and 
woods of Flanders. There the spirit of our fighters makes 
itself manifest in deeds of great daring. Every trench 
from the Somme to the sea holds men who long to sweep 
across the parapet, and get to grips with the foe^ men 
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who have left homes and wives b 2 hind in England. Otir 
soldiers are now in dead earnest; they w\nt to get 
to a country no longer imperilled by invasion or defeat. 

The spirit of the Army of to-day is as the song 
has it “all right.” It is the spirit that makes for aictoiy. 

Fi 0 m the IrcmfK^, ‘ PATRICK MACOIU,. 


THE PHENOMENON OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


Behold a portent rose against the east, 

Where Night still crouch’d enshrouded and forlorn — 
Starless, bereft awhile of song or feast; 

When lo! above the Plarth a sheaf, like corn, 

Grew golden in the Heavens—whence it sprang 
Swaying, and pendulous with drops of light- 
Trembling in bcstacy, until they rang 

^The music of the spheres’ from height to height; 

. Then wove their glitt’ring aigrettes Tn a crown 
Of awful beauty o’er the sleeping host; 

\Vhete rav’ning ghouls of Death came swooping down,— 
But Angels guarded those they pitied most, 

Attd thfitn oti a sail with plumed wings 
. the jOvdet bf created things, 

V. m MALO^TIB- 
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OPTIMISM AND THE WAR. 


T N the medley of opinions and feelings, impressions and 

criticisms, to which the spectacle of war gives rise, 
the attitude of the optimist is perhaps the one most liable 
to misapprehension and censure. Let us enquire a little 
into the true grajj^nds of this attitude, and see if a well- 
balanced and judicious optimism be not justified by actual 
facts and experience. , 

The first point to consider is the mental attitude, and 
it is well to bear in mind that true optimism is not that 
which sees only the more favourable side of all these 
terrible happenings; it has a very just and comprehensive ' 
view of the whole, and on this view it bases its final con¬ 
clusion that all is working for good. 


It is now becoming a matter of general knowledge 
that we all live in our own world of thought, and that as 
we think of events, so do they appear to our minds. If 


circumstinco® do not bring tis into very close contact 
with ^ainM aspecj^ war, we may choose 

to, regardaS' some 
4re^i^|j^l|^ii^ convulsion, ■ v^hich 
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always for a speedy conclusion to hostilities and the 
establishment of a permanent peace. We refuse to dwell 
on the darker side, and call ourselves optimists. 

The true optimist, however, cannot so readily adjust 
his mental apparatus to such an easy and comfortable 
attitude. He does not for a moment ignore the terrible 
suffering, the widespread distress, the nameless horrors 
and innumerable evils of all kinds due to the gigantic 
struggle of the last three years. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that a just and 
balanced point of view can never be attained if personal 
feeling is allowed an undue inHuence over the judgment. 
Bearing this impoitant point in mind, and taking as far 
-as possible the position of an impartial onlooker, let us 
touch briefly upon the brighter side of a few phases in 
the great drama. 

One of the«most striking features is the sudden 
efflorescence of a vast patriotism—a feeling that may very 
well have been germinating in the hearts of the great 
majority, but which required the stimulus of war to bring 
it to fruition. From a vague indefinable feeling that 
“one’s own country is always the best, ’ this national 
sentiment has developed into a fervent and intense love 
for, and pride in, that country. Between potential and 
acta4 patriotism there is a wide gap, and that gap has 
bean Mdged in one bonnd, during the last three years, 
by tbnniende thousands of men and fromen to whom 

IHUe more than a fame. How 
Wtbrto eimnmsorlbfd hy the little 

hive not suddenly extended 
Ipidf and etnbraoe not onty their own 

neiion, bnt other friendly yeoyles as well ? Jt is^ difficult 
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to exaggerate the benefit of such a rapid broadening of 
the sympathies as is involved in this wider outlook. The 
individdaU concerned will probably have considerably 
hastened their evolution through the development of this 
faculty, aud here it wirll be obvious that we have the key 
to all optimism as regards the war. 

If we bring this view of the case to bear upon other 
features, we shall see that while fully admitting the 
reality (while they last) of the evils attendant on the 
wir, it is difficult not to perceive that the ultimate benefits 
accruing therefrom will far outweigh them. For if we 
only get the right perspective, we cannot fail to see that 
the good must predominate. 

Can any impartial observer fail to note the gradual 
change in national characteristics that is due directly to 
the war ? A kind of general awakening has taken place 
and it would seem that in each nation the phase entered 
upon has a direct connection with the quality or qualities 
that as a national asset were most lacking. Then the in¬ 
creased capacity for self-sacrifice, for endurance, for heroism 
of every kind that we see displayed on all sides is a 
national gain too obvious to need any comment. We 
may gather some idea of the value of this development 
if we consider its effect upon the next generation, in the 
rich inheritance devolving upon the children born to 
parents who have toiled and suffered in these strenuous 
times,^ and who have emerged from the struggle with 
gref^tly ine^ased cap^icities for good. Added to all this 
therein feature shoulduotbe lost sight of 

and that h the treud towards Vmvmaliiy that is e 
natural Consequence of the pyepouderance of allied ihtet^ 
eats, tis^cially to our own country will this adyintage 
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be immeiibe, since our geographical position, while giving 
us on the one hand a ^ freer access to other countries 
(through maritime activity) than most nations possess, 
has yet on the other hand served hitherto to nurture the 
defect of insularity. The ideals of the future are National 
Unity and Co-operation, and although many 3^ears will 
probably elapse before these ideals can become a practical 
reality, there is no doubt that the present war is rapidly 
hastening this desirable consummation. 

We cannot leave the consideration of the brighter 
side of the picture without a word as to the general attitude 
of mind towards our opponent in the conflict. Here the 
optimist^ if true to his p“iuciples, will not overlook the 
opportunities offered for practising forbearance and toler¬ 
ation, nor will he shrink, even from a hard struggle, 
when he reflects upon the true meaning of the exhortation 
to love our enemies. The very effort to overcome hatred 
which must have been made by thousands of well think- 
ing people, is in itself a most valuable factor in the evolu¬ 
tion of character; and the tolerant feeling born of such 
effort is an immense gain to the individual. 

To pass on to the darker side of the picture, let us see 
if wo cannot unravel some threads of gold even from the 
most tanifled mass of evils- T.he unbridled passions, the 
wanton etnelty and destruction that we canubt ignore, 
and the Walling misery that meets us on every side— 
these eontain the hidden germ of future good, hard 
indeed ^ nnlna^t one htSngs to the tash something 
ni the 

J endeavnnt in vietr these evils 

^ Hit yhile we IhAy he ntmlble to eee anything but as it 
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were a thick cloud of blackest darkness hovcriug over the 
heads of the belligerent nations, and threatening to engulf 
them ill its murky gloom. From such a vision we may 
well turn hopelessl}^ away and aver, indeed, that the war 
is an unmitigated disaster. But even through the clouds 
of the dark storm of evil the light of better things begins 
to break. Whit if a fiercer hatred, a more savage cruelty 
and greater lust of destruction be exposed to view than 
the modern world has yet seen ? Is it not better that 
these evils should come to a head, rather than remain as 
a hidden canker in the heart of the world’s social system? 
The very spectacl# of such an apparent retrogression in 
the progress of humanity is a valuable lesson in itself 
and there must be few indeed who have not taken it to 
heart, in greater or less degree. Even unconsciously to 
ourselves we cannot avoid an instinctive reaction from a 
repetition, albeit on the smallest scale, of crimes so truly 
abhorrent. To take but one instance, surely never in the 
history of the world have the nations as a body revolted 
so strongly against tyranny and oppression as exempli- 
fied in the case of Belgium—to take ou,e very prominent 
instance. Will not the spectacle of broken promises stim¬ 
ulate us to an even grejiter respect for the sanctity of 
treaty obligations than we had before? And iu our horror 
at th# appearance of crimes that most people believed to 
belong only to the Dark Ages, is it not possible that our ^ 
standard of the ethics of international relations may be 
considetaMy raised ? 

* It iSi however* hkrdly to he expected that the general 
advantages o| this ^idet view will bring much appreciable 
eo<»f<»rt to tlhat section of the community that }s perhaps 
more than all others in need of the consolations of true 
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optimibm. I lefer to that large class ("unfortunately on 
the increase) that has suffered almost irreparable loss, in 
cue way or another, through the war. The bereaved, the 
mourners, the homeless—can one indeed find any argument, 
any presentation of the Reality, which will lighten their 
burdens, ease their distress? For the mothers who have 
given their sous so freely, for the wives who have identified 
themselves in duty and sacrifice with their husbands, 
must there not be some trauquillizing consciousness of 
an ideal kept inviolate, some foreshadowing of a sure peace 
to come? And for those bereft of this world’s goods, 
through agencies entirely beyond their** control, may not 
they too, in their very distress, be forced to turn more 
earnestly than before to the only true source of help and 
comfort, and thus realize that “ man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity 

When we come to consider the results of the inevit* 
able raising of ideals before alluded to, in the lives of our 
children, v e shall be able better to appreciate the advan¬ 
tages they will reap; for taking all the causes into consid¬ 
eration that are now operative, it is obvious that the 
general standard of moiality of the next generation must 
be at le^st a degree higher than that which has hitherto 
obtained* This is an outlook which should tend to miti- 
gat^i the anki^ty of those whose fears for the futfire of 
^ their childifeM ^tre the chief grptipd of their imsGEerihg 
to dayr^those ^ho lament that their ofspring should be 
born ihto trouWouji times* Such 

4 upoh magr suggest a 

giNsatty in lavohr of 
lli^e geue^aliou now 

mmn$ imm tming, 
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It is true that the judicious optimist, in his endeavour 
to adjust the balance of gain on the moral side, cannot 
afford to overlook the economic lesults of this world 
struggle. At first sight these may not appear to be very 
advantageous, and if we consider the purely material side 
of the question we are forced to. admit that in this field, 
at any rate, the pessimist has some ground for his gloom¬ 
ier outlook. Fortunately, however, the true well-being 
a nation does not depend upon the actual figure of its 
income, and a restricted financial position by no means 
implies' retrogression in the evolutionary path. The 
belligerent nations may be poorer after the war, but this 
fact can hardly be looked upon as an essential evil by 
aby but the most superficial leasoner. 

Now the foregoing remarks may possibly lead to the 
conclusion that the optimist, in his zeal for a more favour¬ 
able view of all these evils, will be inclined to overlook 
the necessity of an endeavour to palliate them; but here 
his very optimism comes to his aid, and enables him to 
perceive opportunities and to forecast future developments 
that are not discernible to the less hopeful observer. His 
efforts will not be diminished, but rather increased, since 
he is buoyed up by a hope born of hismore comprehensive 
vision, and by his conviction that* against all appearances 
the good must ultimately triumph. He will even carry 
his enthttsiasm into enemy quarters, and his broader out- n 
look, its consequently enlarged sympathies, will 

enable him associate himself (in spirit if not in actual 
fact) all to promi)tc the true welfare of that 

section of humanJty^which for a space ol time he has had 
to regard as his ccnntry*s enemy. Especially wJU this be 
the Case if he rcaliafCa that the greater the discrepancy 
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between the conduct of this section and his own ideals, 
the greater is the need for a helping hand, an ennobling 
example and a widely tolerant policy in future co-operation 
and solidification of international interests. 

And who more competent to accomplish this very 
admirable and beneficent work than those whose calm 
unbiassed outlook enables them to rise above the region 
of prejudice and hostile sentiments, and to view the 
various conflicting features with something approaching 
to equanimity ? 

“ The valuable helper is the man who is calm and 
balanced, while full of sympathy,” says a prominent 
writer of the day, and it is just this balanced sympathy 
that may become a very real factor in the solution of the 
present world problem. The satisfactory adjustment of 
the difficulties and complications of the impending inter- 
^iiational situation may perhaps be more readily compassed 
by a judicious and impartial optimism than by any other 
attitude. I^or this standpoint no better apology can be 
found than a further quotation from the writer mentioned 
above One who stands as a rock above the waves can 
help anpther to gain that vantage-ground better than if 
he were hitnself battling with the waves/ 


F. EVERY^CLAYTON- 
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SOMEWHERE. 


To OUR bravk and t^oyai. Indian Brothers. 
Thrum, 

Tis the tap of the drum. 

Come, to the beat. 

With stealthy feet, 

From the coral strands 
Of Eastern Eands^ 

To the seat 

Of war, and the cannons roar 
Where the air planes soar 
Thrum—Come \ 

Where 

Shall we meet this array? 

There—where the fray 
T’wix Life and Death 
Is fiercer to*day. 

No time for delay, 

Onward on.— 

Slhijis are ploughing? the wavei 
Meh ere dlggihg the graves 
For the strong 
Somewhere! 
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Hail I 

Brothers bail I 
Wail murderous Huns, 

Brave India’s sons 
Near draw from afar, 

To join in the war. 

While the gfuns 

Go thundering^ on, and banners fly— 
Shells are burstingf far and nigh 
Hail! Hail! 

0 

Hear 

Arms crashing around, 
Fear-foenian fear, 

A power is near 

From the coral strands 
Of India’s Frauds, 

It is here. 

Stealthy and true, stalwart and brave 
Ready to die, honour to save 
It is found, 

‘ —Here. 


Red 

To the sky arottnd^ 

Peed lie stafky eartl^kound. 

^ Kfiet ei;|d tharch side l^y side, 
^ e*»d ell defies. 

Wlie*aem# d^uee 

flbe hills oij^renee; 

Where ilie 
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Aud the shrapnel burst to flare, 
You will find them everywhere 
Though like Hell 
Where they fell 


Rend 

The high Heavens with prayer: 

Send your messages through the bars, 
Far beyond the light of Stars; 

The king’s KING, will list to-night 
HB is w'atching this grim fight. 

All is well. 

Though the fell, 

Wait His time, His Hand is slow, 

Also sure, this term of woe 

Is no despair 
T’will end. 

* 

Sleep Brothers sleep 

Weep loving mothers 
Your own sons and others 
Bie stark on the plain. 

Though never again 
In war$ mighty array 
Will they tuareh to the fray. 

Nought shuU despoil 
The brave aud the loyal 

Of gain 
To rean. 
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Strife 
It is o’er, 

Life takes its dole: 

Flesh shall no more, 

Fetter the soul, 

Seeking the goal 
Of Freedom’s wide plain. 

Untrammelled by pain ^ 

It shall pass to the realms of Infinite Peace 
Gaining captives release. 

Where torture and thirst 
Shall be ended. 

Where truly shall cease 
The desire to be first, 

(Freedom s cause well defended ) 

For all shall be great 
From Ihe first to the later. 

The Supreme Sacrifice 
Has paid the great price. 

Introspice. 


C, M. SAL WHY. 
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IQBAL: HIvS PERSIAN MASNAWIS,* 

T A ^HEN a literary critic comes within the range of 
^ ^ living writers it behoves him to go warily. It 
is possible that a coloured lens might intervene between 
the writer and the critic, or too close a proximity might 
blur the detsyls of physiognomy. 

But ill the Muslim literature in India the aspiration 
of the soul towards a higher plane has been uninterrup¬ 
tedly maintained since the time of Ghalib. 

Ghalib, Hali and Iqbal are the members of a noble 
triumvirate. Ghalib destroyed the feeling of the stagnant 
optimism of decadence. One of his gifts was to create 
doubts. But he was no unsound doubter who is doubtful 
of his own doubts. His doubt was like a spark of fire that 
set a whole world ablaze. The P^mpire of Moghul Delhi 
tottered and tumbled beneath the blow of his poetry and 
went to rack and ruin under his gaze. 

Hali who had the fever of the Arab poets in his blood 
saw th^ seemingly beautiful world crumble. The sight 
overwhelmed him- with 'grief but he also felt a new-boru 
power iifrithih him. He withiu himself the sorrow of 

Ho pneeived the 

. .. I , . . M., 

(1U10) liy Sb6)kb 


despair Ahd the joy of creative force. 

- " I I . . lllllll|ll n l^^llU» prt ^ J l . . . .«-r« -' 

Ui An bAHORlji- 
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idea of raising another world over the ruins of the one 
shatteied by his master. And in his bosom he began to 
build it. A new life commenced with the rise of the vision 
of hope and much that was dead was brought to a new 
life again. 

With Iqbal poetry is no more under the signature of 
pessimism He has breathed self-confidence and has recon¬ 
structed the new fabric on an optimistic foundation. His 
name is the synonym for promise and prophecy. He has 
subdued the foreign western influence of the present Indian 
environment with the help of a new moral energy which is 
derived from purely'Islamic sources. His spiritualism has 
conquered the egoism of this materialistic age. Iqbal is 
riding at the head of the Muslim caravan going to the 
eternal city of Mecca. 

With Iqbal liteiaturc passes into the hands of the 
young and becomes young. His personality is most reveal¬ 
ed in his Persian Masuavis,— Asrav-’C-Khtidt and Rumuz-e- 
Dekhiidi, They are hill of a life-force for which the new 
generation had looked for in vain in the pale poetry of the 
lyricists. I have no hesitation in saying that Iqbal has 
come amongst us as a Messiah and has stirred the dead 
with life. Time alone will reveal the full significance of 
his message eontaiued in these two most powerful poems 
of the time. 

The Masuavis of I<^bal under review are the parts of 
an when finished will complete his 

Mhito w#W* The chief cafise of 
this dei&ay 1$ Islamic conatries to-day 

to t]h« MolMmtnadana <b at>l Un In 

a of hit Jh oi Piat^i^nic inaction. The" 
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neo-platonists and Hafiz have robbed tbem of tbe noble 
consciousness of enjoyment in accomplishment and have 
filled the voids of their lives with a sickly sense of pleasure 
in melancholy contemplation. The Musalmans have lost 
the hardness of adamant and acquired the softness of char¬ 
coal. The fear of God has left their hearts and the fear 
of man has taken possession of them. 

But all human dread can be overcome by discovering 
an ideal in life. Greatness is by Divine donation the prop¬ 
erty of Islam. True belief in the Towhsed of God can 
always destroy the sense of such fear and fill the mind 
with “entire noble hardness ”—the quality of the creators. 
The htkayai of Aurangzeb and the Lion is not the tale 
of Androcles and the Lion. 


The spirit of Islam is the spirit of equality. “ The 

blood of the builder of empires is no redder than the blood' 
of the builder of stone edifices.” He who is condemned by 
the law of Shariat cannot be saved and he who is redeemed 
by the great Qoran cannot be punished. 


Iqbal promises to revive and rejuvenate the Islamic 

jfii 

system within a calculable period of tim^ as alchemists are 
Slid to revive gold out of the ashes of that metal. He is 
a man of his age and a man in advance of his age. He is 
also a man in disagreement with his age. 

h^mefson c^ritic^^ of Plato that Hamlet 

is' a 'ItlB'ni-warttd'his, co-feligidnists against 

, invalidism .has,, led 

; ■ ;He' ^ .■ ha.ve’the-;. 
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the billows of the boisterous sea of life Iqbal’s philosophy 
is the philosophy of expression and achievement. 

Iqbal’s criticism of the Greek philosopher is directed 
chiefly against his mystical side developed and carried to 
such excess by the neo-platonists All the iieo-platonists 
suffer from the worst kind of weakness—the weakness of 
will Their metaphysics arrests life and obscures its pur¬ 
pose. Does not this pathway lead to destruction ? Life 
to Iqbal is earnest and real. There is nothing which can 
be raised above the dignity of Islamic existence. Allah 
himself declares in his Book— 

Verily I am about to place one in my stead on earth. 

Iqbal is strong, active, creative, contented, optimistic, 
sanguine and a realist—above all a Muslim. He will not 
let the “ Millat of Ibrahim ” enter the city of destruction 
even though the finger of the great Plato himself point 
^o it. 

The apathy and “ sheepishness ” of the Musalmans in 
general fills him with wrath and he attributes these to the 
devitalizing influences of false mysticism or neo-Sufijsm, 
Here we see Iqbal as a combatant and his opponent is no 

lesser a person than Hafiz. He wields his pen as it were 

a sword. 

I am inclined to believe that true mysticism or Sufi- 
ism i$ esoteric Islam* But there is no doubt that neo-Sufiism 
is a later growth and is foreign to the spirit of oUr religion. 
The doctrine of Islam is Imhni. The first 

prli^ci^li nf U Monotheism is positive; 

Monism Jftorn is of opinion that neo-Qnfiism 

is Md Buddhistic ideas o{ reli- 

gleu, Ve« ftcedWi* ii»d» itt it truces oi the idflUence of 
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Vendantism. The truth, I believe, lies between the theories 
of neo'platonist origin and of an independent growth. 

There is an identity between the vision of God in Neo- 
Sufiism and the vision of the intelligible^ world as repre¬ 
sented by Plato. The ecstatic Raqs of the Sufis is a bodily 
imitation of soul the which, according to the Platoniaii 
conception, is a mobile circle set in motion through the 
impulse of desire, round its central point which is God. 
The cosmology of neo-Platonism and neo-Sufiism has many 
points of close resemblance. Browne has shown that the 
writings of Plotinus were known to Sahab-e*Fehrist and 
Shahristani. 

Now Islam is a stranger to all these extravagant mys¬ 
tical ideas* God is the Lord of the worlds and not a qualifica- 
tion of matter. His creation is no mirage. As God cannot 
be carved in wood or sculptured in stone, likewise His 
vision cannot be called before the eyes of the body or mind. 
Saint Ahmad Sarhindi writes in his Mulfuzat '‘If some 
mystic imagines that he has seen God either with his 
physical or spiritual eyes he has seen no more than a fancy 
of his mind oi^an appearance born of an ecstatic state of his 
brain^’. God is incomparable, peerless, non-appearing. The 
way to God is the way of Shariat. The distorted notions of 
neo-Sufiism lead only to the path of those who go astray. 
The gre^t purpose of Iqbal’s philosophy is to purify the 
Islamic system of thought, by expelling the elements it 
has borrowed Plato and Aristotle,-^elements which 
lead directly t6 mcneatic nihilism. 

Ncd^Shfliatu i^ ascetic. It believes the world to be a 
copy of d shadow—a dream within a dream. It is unwilling 
to face life* It has dest*?oyed the aptivism of Islam which 
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is the life spirit of our religion. Iqbal calls his co-religi¬ 
onists back to realization in action. His ethical realism 
stands for moral courage, energy, will, virility and expres¬ 
sion. But why does Iqbal engage in a rapier duel with 
Hafiz instead of directly attacking Jalaluddin Rumi—the 
fountainhead of mystic poetry? The reason is obvious. The 
mystics when they attempt to write of their experiences 
have to make use of words suited to the apprehension and 
consciousness of the people in general. Ideas may be 
heavenly but language is earthly. I^ove when illustrated 
by the images of wine, woman and song is likely to be 
perverted to the passion of physical and sensual enjoyment. 
Sanai, Attar and Rumi, in spite of this write in a style 
which brings out their hidden soul and doef not lend 
their poems to a materialistic interpretation. They may 
call their readers away from the world but they do no 
further harm. Hafiz has mixed their narcotic draught 
with alcohol. His Diwan is more intoxicating than 
illuminating. No doubt like Socrates Hafiz is no corruptor 
of morals but all the same he has corrupted them. More 
have drunk the wine of Majaz than of Ilaqiqai at his 

hands. The attack bf Iqbal is in fact aimed more at the de- 

« 

generate epicurianism of the times than the physically 
expressed neo-Sufiism of the poet. 

As Nicholson points out in the luttoduction to his 
Diwa^h-^-ShAms Tibre^* degenerate Neo-Sufiism ol^our time 
has Shuk Xdf the level of clothing the. /^V Vrith divine 

t^lasi^hemies end immoralities, nay, his 
very M mtf epndohed but gkrMfed. ^ . The 

eteef shch theories on vulgar miaAe ueed 
hailltiy he This apothet mm strife 

mi the j^resent day When the 
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As rare Khudl was published a number of Sufi Pirs^ who 
represented the tyranny of tradition and ignorance of the 
law of Shariaf, rose against him. ‘'Kill him! he is 
teaching the Musalmans materialism of the West”. “Fools 
and criminals” the voice of Iqbal was heard above the 
tumult. “ It is strange that I am accused by Monists, Neo- 
platonists and Nihilists of teaching western thought.’^* 

One of the greatest problems for the Mohammadans in 
India at present arises out of the antipathetic relation¬ 
ship between Islamic extra-territorialism and Indian 
patriotism. Iqbal feels himself as a fervent Muslim in a 
strait between the claims of religion and the country. His 
poetry only reflects what is passing in the mind of the 
Musalmans of India to-day. He accuses and condemns 
Machiavelli for having evolved the idea of a territorial 
state. Iqbal attacks the Florentine “ who has blinded the 
eyes of men ” not because his Prince has served as a 
manual for tyrants but because it has destroyed the idea of 
the “ larger state entertained by Dante and Marsilius 
of Padua and has imprisoned the Christianity of 
Rome within the confines of Italy. Iqbal does not like to 
see the Muslim world “ broken into fragments by the 
narrow domestic walls” of country. Thd politics of Iqbal are 
the politics of love not of self-interest. Theology is the true 
guardian of political life. Country is biit a passing and 
evef-distujrbed geographical phenomenon. Historical 
accidents apd^eventis change its limits and ideals. Its 
dnratioh is Short and it cannot last even for a few centuries. 
The “ latger ** of Iqbal is religious, providential and 
ideal-^«stettal 

Aft the ^ame time Iqbal does not maintain that the 
loye o| country Is inconsistent with the love of religflon. 
The greater love has always toom for the smaller love 
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in itself. The Heraldic eagle of Muslim India has two 
heads —All-Islamism and Patriotism and both direct life 
towards the same goal by different means. 

Iqbal in fact unites a comprehensive conception of 
religion with an intensely patriotic spirit—only his 
political aspirations ar« subject to a sublime religious 
ideal. The fusion of a political outlook and a theological 
point of view have raised his political philosophy to the 
position of a new ethics. 

According to Fredrich Nietzsche there are two forms 
of art, Appolonian and Dionysian. Appolonian art is all 
serene contemplation; Dionysian all storm and agitation. 
Nietzsche's Also sprach Zaratltustra the masterpiece of 
the new era in Germany is Dionysian in conception and 
.composition. So are Iqbal’s Asrare-Khnil and Rumti':-e- 
Bekhiidi the symbols of the regeneration of the Islamic 
world. 

Is Iqbal under the influence of Nietzsche ? I believe he 
is; though he has always worked the borrowed mateiial into 
Something rich and strange. His source in Nietzsche can 
be traced by the Hikayat of “The Coal and the Diamond*' 
in Asrare-Khudi jvhich is taken from Also sptach 
Znrathuslra —Von alten und neun Tafeln 29. But Iqbal 
Is a greater poet than Nietzsche and has cut and polished 
tile stone and made the di^mon4<his own. 

Like NIfetesehe Iqbal always stands for liberty of thought 
and actiph* Bt has Jivea the younger generation oourage 
to face lifw *‘3ftrwifhes tun pvl hesitzen'’ •The stimula- 
tin|! ol Ws has l»e» great •a4ll the 

Of * aehievepitittt. 

I “ IJhhl whld t hw I9l*4 «iii4 Whmao s fit for war the 
* fit for-twatentity tht of her,’* Wowauhood for fqhal is 
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,equivalent to motherhood. “O men fear your Lord who 
hath created you of one soul (itafs) and created therefrom 
its mate and from the twain hath multiplied numerous men 
and women . ... and reverence women.” The ideal of 
womanhood is Hazrat Fatema, the daughter of the prophet, 
the wife of Hazrat AH and the mother of the martyrs of 
Karbala. When the eyes of the poet rest on woman they 
gaze always beyond at “ Our lady of Paradise”. The eyes 
of Fatema watch her “children” night and day and shed a 
supernal light on the Islamic world. 


The virtue of woman is the corner-stone on which reli¬ 
gion and State rest. The so-called “emancipated woman” 
who believes in a limited family is a sign of the decline of 
empires and decay of civilization. - 

Iqbal has raised a grealt issue but he has kept back 
from a discussion of all the problems of the sex-question. 
It would be interesting to know whether he would give a 
new interpretation to the laws which lay down unequal 
terms of marriage for man and woman or would instead 
offer a new philosophical exposition of the interpretation 
of the classical jurists. 


Iqh^l has some points of resemblance with Rousseau. 
He is ah idealist whose dreams are inspired by the glorious 
visions of the days of the Prophe|.» The cry of Rousseau 
is baelci to h^hreti. The cjf*y of Iqb^ is back to the desert Of 
, to find tiho Miisalmans U the iiiflp- 

htwi society'; with.", its.'' ihsin*, 
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of Persiau maimers and life in the past. An exaggerated 
and obsequious imitation of foreign ideals is a fatal weakness 
for any people. 

But how is Muslim society lo be re-established on the old 
lines of the early Muslim Arab civilization. “History is to 
the nation what memory is to the individual.”. All the past 
life of Islam—all that the Musalmans have felt, thought, 
willed and accomplished from the first wakening of 
their religious national consciousness till to-day is 
preserved indestructably in their history. And history 
should be made to repeat itself. Life should be simplified. 
There should be no room in it for false refinements, 
sectarian feelings and dishonest and selfish passions. 
Moral, intellectual and political cowardice which is sapping 
the roots of Muslim individuality should be destroyed. 

It does not mean retrogression. The purpose of the 
reformer is only to point the way to a happy state of 
things in the past. It means that plain morals, a coura¬ 
geous view of life and the bold spirit of old Arabia can 
ameliorate the life of the Musalmans by approximation to 
their religious ideal. The aim of Iqbal is to attack and 
kill cowardice in all forms. 

The dialectical real logic of the Masnavis when if has 
penetrated everywhere will inspire the Muslim world with 
a hew life and pave the way tp future greatness. Iqbal Is 
a seer. He sees the spleh4ouir and magnificence of the gold' 
en age of lal&tn in the put and its return in the future. 
But 110 fhti|itt is u it were through a trah^lueent 

mku 

tt auhiftiuKfl in thi$ , 0 <^hhtry why th^ Maanavla 

have Wh' in l^ejrilan instead of tjrdu. Iqbal 
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is oue of those men who appear from time to time as the 
bearer of a great mission. His message is not for India but 
for thfe whole Islamic world* His Masnavis. are meant to 
take the place of the Giilistan of Sidi in the children’s 
schools and of the Masnavi ^faiilaiia Rum in the pulpits 
of the cathedral mosques, of Delhi,.Kabul, Tehran, Cairo, 
Kazan, Stainbul, Medina and Mecca. 

The Masnavis are written in a variation of the Ramal 
metre. It is a favourite lyric measure and comes quite 
near to the fifteen syllabic measure of Tennyson’s 
“Locksley Hall”. 

I the heir of all the ages in the foremost files 
of time. 

The variation used by Iqbal is a popular form 
employed both for Lyrics and Masnavis. Jalaluddin Rumi 
has written the Masnavi -e* Manawi in the same metre. 

The first Masnavi is more realistic; the second more 
speculative. Kumuz-e-Bekhndt has lost something in its 
vivid realistic hold on the imagination through want of 
a few more Hikayal —particularly in the last half of the 
Book. It is a fault that can be remedied by the poet. 

Iqbal has led the Persian literature back from a false 
artificial classicism to a true classicism. The pseudo¬ 
classicism of the post'Saib schools was a faint and un¬ 
intended echo of the master works of the golden age, 
Iqbal’s reversion to the style of the old masters is due to 
his antagonism tp the hollow artificiality of the polished 
workmanship-of Bedil and his followers, which has charm 
but no strength and vitality. His style is the large style 
of Jaklnddin hut alive with words which sparkle 
like diamonds set in the hilt of a sword* But in spite of 
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Ills imitation of his great anticipator, Iqbal is essentially 
a figure of the twentieth century. The new spirit of the 
awakened Bast sought a new body and the muse of Iqbal 
has. supplied it. He has poured new blood into the 
exhausted veins of Persian poetry and has solved the 
problem of uniting strength with beauty of form. The 
language of the Masnavis is energetic—so muscular yet 
so smooth. To-day when the Persian language is hope¬ 
lessly disfigured in its own land Iqbal is writing it as it 
was written in the days of its maturity. The Persian 
literature is traversing a crisis and while on the one hand 
we notice a ’ debasement of its standard in Iran, on the 
other we find that a Moses has struck the rock with his 
rod from which a new Kosav has gushed forth like the 
twelve fountains of the Israel of old. 

ABDUR-RAHMAN SBOHARVI. 


BhopaL 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

- A VISION OF SELF-GOVERNING INDIA. 

“ If you want uniformity, go to Germany ; it is 
made in Germany. If you want diversity geo to the British 
Empire; it grows thereof itself”. Thus said Sir Charles 
Lucas in a lecture recently delivered in thp. University of 
London. And whatever that is true in the ideal of Self- 
government has its sanction in the spirit that is behind the 
unconscious development of the British Empire. England 
did not come to India in the hope of conquering the 
country. Its motive was purely commercial. It was 
led step by step i^Jo a ^course of action which ended in 
its overlordship. , When the prospect of an Indian empire 
opened itself before the English people some were afraid 
of shouldering tl^e responsibility. Sir John Shore s policy 
of non-intervention was an expression of* that diffidence. 
And yet in a few years ’ Engl|iud found herself at the 
head of an empire which, in mere area and much more in 
the variety of races and cultures found within its boundary 
is the most remarkable ia history. The unconscious 
developiiient becahie a conscious purpose when England, on 
assumthg the direct responsibility of governing India, 
conceived a unique imperial policy. Eul^land's mission in 
India Was not commercial exploitation. It did not want to 
imtR^Se upon Inclians its own civilisation, its own laws 
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and institutions. In tlie iifst place it wanted to restore 
order and peace. In later years the avowed policy was the 
development of democratic institutions out .of the bosom 
India’.'s ancient civilization by an increasing association 
of the sons of the soil in the administration of the country. 
If there had been any . doubt as to the real purpose of 
England towards India, the recent declaration of policy 
in the Parliament has made it clear that India's goal 
is responsible government within the British empire. 

Let us try to imagine to ourselves what this goal is. 
Self*government means a government of the people by 
the people themselves in their own best interests. But 
the federation of a number of such self-governing count¬ 
ries in an empire or cOmmon-wealth implies that each 
country, while seeking its own good, will not jeopardise 
the good of the other members of the federation. The 
situatjpn is not very different from the^one in vhich 
every man who enters into a civilized society finds himself. 
Each apparently seeks his own good. If in this search he 
encroaches upon the rights of his neighbours he is 
punished. If he refuses to mend his ways he is simply 
ejected, by the society either by being transported for life 
or killed. Eeafful as the situation' appears to be, the# 
vast majority of us find the -arrangement quite good. A 
good jnetuher of society while seeking his own interests 
takes cale xjibt to endanger the safety and happiness of his 
neighbonriif Infaetthe gopdofthe individual is,bound 
up with sot?!ety* Sejfcgpyerument within 

the efAs^re Jihat India In seeking her 

ifseidl advancement will not do 

thing thnt MU ruM ahy of her sister pountHes* 

I is tnevtlahle there will be a big imperial 
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panchayat in which representatives from all the self- 
governing countries will sit and settle any differences 
that might arise among the members of the federation,. 
Tn other respects the countries will stand together for 
better for worse. The enemy of one country will be the 
enemy of all, and the friend of one,’the friend of "all. The 
Imperial Conference which met in London and to which 
three men from^ India were sent as our representatives, 
will be reorganized and become the Imperial Council 
of the Empire. 

Very often when people speak of Self-Government some 
callup the spectre of a Brahman rule. But in a real self- 
gdverning India the Brahman as Brahman will not exist, 
at any rate will not exist as a political unit, much less 
wield authority. .There will be one people called the 
Indian people and that will elect the very best among 
them to the legislative and executive councils. Instead 
of the fatally rigid distinctions based on the uuchange- 
able accidents of c^ste and race there will be more 
fluid distinctions based 4>n differences in political 
insight and ‘ on educational and other qualifications. 
That does not mean that we will have but one class, one 


religion or one language in the country. ^That is a hope 
as impossible as that all Indians will one day be of%a uniform 

1 t * 

dark or yeHow colqtlr. There will be Christians and 
Buddhist^. There ^ and Muhainadans but 

thereiiariil I?e'nn/fnatrelliin'j^'',h a'' cow.’ There■ 'Will .be' 

.beJauntiitig | 

' ChrhAianitiy 

libi ho^aildeii»ed;^t- ■ 'crihie' ‘agaihst'" '''Jaitd. 

that' have'surrqhnded 
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with the barbed wire fences of pride and suspicion, will 
be swept away by a recognition of the Brotherhood of 
man and by an overmastering sense of the solidarity of the 
Indian people. From the hnmblest cooly to the most illus¬ 
trious member of the Imperial Council, every Indian will 
hate learnt to be a true*patriot. The cooly will’not become 
a scholar or politician and he need not become either. One 
is not sure if even primary education will be indispensable 
-for true patriotism. But he will be conscious of an hon¬ 
ourable membership in a great fraternity. That will 
beget a noble pride and a sense of dignity and responsi¬ 
bility where he cannot judge for liiraself, he will trust 
himself to the leadership of men who have won their 
right to be leaders by their character and devotion to the 
country. That will mean for him a new love and loyalty 
and a new obedience. On the other hand the learned 
statesman will feel it a crime {;o betray the trust of the 
trusting people. Whether our skins are white or black 
or any shade of yellow, we will all feel, think and act 
like Indians, because India will be our common home. 
In a self-governing India the administration may be 
]^ess ejtpensive, and a few more of our graduates may 
find lucrative appointments under the Government. 
But thesevate very; small matters. One cal contemplate 
with perfeot equanimity the possibility of India spending 
freely ^ bigger arthy* a new na^y and primary 
educ^tlidlit Then onr purse ipay become lean but our 
heeits wiU b# Wl be 4eing things worth 

ee ^ seeriileibU titneand money 

fmr i mmse, the itle people as a whole. Then will 

XnAia etHii has been the dream of our 

gt'eat patriots^ This }s th< picture that has capinred the 
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souls of many courageous and ^geuerous Britons who 
rose above conimercialism and petty nationalism. 
Macaulay at a momentous crisis had the courage to open 
the flood gates of Western culture on the barren soil of 
India. And with the clear vision of a prophet he said 
that the day would' come wben India would demand self* 
government and that day would be the proudest day for 
England. Wliy need any inhabitant of India, be he black 
or white, be ashamed of being enraptured of this dream? 

Lofty and inspiring is this vision of Self-Government 
even in its significance^ for India and the Empire. But 
as one dwells on* the vision it grows bigger and bigger until 
it comes to embrace all humanity. It seems to possess 
with it the healing balm so sorely needed by a war-weary 
world. Baldur, the Good, dreamt of a new heaven and a 
new earth in which men w'ould live by peace as the 
heroes in Asgard lived by war! The Hebrew prophet 
Isaiah saw in the distant horizon the rising of a new world 
in which “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb and the 
leapord shall lie down with the kid”. Even in the 
twentieth century Utopias have not ceased to enchant 
men’s miMs. Tennyson spoke of a time when the war 
drum would throb no longer and when, not the engines 
of war but ‘^he common sense of most shall hold a fret¬ 
ful realm in awe”. Dreams such as these gave 
birth to the Hague international conference. But it is 
a strange and sad irony of fate that within a few years 
after the ereotion of the Pcactf Palace thil caitaclysmic war 
broke out in ®arope aud international treaties were 
. trodden under foot by an ambitious military caste in 
Germany* Alexander’s brilliant exploits produced only 
an ephemeral political unity. It seemed as if Rome 
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was going to weld all the races of Europe into one great 
confederacy. None of the builders of the ancient empires 
had eyes to see the vision of a world-wide sisterhood of 
nations. In the present century when the vision has been 
granted to the seers of the world there are found t\^o 
countries which are building Empires, tfis , Germany and 
England. The course of events in the present war has 
made it abundantly clear that Germany has no thought 
of a “Parliament of man, the Federation of the world”. 
She is fighting for a world domination which would 
convert this fair earth of ours Jnto a huge slave market. 
England might have plunged into a similar hideous 
course, had it not been for the divine chastisement she 
received quite early in her career of conquest. The Anieri- 
-^can War of Independence taught her an invaluable lesson. 
That one visitation of sorrow taught England to deal fairly 
by Canada, Australia and South Africa. She has graciously 
and "ith commendable self-denial descended to the level 
of a sister in a sisterhood of nations. She has caught the 
spirit of her Master, Jesus Christ, who said, “ IVhosoerev 
ystU he great among yom shall be yaur minister; and loho 
soeyer of you loill he the chiefest^ shall he seroant of aUJ^ 
Self-Government for In4ia is bound up wkh the great 
ideal ot ^nterhs^tiohil federation based on love and service. 
History will record it as the hiost glorious achievement of 
England^ an achievement which has been possible only to 
England^ ehh has net recogni^sed the legitimacy 
hnfc Has eMf^ence of the ideal of 

WWd# tins most hnmahe of imperial 
misteeilatss^ M stamina to ascend this Hima- 

laM tofKht of intirihationel inoralit5% it is in this sense 
ihH ({tant of Self^overnmcut to* India is the strength 
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of the British empire. Not that India’s inexhaustible man¬ 
power will become easily available for defending the empire 
against its powerful enemy, but that the empire 
will attain complete self-expression only when •India be¬ 
comes self-'goveruing is the web that has woven together the 
destinies of India and the British jenipire. Through the 
gradual expansion of her inner spirit, Kngland is going to 
make the largest contribution to humanity, by providing 
the pattern for a world-wide sisterhood of nations; and 
under the guidance of God it has fallen to the lot of India 
to associate herself willingly in that great task. 

Through a lack of zeal or through a recrudescence of 
commercialism, England might arrest her ojvn spiritual 
development alt)ng these lines. But the danger is* no less 
real and serious of India herself putting off the day of ful¬ 
fillment by failing to envisage fully and steadily the idea 
of Self-Government. Those Indians who do not live in full 

I ■ 

view of this vision will miss sadly the inspiration of a great 
ideal. Those among our le iders who, in the heat and dust of 
controversy, forget to dream this soul-stirring dream will 
become ineffectual. It miy, therefore, be worthwhile look¬ 
ing briefly at the actual state of affairs in order to discover' 
how far or how near we are from the ideal. N6 thinking 
hian would maintain that Civic life would be healthy, while 
a considerable section of the community is condemned to 
perpetual degradation and while the country is split into a 
thousand exclusive se^ts. T|ie hydra*headed monster, Caste 
Nnust beslaip. A-ndgood and encouraging votk has been 
done by the Sikh Gurus, the Brahmi and Arya Samajas. 
But the l^arj^asbrama toharma movement is a fearful portent, 
And the Bharat Dhatma Mahamandal with which some of 
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the luost prominent national leaders are associated has 
failed to help the cause of r.eforni. The religious that 
have come to India and have brought some complications 
in their 6#aiu, cannot be slain like the castes. Nor is'it 
going to be auy*thing more than a meaningless cant to 
say that we should be Indians first and then Hindus or 
Christians or Muslims, as if a d .vout man can easily sub¬ 
ordinate his loyalty to religion, to his loyalty to the country. 
The only true and national position is to say that you 
are a loyal Indian not in spite of but because of your 
religion. Rejigion it is that must define your ideal and 
inspire faith in its realisation. Religion, H of the proper 
type, will be the distant goal on which the heart* is set and 
patriotism will be the expression of devotion to that goal 
in the realm of immediate jlractical endeavour- It is only 

thus that the rival claims of God and country could be re* 
■ 

couciled. A vigorous nationalism can prevail in India 
otJly when it becomes clearly accepted that conversions to 
Islam or Christianity do not constitute a national problem. 
It may be a problem to the Hindu, but the Hiudu is but a 
fraction, be it never so large, of the Indian. One detects a 
false note,in the cry “India for Indiaus^^^ for it nojt 
apparently includfe the domiciled European community. 
There is always something ominous in an uncritical 
approbsCtiou of every thing Indian and a hasty and sweep¬ 
ing co^jdewnation of every thing Western, The contrast 
between the demand for equality of treatment 

for oiieMlt the tonally f^ets^tent refnial to mete out 
even-handed JWtisie w itie oHib-heetes i^lahds out glaring and 
pjfttjdflnent* tJndhifi'lhh e|rnnmatance8 it i$ entremely un; 

that the Consrreas ahould have left eocial prob^ 
leme ieVei^ely alone* One should not ig^om the vast 
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strides that social reform has made in receift years. And 
what is even more hopeful is that the dumb have begun 
to speak, and those who are in bondage have vigorously 
protested that they shall no longer be slaves. But there is 
still an urgent need for turning the searchlight within—the 
search light that is turned so steadily and scorchingly upon 
the administration. If the ideal* of Self-Governipent has 
really gripped the souls of Indians there will be no halting 
between the conservative loyalty to the past and the impe¬ 
rious demands of the present and no half measures with 
evils that are hampering progress towards the goal. May 
we look to the young men of India for a truer vision of 
self-governing India 'and for more comprehensive and 
adequate methods of realizing tha||visiont 

G. VKTHANAYAGAM JOH. 

‘‘ The Manse”, Vepery, 

Madras. 
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It was the eve of Rissaldar-Major Uttam Siugh’s 
retirement from the service. He had served in Gould’s Own^ 
Horse for close upon 35 years, and every one, from his 
gallant commanding o:^cer to the lowest menial of the old 
regiment loved and respected him. ' 

The regiment was “jjft home" in his honor. Indian 
and English officers strolled together, and sat round tea 
tables and the Sirdar Bahadur was going round shaking 
hands. He was in his uniform and his breast was covered 
with medals, among them the Orders of Merit and British 
India glowed in the setting sun. 

Colonel Strong, V. C., strode up to the Sirdar Bahadur 
jn the evening and shook him by the diand, “We will 
miss you a great deal. Sirdar Sahib, it is sad to 
part after serving together for twenty years. I am sure 
the whole regiment i^ill miss you,” 

"Yes, S^hib, the parting from the old regiment and 
specially fr<>m you is painful to me, but^ t am getting old 
hayinSf served the Sffrkar for nearly thirtytsix years, and 
though you I sm stronger than the . 

young UfOlU Of WIU is si^ty ahd one must 

go to wOy W.Othefrlit I only wish you will not for¬ 

get yoi»*f htimUe fHeud.*’ 
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“Certainly not, we cannot forget you. We are proud 
of your record in the regiment. I wish we had your sou 
here to take your place amongst us.” 

“You are too kind. Where would I have been now, 
had not 3’ou rescued me yourself in the Chitral expedition, 
when you got' the V. C. I cannot' pay that debt in this 
life. I only pray that chance may come to. me or to my 
descendants to pay it with interest. Yes, Sahib, my son 
shall join the regiment, your wish is law to me,” the old 
soldier was apparently moved by old reminiscences. 

The Colonel, who could not stand being reminded 
of the heroic deed he had performed long ago was mutter¬ 
ing “Tut tut man it was nothing. You would have done 
the same, only you were wounded before me, let us forget 
it. I am glad your son will join his father’s regiment. I 
have not seen him lately. Kirpal Singh was a strapping 
lad when he was reading at the regimental school. Where 

4 

is he now ?” 

“He is studying at Khalsa College, Amritsar, I wrote 
to him to come here but he couldn’t do so; owing to his 
examination being held in this week.” 

“What is he studying for?’* 

“I intended him to join the Lahore Medical College 
aftdr he passed his First Arts examination, but 'all that 
will be seen after the war now. He would have joined long 
agdi but he is my only son and as I went to France at the 
outbreak of the mt his mother resisted my wishes as to his 
joining the regiment.’* 

“1 am glad yon have decided to let him serve his King 
first and think of bis career afterwards, I must leave yon 
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now as so many are waiting to talk to you /’ and heartily 
shaking the hand of the old Sirdar Colonel Strong moved 
away. 

The others came up and surrounded the Sirdar with 
smiling faces mingled with traces of sorrow at the thought 
of parting from the good ©Id soldier, who had so ably ruled 
in the regiment for such a long time. After the garden 
party the whole regiment with the regimental band escoit' 
ed the Sirdar to the Railway station, and with tears in 
his eyes, he waved good-bye as the train steamed out 
of the station. The honor paid to the Risaldar-Major 
awakened in the minds of the younger men the ambition 
to serve their King with the same zeal as the retiring and 
much respected officer. 

ir. 

Rissaldar^Major Uttam Singh was in his village 
home, his'^on Kirpal Singh was also home on leave after 
his final examination in First Arts and was aw^aiting for 
the result before proceeding to Lahore for Medical College 
Entrance examination. 

Father and son had gone out shooting in the morning 
and secured a good bag of grouse and partridges before 
noon. They were just back heme. 

After the midday meal Sirdar Uttam Singh broached 
the subject ef euliatment. He had refrained from speaking 
about it be( 05 te to allow his sou a fortnights holiday 
after his kbohrs* 

^‘Kirpj^l it my wish that yeu should enlist 

iu my w of the war.” 

Hk suddenness of the pror 

posal) tie ha4 btiHl gU plans on a Medical profession, 
f|i|^ mother spoke for him. 
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“What do you mean?,” asked the old lady. 

“ To take my place in my old regiment. What else 
can I mean.” 

“Surely you have not changed your mind without 
consulting me. We decided that Kirpal Singh is not to 
enlist. Have 3^011 not done your and his share of 
Sirkar’s Khidmat ? Don’t you know how much I suffered 
from the fear of losing 3"ou. When you were out in 
France fighting for the Badshah I suffered untold tortures. 
Indeed you have given me more anxious days than days 
of peace. I am now too old to go through it again. It 
will kill me.” 

“What rot” said the Sirdar. “ I know you will. 
You are strong and brave. Don’t try to persuade me. T 
have given my word and you know I never change.” 

Raj Kunwar shivered. She knew her husband. 
“Why should not the Sirkar take men from families who 
have done nothing for the war? Why take away the light 
of my eyes, the happiness of my soul, the staff of my old 
age. It is cruel.” 

The Bidshah has sent his own son. Have comfort 
wife. The Mulki Lat has sent his son also. I love Kirpal 
more than you. pe cannot die before his'time. Isn’t it 
better to die on the field of battle than to die by the 
poison of plague or by some other dirty disease. Have 
you forgotten the only wisji of our tenth Guru who asked 
of the “Timeless: 

“Almigh^ky, gmnt that I may not cease ' 

Doing good deeds and fighting the foe 
" And when my worldly time is up 
May I die fighting in a battlefields” 
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“I will not let my father break his word in his regi - 
meat,’* said Kirpal Singh. “ I will go.” 

The old soldier beamed. “I knew you would do the 
right thing. Comfort your mother, lad, and tell her to be 
brave like you.” The father and son fixed it all up and 
the mother accepted the event with resignation. Kirpal 
vSingh enlisted. 

III. 

Kirpal Singh joined the regiment as a Private and 
the barack life without the comfort told on ,hini. The 
very men who treated him with respect in his father’s time 
were hard on him. He was, however, gradually promoted 
and could appreciate the value of discipline. Hard work 
and the regular life braced him for endurance and what is 
more he could feel for the Sipahi and his difficulties as he 
himself had passed through the-mill. 

He volunteered for the Front with the first batch of 
reinforcements, which were expected to leave soon. The 
party was given fifteen days leave to go to their homes to 
bid goodbye to their relatives before their depaiture for the 
unknown, from where so few hope to come back, but 
many return. 

Kirpal Singh spent his h diday in the bosom of his 
family. He was full of spirits, The thoughts of the future 
did not seem to trouble him aud his parents too kept their 
faces smiling and did all they <lrould to make his stay en¬ 
joyable, 4 His young wife in her present happiness did not 
fpreihadow future trouble, though sometimes, the thought 
that ho would sobU ho OUthO roosting in and clouded 
all her jby, 

At ICirpat leave came to an ond, He was 

haying his luijf menl with his father before his departure. 
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After the meal, the old soldier took his sou aside and 
said, “Sou yoxi are about to leave for the Front from where 
many do not return, their lot is better than those who die 
a coward’s death or bring dishonour ou their name. 
Remember tby father’s record in the regiment. May God 
help you to repay the long standing debt which I owe to 
Colonel Strong for saving my liie.” ’ 

“Yes, father, f will try my best to* be worthy of you. 
Colonel Strong once saved your life at the peril of his own, 
and if luck favours 1 will not fail, but he is not going 
with xis, so I see no chance.” 

“Everything comes to those who wait. Never worry 
about your son and wife, God will take care of them. 
The old soldier stifled his sobs with difiiculty. 


“I need not have any anxiety as long as you are alUe 
father,” said Kirpal Singh with some effort, “but give the 
little fellow a good education and make him a doctor if 
you can.” 

A batch of fifty sep03’’S, including pne Indian Officer. 
(Jamadar Kirpal Singh) of the Gould’s Own Horse was 
ready to start for Bombay, en route to Mesopotamia when 
a telegram from Simla arrived and the members of the 


party were told to unpack and resume their regimental 
duties, as their departure was delayed until further orders- 
“The war has come to an end after all.” said some. 


“No, only the Turlc$ are destroyed and captured and 
there is no further heed to send troops to Mesopotamia,’' 
said the other. - ! 

't 1 ■ ^ 11 ' ’ ' < 1 '' '' ' ' *' ‘' 

“JEUh':, wh.at;dd::'^jhil:';khow'a|^^^ wiio- havd^ 

fought 'with'be'tter... They'ait'h'toughlot 'to', 
be wipedt out ehtireiyl but no Itnatch for ui| Sikhs.^’ 
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“There must be a shortage of ships to convey the 
reinforcements, nothing else,” informed the third. 

“Quite right. My knowing one,” put in the fourth, 
“Do you mean to say that our Sirkar has not got enough 
ships to convey fifty odd soldiers to Mesopotamia? 

“Indeed, I salute, you, ha/ur, where did you get all 
this iiifonnition? inquired the fifth, suiting his action to the 
words by getting up and saluting the fourth counsellor of 
the State of India, when some one came up from behind in 
the uniform of Wordie Major and asked: 

‘ What are you laughing about? where is Jamadar 
Kirpal Singh? ’ 

“ He has just gone to his bungalow for his breakfast, 
vSin” said one of the judges of the British War policy, who 
wSre now all standing at attention in a row before the 
Indian adjutant of the regiment. 

Addressing one of them he said : “ Atma Singh, go 
and give my salaams to Jamadar Sahib.” 

Kirpal Singh was instantly on the spot. 

“ What are the orders, Sahib,”‘he asked* “Your party 

leaves on the 20 th for Basra, you should see that all your 

men arc in a fit condition and ready in every detail to eu- 

Iraiu. Lieutenant Strong commands youc party.“ 

■ 

The Wordie Major moved away and Kirpal Singh walked 
with him just to see him off a few steps. “Wordie Major 
Sahib, is this new Lieutensint Strong any relation of our 
Colonel? 

** H| son» yon fenow 

** 0!h, 1$ it so? Jio* 1 knew it not,^* and saluUnjf the 
.Wordie Majoj? be to bis own bungalow. His heart 
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was glad that a sou of Colonel Strong will accompany and 
command his party. A few days later, Colonel Strong’s 
orderly came to Jamadar Kirpal Singh and said that the 
Colonel has asked him to be at his bungalow at 4 p. m. On 
his arrival at the Colonel’s bungalow, he was introduced 
to Lrieittenaut Strong who had arrived that morning. 

After shalcing hands, Lieuteriant Strong said ; “ I 
am glad to meet you Jamadar Sahib, my father tells me 
that you are an educated man of a very good family and 
have sacrificed your Medical career at the wish of my 
father. My father, also, has been telling me about your 
father’s great record in service and his attachment to him 
throughout his long service. So I hope we will also pull 
on splendidly together.*’ 

“ I am much obliged to you for all your kind thoughts, 
Sir. Your father saved my father’s life in the battlefield 
long ago. And I am glad to be under you.” 

‘*Oh, it is all right, let us have some tea. You don’t 
object to taking tea, with me, I hope ?” * 

“ No, I don’t object. The educated Sikhs observe no 
caste.” 

“Being a new artiyal in India I don’t know much, 
about the ways of the peqple here. I am greatly puzzled.” 

“ But, surely you were here as a boy, Sir,” asked the 
Jamadar. ' 


“ Yes, was in India with father till I was five year’s old. 
1 was then sent tp schic^bt ip England and have come out 
again only now/^;; 

\ Pi4.Colbne||i;^ia^ft:»\iht$ndto ma^^^ like 

hlnf'iiielffrom;#^;^ v ■' 

;^Nb, I was gbinlf Compete for thb Indian Civil Sfetvice, 
but that must wait now.’’ 
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The Culouel who had left the young meu to talk with 
each other now returned aud had a cup of tea with them. 
Tea over, Kirpal Singh thanked the Colonel for his kind¬ 
ness to him and asked permission to leave them. Shak¬ 
ing hands with Kirpal Singh the Colonel said ? 

“ Surely it is no kindness at all. Kirpal Singh, you arc 
the sou of my friend the Sirdar Bahadur and I am also 
pleased at your behaviour in the regiment since you joined. 
Therefore I wanted to introduce you to my son to make 
you both acquainted, as you are both going under fire 
together like me and your father.” 

T am greatly honoured, Sir and thank yott again,” and 
saluting the Colonel aud his son he left them greatly 
pleased. 

IV. 

Two days later, before 'Heaving for the front Kirpal 
Singh wrote to his father ; 

My dear father^ 

Sat Sri Akal. 

We are leaving for the front to-night at ten i*. m. 
Colonel Strong's sou, lieutenant Strong, who has just 
joined the regiuient, is going with us, and will command 
our parly. Two days ago, the good old Colonel sent for 
me and introduced me to his son to make u$ better acquaint¬ 
ed with each other. They were very kind to me, and spoke 
highly about you. I had tea with them and was altogether 
happy, Surely you qouldn^t find better oiKce^rs in any other 
regiment If oj Iheiul ^i^ere like these no one will ever 
talk of gbod old bffieets of the oW days* They 

say shop^keeper/if ere ttoW beoofhing o0cer$, but it cannot 
be true* 
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Lieutenant Strong is a open, hearty, good chap like his 
father. His gras.p was warm and kind when he shook 
hands with me, and made me feel at home at once. I like 
him very much and will do anything for him. I will write 
when we reach Bomba5\ Love to mother and to my little 
sister. 

Kindly give the enclosed letter to my wife. Hoping it will 
find you in very good health. • 

W ith love, 

Your affectionate and respectful son, 

KIRPAL SINGH. 

V. 


Kirpal Singh and his party were attached to the 18 th 
Cavalry on arrival and were out on duty. The heat was 
intense, and ev£n when the shamal cooled it a little, the 
dust storms were blinding, Kirpal Singh was out for recon- 
aisance beyond Amara. The land was marshy and there 
w'ere many bunds and bends in the channels made by the 
Turks, for irrigation in time of peace which were being 
used as trenches now. 


The squadron was divided into two troops, The first 
troop was led by Major Wilson, the squadron commander 
and the second, conimanded by Lieutenant Strong. The 


first troop was in Wvance when suddenly a great noise 
proclaimed the appearance of the enemy* Lieutenant 
Strong at once sept a party of one N.-C. 0 . and three lancers 
to see what the^r^^ and let him know if his help 
tya s .ireqtiijjyed'l; minutes,,^ the ,NrC. O. and 

» .giieatbpdy' 

'oi' ‘from no#hare, were on the. first troop- 
and ^Aged iih a hand-tp-hand fight, Two ware 
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missing as they went right into the fight. Nothing "could 
be seen owing to the dust storm. Lieutenant Strong did 
not wait to hear more) but with his troop galloped to assist 
the first troop. A fierce hand-to-hand battle continued 
for twenty minutes when the Turks began to run and 
the Indian Cavalry chased them, lancing and firing nt the 
fleeing enemy. In this way the squadron was scattered 
when the bugle for return was sounded and all who were 
left of the squadron assembled some distance behind the 
place of encounter. 

The roll call being called, there were sixty casualties. 
Major Wilson was missing. Nobody had thought of him 
when pursuing the Turks. Lieutenant Strong at once 
organised a search, he found Major Wilson at no great 
distance and was helping him to mount his horse when a 
bullet struck the Major in the head and he sank down dead. 

Lieutenant Strong looked about. Surely the enemy 
had fled when h second entered his own shoulder and a 
third shattered his right knee into fragments. Jamadar 
Kirpal Singh heard the shots and galloped up and saw Lieu¬ 
tenant Strong wounded.' He had also seen something mov¬ 
ing in a bush near. He spotted a Turk and finished him, 
and then came to the assii^tance of his 'officer and helped 
him on to the saddle in front of him when another shot rang 
opt close by from another direction, it missed him. He 
halted for a moment to see the direction but the wind was 
blinding and he oould see nothing. He put lys horse to the 
gallop, bul hn lat^* hiddep enemy’s ride spoke 

agaip u^nd^tU Hltn: txome> hi^ horse ira$ on the gallo|v 

noie^ and A hif seoondtii he met a party of his troop who 
eomlng to help, following the direction of the report. 
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“Take the Sahib a^a3^, I am finished, Sat Sri Akal/’ was 
all Kirpal Singh said before he fell down dead. 

Retired Risaldar-Major Uttam Singh was sitting in his 
room called “Baithak,’’ sitting room. Kirpal Singh’s little 
son was playing cn his knees when a telegram was delivered 
to him, which the railway station Babu had translated in 
Urdu for him. “ Your son, Jamadar Kirpal vSingh died in 
the battlefield after saving my son’s life, who is doing well. 
All the regiment mourns the loss of a brave soldier and 
send heartfelt sympathy. Strong,” The old warrior was 
gazing in space when his wife having heard the news of 
the arrival of a telegram ran up to him and asked ?. 

“ What is the matter Sirdar Ji ? Is Kirpal Singh 
safe ?” 

“ Yes he is safe with his Guroo.” The deSt is 
paid, muttered the old hero as though repeating it to 
himself. 

HAZOORA SINGH. 


Delhi, 


0 
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While it ni'iy be somewhat possible to secure separate 
representation for all classes and interests in the Legis¬ 
lature of the country, executive or judicial offices do not 
admit of such representation. The> [can only be held by 
men who possess certain qua1i£catious; and caste and creed 
are ijpt at all part of those qualifications. The claim of 
Indians for higher offices and appointments is primarily 
based on merit; the essential principle being that where 
there is merit the question of caste and creed ought not 
to come in. Its special advantage is that, being of the 
people and well 'acquainted with the country, they can 
< perform their duties with greater knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy. ^part from the question of equality of rights, 
it matters very little, so far as the general administration 
of the coitntfy is concerned, who holds a particular office, 
so long as the holder of it has the necessary qnalifications, 
and can discharge his duties with knowledge, with sym- 
pathj^, ah# with justice. That an Indian can prtma facie 
do this better is the fessehee of the contention in favour 
of the llndiahs to high ofhees. But this con- 

tenti^i pf it^ force when differences 

among tndlahs ^hemsejves ate too much insisted on* 
fjome years ago, in the House of Lord.s when the qhestion 
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of appointing Indians to the Executive Council came up 
for coinsideratioii Lord MacDonell said that a Mahomedan 
should not be appointed unless a Hindu also, is appointed, 
while Lord Landsdowne argued that there could possibly 
be no Indian, who can speak authoritatively on behalf 
of all the different races and creeds concerned. If this 
fact is right, no Indian can be a member of the Executive 
Council unless there are appointments for the representa¬ 
tives of all races and creeds; and if this is so with regard to 
the Viceroy^s Council, it must be equally so with regard 
to the Councils of Governors. We do not admit the plea, 
but have there not been cries from certain quarters which 
tend to strengthen, if not altogether to justify it ? What 
other conclusion can be drawn from the contention which 
is now made, that all the castes and creeds should be kept 
separately as regards representation. What is it but an 
assertion of divided interests all along the line ? And if 
the interests are so divided, does it not stand to reaso.n 
that they must be separately protected or left, to be pro¬ 
tected by English officials who alone, according to some 
Anglo-Indian journals, are capable of acting impartially. 

Those who urge the contention do so, not from a 
full conception bf the broad issues, but from a sense of 


immediate advantage accruing not so much to the class 
for which they claim to speak, but to individuals among 


them. They are just thinking of Legislative Council 
memberships only; buL the application of the principle 
which they contend forj is calbulated to cut the ground 
fro!h'mh:^et:.thfii«'’'jf|^tiiu''';ti^^ ; .''i'he population 

"hud';''so imiked; up.,,,th^t it isTm* 
posBibife ’tor ba'^h./IOr'; them a' 'system of Government 
whieh i$ based upon the conception of common rights 
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and interests. A Mahomedan must be able to administer 
the affairs of other classes as much as a Hindu, enjoying 
the common confidence of all, and not of any section. If 
he enjoys the confidence of only a section, he is out of place 
amidst a mixed population. Our experience of Indian 
officials generally is that they make themselves acceptable 
to all classes of their countrymen, and enjoy the con¬ 
fidence and respect of all. The late Mr. Ranade or the 
late Mr. Tyabji neyer appeared to any Indian as other 
than Indian. By no class of Indians was either of them 
regarded as belonging to a class or community different 
from their own. In the case of neither would an objec¬ 
tion have been raised that he was a Hindu or a Maho- 
medan. They stood out for India and Indians' and not 
for Hindus or Mahomedans. That is exactly the position 
which ought to be the aim of every patriotic and broad¬ 
minded Indian to attain. Unless that aim is kept in 
view, it will not be very easy to discount the objections 
such as we have referred to. To us it is a matter of 
perfect indifference as to which class of Indians-holds any 
high office, provided the holder of it is not narrow and 
sectarian in his prejudices, opinions and aims. In the 
general administration of the country there is no room 
for a Hindu point of view or a Mahomedan point of view 
or a Christian point oi view. Very rarely does a question 
connected with religion arise ; and even in regard to such 
a ^are question our eutperience bas been that responsible 
men do not act contrarj'" to their responsibility. Not to 
go we have had responsible 

who h^ye never been known to have 
epeOiki favour to their classt At present there 
at! two ^biakotbedah District Collectors; and they are 
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nei^lier of thorn less popular among Hindus and Christians 
than among their own correligionists. They enjoy a 
* degree of public confidence and popularity which few other 
Collectors have enjoyed, and nobody has ever objected 
to them on the ground that they are not Hindu Collectors. 
To Hindus they are as good as the be*st Hindis could 
ever be; and if one of them * is raised to a far higher 
o^ce, as he may well be, we are sure that the entire 
people of this Presidency will heartily welcome such 
elevation. 

Where there is such an absence of class feeling, why 
introduce it by mischievous cries about separate interests? 
There may now and then be‘ foolish narrow-minded men 
whc ar« incapable of rising to a high conception of broad 
publin and ndtional interests, but we are sure that the 
solid sense of the cpmmunity at large is sufficiently strong 
to stifie censeless cries of that kind. If Hindus or 
Mahomadans ever make the mistake of opposing the 
advancement of the other classes on the ground bi 
separate interests, the harm done will be to both. The 
late Sir Syed Ahmed, great man as he was, was let 
into this mistake at one time. The Moslem Peputation 
that wafted upon the then Viceroy wisely avoided repeat¬ 
ing it. But the ujudue insistence on separate interests 
now r^sde by people isi we fear, calculated to 
jeopardM^ 1^^^ extent opr poUtfcal advance^ 

ment. A class of n^W poUticIa^? polities alone 

till now, and whose political opinions hav^ not had time to 
ximtnfV*)myf^hii^ propositions different from 

the common creed of Indian politicians. Among thme Ofi 
men with jronthlul energies, but withont the maturity^ 
of age wisdom horn of experiences or broad-mindedness 
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arising Irom free and intimate association witli the l>est 
minds among nil classes of Indians. At this time it is 
particularly unfortunate that such men should claim to' 
lead or represent a whole community. We do not in the 
least mean that any class of people, however small a 
minority, should not have equal opportunities with the 
rest in the new political life that is opening up before us. 
We wish, on the other hand, that those who may be in 
the majority would themselves employ their power and 
opportunities, so as not to create any sense of unfairness 
among those who are numerically weak. A higher poli¬ 
tical wisdom must inspire the leaders of the different 
Indian communities. They must have a wide vision, a 
broad outlook. Without this, we may retard our progress 
and impair the value of the reforms which we are on 
the point of having. On the other hand, too much atten* 
tion to the interests of classes and excessive emphasis on 
the division of classes have also to be guarded* against as 
being obstacles in our way« The reforms are not merely 
for the present, but for the future; they are not the 
maximum which we are destined to achieve, but an in¬ 
stalment which, if we make good use of it, may justify an 
exteniioUi The advance is made on the assumption of a 
growing national feeling in India. If that feeling does 
not deirolopi if its doveloftment is arrested by the nndne 
assertion of sectional OlaimSi otir path will be rendered 
mote dM^lti and ont aini le^ easy to attain. 

* 

, , V* ?0£.A@Uait amanyan. 
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It is not pedantry on my part, I hope, to plead that my 
professional occupations leave little time for literary pur¬ 
suits, and although 1 am rather polytheistic, if the word is 
permissible, in the choice of goddesses that I adore, yet 
Themis (goddess of law) is my benefactress, and I have 
necessarily to kneel before her every day, and jealous as she 
is proverbially, 1 always try to propitiate her. She is, how¬ 
ever, cognizant of my devotion also to Clio (goddess of his¬ 
tory) which possesses a peculiar fascination for me. 

By chance, while 1 was reading a Daw Journal, I came 
across an interesting account of a law suit in France, and 
it struck me that I might choose something like the sub¬ 
ject of that suit which I shall presently mention. I hit 
upon this subject namely, “ History in words.” The case I 
refer to is this. The Daily Telegraph says that French Juris- 
prudeuee has just laid down that th^ expression “ A scrap 
of paper ** is libellous, when applied to any document, A 
tenant had uot paid his rent, and the landlord, the tenant 
being; mobilized^ wrote to the Minister of War that his 
tenant looks npott the agreement signed by him as a 
mete i^ifrap of the tenant sued the landlord fon 

libel, nud tbe Oot^tt ** whereas the enpression 

* Sctap of paper * has now become history^ and will for ever 
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brand the nation which has exceeded all records of dupH^ 
city and infamy, and whereas to apply such terms to any 
person is, and will always be, the gravest insult to his 
honour, he landlord must pay £240 damages, and a fine 
of The Law Students’ Journal (September). (XXXI 

Madras Law Journal, page 63). 

Anybody who has read Archbishop Trench’s small 
book on the Study of words”, could not have helped 
wondetidg at the laborious research, which that author has 
devoted in tracing the origin and the history of hundreds 
of words in the English language. History leaves no 
manner of doubt that when nations c6me into confUct 
whether by commerce or by conquest or otherwise, there is 
always exchange of thought, a conflict between civilizations, 
modification of manners and habits and in a variety lof ways 
the^ are mutually influencedi 

The indigenous sources of the history of Hindu 
India says Mr. Vincent Smith “ available in India itself 
are fairly copious. They may be summed up as (t) Inscrip- 
lions (Bpigrapbic) t (2) Numismatic ; (3) Buildings and 
Art(Archmlogieal): (4) Tradition recorded in literature (5) 
Historiies moit or less regular and to s6me extent content- 
porafy With the eVents warraj^d.” To his list 1 Would add 
eutrent words whieh twiserve soiue remuauts of historical 
evettts* ’ 

U tttie the depertments irhicli cannot 
dWaiAt Im ihMettto dUevetdahly caused by mtttual contract, 
the MMlWeieti is ehrliih^ from the 

«hd tiikin^ dMiial ^oi^ds. 
iWMf 'MbrfthA byheoitf, ihlci^ptUs, 
HP. aMb, nipfiy ysior^ind 
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ptiiiology furnisKirig the maEeriafs coiues to aid. For ex* 
anit)1e, ^ieh. We Have to trace tHe cdnhwtion of India with 
E^ypt draw 6h certain'words, for irisfahce ships were call¬ 

ed Batrees in Egypt, Kile is ho other than the Neel of India, 
tdeahihg blue, Nil Ganga, Nil Dhara, Neel as Indigo, etc., 
etc.y and the phonetic resemblance* between Egyptian words 
Katnac, Ramesis, Minos, Shishak, with Indian 
words Lnksar, Karnatic, Rama, Mann, Shishnag. Like¬ 
wise the identity of domestic and household words show a 
common origin of Aryan nations. 

Mutual dissensions betireeti Aryan nations are indi¬ 
cated by opposite senses given to the same word, for instance 
the Persian word Dev and the Iridian word Deva have 
diametrically oppoisite meaning. 

'liking another example, when we have to trace the 
origin pf Navy, we see in Sanskrit Naw, Greek Nans, Latin 
Navis evolving the word Navy of the modern days. In 
short language is fossil poetry as Emerson says. 

1 propose after Bishop Trenches fashion to select 
a few i^Ords current in the present day, which contain 
som^^ hfstotRal material of some sort or other. It need 
hardly ^ Stated h5st of vernacular words have 

fOuhd thmr way in tEe English . tongue and have become 
in the latest dictidharies part and ^parcel, of the English 
^ii^dfe; for IhStahce Shikar, jdngle, khu'd, loot, bffhgalow, 
Mf (iffdlnatgitf), py|amah, dtc., dtc. Likewise Miny 

in a 
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Before the advent o£ the English, certain Portugese 
words had also been similarly veruacularised; for instance 
kamr^ is a corruption of camera, mariol is derived from 
marialo meaning a hammer, nilam from Ulaff meaning an 
auction, and tank from tangm\ the metallic tanks are 
still pronounced as tankts. 

I 

I will now mention some words dividing them into 
certain sub-heads: 

(A) Appellations, etc., 

(B) Geographical names, 

(C) Fruits and vegetables, and 

(D) Miscellaneous articles. 

(a) Appellations etc, 

(A) We see everyday the words *His Highness' used 
as an honorific title of Indian princes or other grandees of 
almost equal position. We read in Dela Valleys travels 
that this term was applied by the Portugeese in addressing 
Indian Kings after the manner of their own King, when 
they had one, which, however, when the Kingdom passed 
to the King of Spain was Substituted by the word 
‘Majesty’, a dignity which the sovereigns of Europe enjoy. 
Th^ words ‘His Highness’ kave come down from that 
time aud have after the Portugeese "power^came to an end, 
been contiuned by the British Government, 

TJj!^ w^rd ‘tain’, which is now applied to Hindus, 
othei: than ]^rahmanS| genei^$iny as a word of respect has 
a histmr e| iU We read in Hang Thsat^g’s ^*ravels, 
page thtreduction, the lollowingi 

to or Earn it aeennt from 
(Areh#olo<ical Sur^eyi Volume 
It| ilif ll) forth io eghivWtent to 
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Larasy according to Hang Thsang dwelt in Malwa and 
Walabbi. We further see in Mediaeval researches, Volume 
I, page 305, the word %ala’ being applied to eleven na¬ 
tions or countries enumerated in the Mongol annals. Can 
we not from this account, easily conclude that the word 
Lala came down to be * employed as a term of honour on 
account of its being the name of certain influential tribes 
in the Hindu and Buddhistic periods. 

Let me now make another guess that the “Zara’* of* 
bridegroom, who is always dressed in royal garb or regal 
costume is the same word as “Lala*’, when remember that 
in dialects L is often pronounced as R and t ice versa as 
interchangeable letters. 

The word “Kazilbash,” which is the surname of a 
noted family at Lahore has its own history. Kazilbash 
which literally means red head was the name of a warlike 
tribe of Persia, so called from the colour of their head 
dress adopted by order of the first King of Sopki or Safawi 
dynasty as a distinctive mark of the Shiah sect; see Dela 
Valle’s Travels, Vol. I, page 173. 

Ktranee. The best seamen, says Ain Akbari, cam^ 
from Malabar. Akbar had his admiralty, an account of 
which is given in Ain 30. We read in it the word ICanani 
which meant a writer who kept the accounts of the sdiip 
and served out water to the passengers. In a note to this 

Mr. Blochman says that the word was in the days he 
translated the Ain applied to any clerk. 

' It Is not improbable that the Katranis in Akbar*s 
time We'm MIdrast Indian Christians. The word gradually 
came to ba pronounced Kltmi and applied to Xndiad 
Con^Yorts generany. The *word }a now falling intp 
disttie^ . • - 
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^aiaiyzt xwhtcb a docliof of k(^rs^ ms^s t^ name 
of a Brahman Author and the tutor of the famous Suarat. 
A M^ihammadan King either Ghias*ud-Diu TP£^hla|c or 
p{aa-|id-Din Khilji before Akbar's time caused a Sanskrit 
iprork Salator t^analated into Persian and styled it Kurrat- 
nl-Mulk in 783 A. H. 1331 A* D., a cogy of which was 
found in the Royal Iribrary of Lu^kupw (according to Ifr, 
H. M. Elliot). The preface says that the ti’^nslatiou was 
ipade **from the barbarous tiindjl into the redued Persian 
in order that there may be no more need of a reference 
$0 ^ha infidels”, A second translation of a Sanskrit work 
on the veterinary art styled Slafori was made in Shahja- 
ban’s reign by Khan Bahadur Peroz Juug who had found 
the original Sanskrit worlc among some other Sanskrit 
works plundered in the reign of Jehangir in the expedition 
agaipst Mewar from ^msLt Singh, Rana of Chitor. The 
trapslator makes no mention in it of the work on the same 
subiect which had been translated from the Sanskrit info 
Arabic at Baghdad iinder the name of 
(Sarda’s Hindu superiority). 

It is an admitted fact that the Arabic translations of 
ware tha foundations on which Enroi^mn 
aeieuae was suh$a<}uentfy .based. 

TJ)a Baf far was gcue»% applied to a doptor of hofsa*. 
u ft yery Itylking that ajll h«asM 9t bnrdati a«a stUl 
callad paj^r ^ft Pwiab and In the 
Rawalpim district a palitar means a horpa* l( S is 
cbhfllH tba IW>t tfMnkry 
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in a community or a family. Among Mahomedans he,’ 
in addition to his work of a barber, still does the work 
of such reporting, and on festivals acts as a cook. In some 
parts of the Province a Hindu A^ai is sometimes called by 
. the nickname of Raja. He does multifarious duties in 
Hindu homes. He is not only a barber but a match maker 
too. I am inclined to think that the word Nai is a name given 
by Mahomedans to a barber in this country. Shall we 
be justified in tracing the origin of Khalifa, another name 
for a barber, to Haleqa, meaning in Arabic, one who 
shaves. 

Let us now come down from words denoting dignity 
or certain professions to certain menial servants of the 
modern days, and it is interesting to discover the history 
of ^the words sirdar and Mashdlchl We find that* 

thes 3 words have their history. In days when the means 
of communication were poor and European traveller^ had 
to travel in palkis with their khidmatgars^ which must be 
few in those days, the greater part of the menial work used 
to be performed by the doli bearers. The doll bearers were 
called by the Sahib as bearers, who served him in addition 
to carrying the doU^ as servants as well. The torch bearer 
of the doli was the Mashalchiy who did the cooking for the 
Sahib, and is now still called by that name in European 
kitchens. ^irda\* was the head of the doli bearers and the 
principal servant or a valet. He is still the Sardar at 
EuropeUfR Bungalows; (see Baron Huegel’s Travels in 

Puujat) mi !^a^bmir.) 

Neiit Contes the cooh\ which is a common word used 
for • ptfttttk Itt the language it a 

Thti et the twrd i» India is traceaWe to ICole% thf 
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aborisflnal inliabItaEts of Chhota Nagpur, Mirzapur and 
Riwa. In the Dravidian language, it means hire. Either 
the Mahomedan conquerors gave this name to the porters 
or they came from the tribe which passed by the name of 
Koles. I would refer to Dr, Oppert’s work on the original 
inhabitants of India for further information on the subject, 
pages 122 and 149. 

We have another word We understand by the 

word *na/' a person who performs some tricks on the rope 
accompanied with some music, etc. It is probably derived 
from mtya which means in Sanskrit drama stage acting. 
(Indian drama by Hortwich). 

The word Serwan is now synonymous with a camel 
driver. It derives its name from a tribe of that name in 
^Baluchistan, where camels are abundant and where that 
ship of the desert is the chief means of conveyance. 
[Masson’s Travels in Afghanistan, Kalat etc. 

We have an English word ^nomad’. In the diction¬ 
aries it is supposed to liave been derived from numdas 
living on pasturage from nemo to feed . But Mr* Vigne 
in his travels in Afghanistan, page 83, is of opinion that the 
tents of the wandering tribes in Central Asia being made 
of felt called numdah have supplied the root to the word 
*numad’* I am inclined to the view that namdah or felt 
was probably the origin df the word ‘nomad*. 

Xhd ^ord ‘sepoy* was concocted by the Dutch to apply 
to Nativie sdldisrs as acormption of ‘sipahi*^ namely one 
of the hhfb of ‘sipah* nteanlng army, (see Keen's Hindn- 
stnn ttidwt l^venlahcdt pigs 9). 

' “ ^ YAtAftAg 

%%% petpla^ed hish^iahik owing to 

% plibMid i^wblande thd word lonfans, one of 
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the Greek races. The word occurs in the Ramayana and 
in Panni long before the lonians (Greeks) entered India. 
In Dowsons’ Classical Dictionary, page 376, we read:- 

“Yavanas. The Yavanas of the Hebrew. ' The term is 
found in Panini, who speaks of the .writing of the Yavanas. 
The Pnranas represent them to be descendants of Tnrvasu, 
but they are always associated with the tribes of the 
North-West frontier and there can be no doubt that the 
Macedonian or Bactrian Greeks are the people most usually 
intended by the term. In the Bactrian Pali inscriptions 
of King Priyadarsi the word is contracted to Yona, and the 
term Youaraja ^‘is associated with the name of Antiochus 
the Great, the ally of the Indian prince Sophagascnas, 
about B. C. 210”. The Pnranas characterise them as “wise 
and eminently brave”. They were umong the races con¬ 
quered by King Sagara, and “he made them shave their 
heads entirely.” In a later age they were encountered on 
the Indus by Pushpamitra, a Mauryan general, who de¬ 
throned his master and took the throne.” In a note a.t^ge 
64 of Mr. Dass’ Geography of Valmika the author quotes 
Schlegel and Iiempriere*s Classical Dictionary as follows:— 

The Yavanas. This word is derived from 3 + ir*i 
(to mix)' and originally meant a mixed tribe. “The name 
Yavanas, or Javans seems to have been used rather in¬ 
definitely for nations situated beyond Persia (country of 
the Pahlvas) to-the West After the time of Alexander 
the Gmtf the Iudie»s its as Persians called the 
Greeks also Yafahss.” Schlegel. ^ 

probably wgrated westwards and spread 
ovat Asia Minot and Greece ih ancient .times. 
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According to Greek history, Ion, King of Helice, aided 
the Athenians in their war against the Elensinians and de* 
feated them, *‘The Athenians sensible of his services invited 
him to come and settle among them, and the more strongly 
to shew their attachment to him, they assumed the name 
lonians. (Fide Lemprjere’s Class. Diet.) The loniaus 
were subsequently driven out of Aegialus by the Achaeons 
and migrated into Asia Minor, 60 years after the return of 
the Heraclidae, (B. C. 1044). The confederacy of Ionia 
in Asia Minor consisting of 12 States, among which were 
Priene, Miletus, Ephesus, Phocia, Samos and Smyrna, 
flourished for a long time till their subjugation by Craesus, 
King of Lydia”, /did. 

It is thus evident that the Javans were originally an 
Asiatic people, who migrated from the East and at length 
came to be known as the Greeks under the generic name 
of lonians. 

The w ord MaZ-k/icr has always puzzled me. The anti* 
thesjj of it, ^^/taram-Mor'^ is a word of reproach, and I 
wondered how is it that a sweeper was called halal-khor. 
But Della Valle’s Travels, Volume I, page 54 solved the 
difficulty. The idea conveyed by the word is that a sweeper 
is a halahMor, because it is lawful for him to e\t every¬ 
thing, in other words everything was halal or permissible 
for him. 

Geograjihical narnes. 

When Haing Tsang visited it, it was very 

pojpttlnns He it" l^nlo-S^ii-'Pulu, 

inter^hiMf ^ W^th L ils f Mm Hnlnsthenpura. 

k tf; I why thl* nunw ? Sir 

BwirtMff (n hiy into MiMillta Uli yase 

111 “MnlUth is stylta litallitban or Knlli Tharan. 

i 
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Dr. Oppert devotes a chapter to the description of 
Mallas as a nation repeatedly mentioned in the Mahabarat 
Harivans and in various Purans^ Lalit Vastara and others. 
Malabhuni and Mallastra referred to Northern parts of 
India occttr in Ramayan and Mahabharat. Mullas are 
specially brought to our notice by^ the circumstance that 
Buddha preferred to die among the Mullas in Kusingara 
whose last act was to appoint Malla Subhadra as an Arhat. 
As the name of a people vre meet the word in Malaka, 
Malada Mallava, Oppert’s Original Inhabitants pages 18-20. 

Is it venturesome to conjecture that Multan, retained 
the trace of its original inhabitants the Mallast 

In the Punjab, a Mul means a Pahilwan now used in 
the sense of a wrestler though it is the name of a tribe in 
Persia where too it came to mean a wrestler or a hero, e,g , 
Mars was called by Persians Pahilwan-i-Sipahir. We have 
also names like Malawa Ram or suffixes to Hindu names 
like Sunder Mall, Goojar Singh, etc. The tract Malwa 
in this province may be traced to one of the principal homes 
of Mai las. May we not also guess that Malerkotla Was a 
tract inhabited by Mallas. We have a tribe called Malairs 
in the South probably Mallas in origin, when w'e remember 
that Mallas was a very big nation as we have seen they 
were to be found even in Kusingara, one should not wonder 
if the present SUte Malerkotla was a Kot, or Colony of the 
Mallas called by a slightly dilEerent f ormation of the same 
wordi 


Thou|[b leigfend attributes the founding of Lahore 

of Rama, .itIs'not probable' 

thb|v!y^ the;f irsthenyry.A’.D.',, as 'We' 


'i i# 


be the Lahokla of Ptolemy, as ^ ^mSkatis, 
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nrhich is mentiotied by that author as near Lahokla, has 
been identified by Cunningham with the ruins of Amba 
Ka^, about 25 miles from Lahore, The first certain histor 
ical record of Lahore is, however, that of Hiuen Tsiang, who 
mentions it as a large Brahmauicat city visited by him in 
A.D.630on his way to Jullundhur. About this time it is prob¬ 
able that the capital of the kingdom of Lahore was trans¬ 
ferred to Sialkote as Albiruni speaks of Lahore as a province 
whose Capital was Mandhukur, and it is noticeable that al 
Masudi makes no mention of Lahore. 


At th(S end of the tenth century the kingdom of Lahore 
was in the hands of a Brahman Dynasty and in A.D 988 
JaiPal the reigning monarch, was decisively beaten by 
Sabuktkgin. (Imperial Gazetteer xvl.p lo6) 

Among others Lahori is the name of one of the ruined cities 
ia the delta of the Indus (Imperial Gazetteer, xxii .p.403) 


Mozung» It is now almost Incorporated in the town 
of Lahore. Perhaps few know the origin of the name. 
There is a small village near Kabul of this name and a 
gate in Kabul is called Hozuug Darwaza. It must be in 


the feign of some Pathap Kings that it became probably 
a colony pf Mozang Path^ns, which gave the village its 
naiPPv Massom’s Travels, Vol. II, page 260. 

It la oomimon^ that the Mahomed^ 

^ I :lr‘ I-)! , ■ , '11 ’ I ■ . ■ . , . 

'Sufu.t;'4h Atnhk >$eana 

th4t''pt}|prims. td'.^ecca' use io 
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Goa, This town did not take its name from any 
European word as some seem to think. It was goniant 
of the Hindus derived from the Sanskrit Goashtra or a 
district of Cowherds, the ancient appellation of the South¬ 
ern Konkan (1. Della Vale, 156 

Bombay is the corruption of Buon Bahia meaningf 
good port, a name which the Portugese gave it (Seeley*s 
Wonders of Ellora). 

Colab'ty one of the sub'divisions of Bombay is a 
corruption of Kala Ab (Black water, meaning the sea). 

Baroch has a liistory of its own, its Sanskrit name 
was Bhrigu Kaccha. The Romans who traded in the 
South of India ca.lled it Bary Gaza* It used to be a great 
port trading with the west. The Roman coins found in 
the South testify to the Roman commercial establish* 
ments (Rawlinson's Intercourse between India and the 
Western world *’). 

PalvjL Bander is now converted into Appollo Bander, 
(Rawlinsou, p. 119.) 

Camovin Cape takes its name from Cape Kumari 
which took its name from the name of a goddess Ktimari 
(^Rawlinson, p. 112.^ 

Laccadives Islands; Lukhish deepa'^ thousands of 
Islands, (do; p. 147.) 

Turning for a minute to Indian music, we find that 
some localities have given names to a number of Indian 
Bagnis, 

Bhufi(di took its name from Bhupal. 

from MuUabar coast where rain is abundant. 
Dhmmieri from a town so mentioned in Ain Akbarig 
tbe nnmt of modern TenasSarim in the South of India* 
Mbani derived its name from Multan* 
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Pahari a song sung in tbe bills as contradistinguisbed 
from Des sung in tbe plains. 

Ponrhi a tune or a song sung in tbe Bast (Poorab). 

lelang, Telegana in the South gave it tbe name. 

Gouri from Gaur. 

Todi, It must have been derived from Todas in tbe 
Nilgiri bills. Another style of it goes by tbe name of 
Jaunpore Tody. 

Sindh, This is obvious. 

Bengali, This is obvious. 

Ncpcdi obvious. 

Some of tbe Hindu Goddesses worshipped in Southern 
India have furnished names to certain Indian ttyies, 

Bbarvi, Gauri, Jajanti) Kaliani, Balit Devi, Yogesburi 
(Oppert’s Original Inhabitants of India.) It would be an 
interesting field for research for a historian of Indian 
Music to trace bow far were tbe Arayan Settlers in India 
indebted in this respect to tbe Dravidians, tbe original 
inhabitants of India. 

Ft uits and Vegetables, 

NaahpaH, It will be interesting to trace tbe history 
of tbe word Nasbpati or its corrupted abbreviation Nakb. 
In Hang Tsang*s Journal we read that Kanisbka, tbe 
great Buddhistic emperor^s fame spread in tbe neighbour¬ 
ing Qbuntries and bis ntllitary power recognised by all. 
The tributary princes to the West of the Yellow river in 
recognition of his authority sent hostages to him whom 
he treated with niiti^hed ntleption. They were accommodated 
in ndnidlf th h lArhleh f'elteble investigation has 

tdenM^ to ho im !Patti near Kaanri^whleh was 

cidMChtna when thht ti^aveUer visited it on 
nimnht of the teslAence of the Chinese hottaps there. 
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Says the traveller “ that there existed neither pear nor 
peach in this Kingdom and throughout Indies until the 
hostages planted them, and therefore the Peach is 
Chinam and the pear is called the China ^ajputra.” The 
former still goes by that name in the north-west of India 
according to Cunningham, though in the Punjab it is 
called Am, In Kashmir it is still called Chinan] the 
China Rajputra has been corrupted into Nashpati, the cli 
being dropped altogether. 

Snngtra^ or dropping the G Suntra is a delicious 
fruit of the Province. The smaller orange is called Naran- 
gee, which is another form of the Arabic word Naranj, 
which in Spain is Naranja. 

The Sungtra has its history. Baron Huegel says that 
Portugese monks introduced the Cintra orange of Por¬ 
tugal in the South of India from where the word travelled 
to Northern India (HuegePs Travels, p 253). In the 
Punjab it is a graft of the sweet and acid limes. 

Kishmish ii^ the name of dried raisins. It is really 
the name of an Island in the Persian gulf, the ancient 
Qracta. It was celebrated for its wine which was probably 
prepared from grapes and very likely the dried grapes 
exported from there came to be called Kishmish in this 
country, (Della Valle, Vol. page 2), 

Anunnas, This is probably not an Indian name. Its 
Xr^tin name is Saiiva ,. It was brought from South 

Apierica into England in the reign of Charles HI. Lady 
Mphtagua^^titing in 471^^ speaks of two ripe Annanas 

We win assume that is it not an 
itidig^oua slruit; bnt introduced by some Europeans* It 
is in (Blochman, p, 64). Jahangir 
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says in bis Memoirs that it is a delicious fruit reared in 
the Island of Faraugis. 

Aloo. I ha\e not beeu able to trace^ in ivhat period 
this common -vitgetable was introduced into India. It is 
not mentioned in the list of vegetables enumerated in the 
Ain-i-Akbari although Kuclialoo is mentioned. We may 
safely conclude that it must have been introduced here 
sometime after. That it must have been introduced during 
the reign of any one of the Mahomedan Kings is evident 
from its Indian name AJoo, We have the name of well- 
known fruits Alo*i-Bukhara and Aloochar Shaftaloc. In 
Mahomedan countries plums are called Aloos and I 
should not be surprised if Aru is also a corruption of Aho. 
Few will doubt that potato is an exotic. It is to the 
Spaniards that we owe this valuable esculant. They met 
with it in the neighbourhood of Quito where it was cul¬ 
tivated by the natives. In Spanisl; books it is mentioned 
under the name of Battala. A Spaniard is supposed to have 
brought it from Peru into Spain from where it passed into 
Italy and Belgium, and John Hawkins brought it into 
England in 1563. 

The fact that sweet potato is called Shakar ICandi is 
also evidence of its introduction in one of the Maho¬ 
medan periods^ The round form of a potato gave it the name 
by which plums are called in the Persian language. Baron 
Huegel took potato to Kashmir in Ran jit Singh's time in 
order to introduce it in the valley and recommended it to the 
Raja of Asketdoo lor ehttivation in his country and Thibet 
(Huee(eFl^ TruveU) 144). Cat^tain Wade sent it to 
Kabul frcm Ludhi«^lia« In Persia it was introduced by Sir 
John fVigne^ In Afghanistan^ page 1^4). 

the faet it Is clear that this valuable vegetable ^hich 
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has BOW become practically ubiquitous has travelled from 
the new into the old world and must have been brought 
into India by some Portuguese priest. 

In Fallon’s dictionary we have its’ Sanskrit root. 
Whether this is a generic name or the name of the modern 
potato, I could not solve. 

• Miscellaneous articles. 

Martaban, We call glazed earthen pot by this name, 
Murtaban is a town in Burmah on the bank of the Salween, 
opposite Moulmien. 

The name of the town gave the name to the article, 
because it was here that glazed pots as well as other china 
and porcelain articles were received from across the Indian 
‘border where they were manufactured, and from here they 
were sent out to Indian markets. I would refer you to the 
recently published Archaeological report of the Nizam’s 
dominions where an interesting article on importations 
of china and porcelain in India appears from the pen of 
an expert. • 

SkatranJ, The word is derived from Chaterang name¬ 
ly Foot, Horse, Archers on Elephants, Warriors on Char¬ 
iots. The last is represented by a Howdah as Rookh on 
Castle. The game is mentioned in Ramayana and accord¬ 
ing to Firdausi, an Indian King, sent a chess board to 
Naifsherwan about the tenth century. The game travelled 
to Europe through Islamized Persia where Christians 
raised the archess to the dignity of Bishops and the Wazeer 
was diseutded and Queen substituted (Harrowitchs* Indian 
DraiBia end Sardas Hindu superiority). 

Ftilkl i$ originally a Javenese word Palanchin, 
anglicised as Palanquin. (Della'Valle* p. 31, note). It 
must be the Dutch who brought the word from Java. 
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Rick^liaw, The word in Japanese was Janrikhshaw, 
the first syllable is dropped, it is now naturalized as Rik- 
shaw in India. Probably some Jesuit priests have brought 
the word. 

Pagoda is derived from But ^idol), kuda, (house). 
We are all familiar with Burmese and Chinese Pagodas.’ 
There used to be a coin of that name in Southern 
India called so from the impress of a shrine it had on one 
of its faces. The phrase shake the Pagoda tree has come 
to mean to make a fortune in an easy wayi 

In the department of Confectionery Mahomedans 
gave us some words, e.^. : — 

Halwa —which in the Punjab is called Karaha, 
metonymy for the vessel in which it is cooked. 

The Dnr Bahisht or Dil Bahisht —a well known 
sweetmeat. 

The Barfi —The comfit iced with silver leaves. 

The Falooda —The gelatinous preparation of rice. 

Likewise they gave us some words in the culinary 
department, for instance, the kofta now pronounced in 
European Hotels kufta, the the korma^ the kabab^ 

the spelt as Pillof in the books of European 

travellers. 

In the dress also we owe the origin of Pag and Pagri^ 
diminutive, to the Persian word Pag, the . Pashnim^ the 
wool cloth, th^Muskro^ which is a mixed fabric of silk and 
cotton anthorized by Shara, hence the wot4* In early days 
piire silk was supposed to be interdicted for orthodox 
Mahomedauis and wben mixed with cotton it was 
legalized* {6mam hg HwBi page S¥). 

4friphaL It Is composed of Amda, 
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These three drugs make up what is in Hindi called lirph- 
ala^ Mahomedan physicians arabacised the three drugs 
as HaJela^ Bulela and Amla\ and its compound as AlriphnJ^ 

Imli, The Arabs called it Samar-i-hind or Timar 
Hindi, anglicised as Tamarind. 

But. A writer in an article ‘Influence of Buddhism on 
Islam’ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London 
1934 is of opinion that the idols, and images of Buddha in 
Central Asia are the origin of the word But. It is a corrup¬ 
tion of Budh at first applied to images of Buddha in Central 
Asia and afterwards began to mean an idol. In the Arabic 
language Budh means an idol. This article is appearing in 
Urdu garb in a local magazine (makhzan) which by the way 
is the origin of the word Magazine (Muhammad Jamil-ul- 
Rahman, translator, Makhzan.) 

It is obvious that the introduction into Arabic of the 
word Budh clearly shows to what extent Buddhism spread 
in Central Asia. 

Kvery word that we speak has a history if we could 
only decipher it. 

SHEO NARIAN. 

Lahore. 


Thi« puper was lead l»y the author at the Y M C A , Lahoie 
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Are Ltinatics those who being dominated by a false 
leading thought, are confounded by the eccentric results 
they experience, between what they propose and what Ged 
disposes ? 

< If so, can we not cure lunatics and save considerable 
expenditure on Asyluois, if we tackle the miserable leading 
thought, provide them with the anti*toxiu for cdufused wits^ 
and prove its efficacy by the joyous laughter sparkling from 
a suddenly realised joke I 

' • The matter is worth considering; for here we have the 


cue to the economic connection between Psychology and an 
Imperial Budget"! Evidently there is positive money value 
to be assigned to a ^thought’ used to advance the ideas of 
the individual,, and of the Almig[hty. A Finance Minister 
struggling to preserve his balance, in" the tug between 
circumstance, the will of the p^ple, and that of the Govern* 


ment,'tryis^ to give e€ect to the .will of the Almig^ty^ 
might soon himself in a Idnatic afylum if he could 
not ^ all : But as a holder of office 

'\i»itth,, is ip-g^d 
' ind 
’life^*the 
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If < 

Evkieutly therein a useful limit to the potential indul< 
,gei}ce in Mirth-generously provided by Vishnu, the Prc- 
servcr;-whilc Siva, tlw Destroyerrf)f the wicked, keeping a 
Scout’s observation over ihe ‘WORK’ of men’s minds, 
their objects, strategy and tactics to gain thenif executes 
justice ofi the Sous of man, on behalf of Brahma the Creator; 
who turns them out,»'taza, ha taza nau ba nau! endowed 
with all the necessary powers for work and duty. 

The Optimist smiles out of the Heart’s pleasure; while 
the Pessimist grouses out of his mind’s Ignorances. 

Who says that either Vishnu or Siva are one or the 
other ? Certainly not the skilled Workman. If Siva was a 
pessimist he would be a mere Devil. This is what a mass of 
lunatics account a mysterious mythical personality, charged 
by a humorous Creator with the business of ‘Tempting’ the 
sons of Man, who every body knows need little tempting! 
It is a handy way for these sous of men to escape responsi¬ 
bility under a Theology, which only scientific experts- 
are supposed to be able to master,-- but are unable clearly 

to explain? 

The skilled workman is an Optimist when he feels 
that the ‘System’ under which ife works for the daily bread 
is a guod one for himselfi his family his country, and all the 

Wther countries of the world: for then there can be no fighting 

« - 

but perhaps, plenty of good work and pleasure, such as that 
to be expected when Crod’s Kingdom on Barth, will have 
come* 

‘Wta* kind of Kingdom will that be’ $ays Humanity? 

: lit variously de^ribed by different "i heolpgies, 

i^itki^feirenoeito things ihe Sons of Man have 
longed while the effort to grasp tjiieiii 

by kicking against tk« pHcks of systems, timeSy occaslnns 
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and conflicting interests, of the Neighbour, have perhaps con¬ 
verted the best workman into a pessimist, a drnnkard,or a 
lunatic,*~unless as in India he has been mentally cheered 
and rightly balanced by the magic of Krishna’s flute 1 
Lest we forget, it must be said,that Krishna is anlncar- 
nation of Vishnu the Preserver; the breath and music of 
whose flute is that of Heaven itself. The spiritual Krishna 
indeed brings Heaven to Earth; and sustains the despairing 
and despondent toiling in the field attending the cows; or 
producing the crops, in direct cooperation with the Al¬ 
mighty, fructifying the seed. This is fully realised by the 
studied European. * * 


This is in fact and always has been, ^/ndta\ Agricul¬ 
ture has been the main occupation of the people. They 
have been favoured by climate, soil, and rainfall; and 
consequently have increased and multiplied exceedingly ; 
perhaps in excess of the sanitary limit of efficiency per 
unit. Physique has certainly suffered, in some parts of 
the South, while mentality remains, unimpaired. But 
if there be lunatics in India in excess of those in other 
countries let it be proved! The proof might end in 
startling results. For the whole world might be the 
lunatics, while the One Prophet accounted the madma% 
of His day, may in the ^urse of 1900 years of subseguenP 
experience, be pronounced to have been the one and 
ONLY iirholly sane J 

Theii,)tqw;4o for this humorous jsitUa- 

are 


’ .tuman^ 



'' 'dili- 

'bf''itt; 
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‘treachery* to the neighbour is the divine will of the 
Creator; and Kaiserdom was appointed to carry it out I 

Is it because Jesus had the Power in Himself to speak 
out in the presence of a World that thought it was sane; 

nri ^ eiiKiartf nt 

nobody understood I 


Christianity, originating in the working ranks, says 
‘Yes'. Why? Because it suffered, and knows: while 
ignorantly conceived ‘Systems’, barring the ‘Co-operation, 
of the world’s peoples, suppressed the TRUTH, which 
Pilate by his question to Jesus showed He knew well. 
A Governor under the Emperor Augustus owed loyalty 
to a System; while the Workman, and Son of Man, owing 
loyalty to the Government, was silent on the system, 
and could only answer as the ^Son of Go(f, But what 
^could be said? He had already spoken; there was nothing 
left to say I 


Now there are evidences that throw light on the 
meaning of the Saviour’s expression, ‘The Son of Man.’;, 
and the Christians accounting Him The Christ—‘The 
Only Son of God.’ 

The Old Testament refers to the creation of Man as 
the ijoiage of God; and Moses wrote of God as a Per* 
sonality, ‘Jehovah’; dating the Creation from Adam. 

‘ .Now Adami in Urdu is the word for a man; but appa¬ 
rently is derived from Man as a distinct species of 
creation ; and was apparently adopted for Old Testament 
teadtihg ae a cpnYenient starting point of History; being 
the ^ historical road maker ; in Tnntus 

Arideii^i (ibefo^ B. C* 3750); one of the trade routes 
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According to Colonel Waddell, Adam was a human^ 
itarian reformer; an Engineer, a Democrat, a Workman; 
and above all, a King of the HittiteS * or Aryans, and a 
Military hero. HiS followers, the proto-Hittites and 
cult-associates, were called ^Uhe sons of Go(f\ How 
could this conception have arisen, and been accepted— 
apparently ih the East generally,—perhaps originating 
the conception of the ideal of ‘Divinity^ in connection with 
Brahmanism, and the divinity of Kings. 

King Adam must have been a veritable demi-god, to 
have possessed the wisdom and power ascribed to him; 
and the suspicion arises that he must have been the author 
of the Book of Job, date unknown, but entered at about 
B. C. 1520 in the Bible of to-day. 

But how did the sublime ideal of the Divinity in 
Man, cut itself short at a monopoly of that element for 
particular families or races; and reconcile its conception 
with that of the Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood 
of Man, in respect of all Humanity? - • 

Evidently there is something lacking in the logic, 
which must be accounted for by the circumstance of its 
‘origin’. It apparently springs from the fact of a high 
condition of civiHsatiop existing in South Asia Minor,—a 
land Trade route between the group of peoples constitut^i' 
ing t/«pj^<jnn the North and West, and those of flaw in 
the South and East,—which presented temptations to 
both Ham and Japhet to tuake r^ the result 
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The Individual does, the very same thing to this day. 
We worship the evidence of the Holy Spirit manifesting 
itself in the mood, and the act. But in work and business, 
we never know what a man may be tempted, or constrained 
to do by circumstance, spoiling his record. So we refrain 
from judging him till the record is closed. Accordingly 
we worship the part of the record that appeared Godly; 
hence the worship of Ancestors has become a Religion. The 
only drawback to it is, that the ancestor’s sins are forgotten 
as well as forgiven—perhaps for some advantage they have 
conferred on the worshipper I Our lunacy today consists, 
of not forgiving the sins of ignorance ; and quietly pocket¬ 
ing any unconsidered trifles a thief may have dropped in 
his hasty flight ! 

Our ‘thoughts’ in the midst of ‘systems’ in action may 
not always be those that harmonise with the system we 
ourselves are following or would desire. Consequently 
other people fluding themselves in the same quandary, there 
must necessarily be frictions of thoughts and systems, till 
ojw leading thought and system is entertained for the whole 
world, that will blend all eflort and bend all wills for work 
and government into a single progressive advance. Mean¬ 
while we must bear with cheerfulness the imperfections of 
systems, till we can gradually right them without increas¬ 
ing frictions and creating wrongs I 

The tangle of, the world’s thoughts was washed clean 
and wrung put to dry by Jesus, and the record of the pro- 
is open to aU who take the trouble to i^ead it. What 
do soientistis think of it 

' Thfe iut^alion of differences in scientific research 
ajuhivtersa^^^ iuain object at the bottom of it, is 
in it^ll to cause all but. the most studied: expert to 
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liead the procession of the world’s lunatics. How many of 
the scientists proclaim their main universal objective ? The 
worship of self often clouds the lustre of their intellects, 
and they think to exalt their personalities on the shoulders 
of a following they flatter, or find handy to their wit. 

A Scientist in Government reveals his thoughts in an 
environment favorable or unfavorable to his personal uplift. 
Nietzsche revelling in the 40 year development of Kaiserism, 
with its aspirations to emulate Napoleom, Alexander, Moses, 
and finally King Adam at vanishing point, begins fi;om a 
remote ancestry, that surely may'be traced to the origin of 

it 

the species, in a distinct connection with ‘ King Adam at 
least* Hence Kaiserism and the Baghdad Railway scheme 
are a direct ordinance from God, to repair the ancient cities 
of the Hittites; though others may be trampled in the dust 
of Europe on the way thither, and countless ' millions be 
sacrificed in the process 1 This professor thinks nothing of 
Christianity ; and the Name of Jesus is not mentioned in 
th^ Kaiserly manifestoes; or recorded in print in connection 
with the Lutheranism, which was principally a struggle of 
Principalities for Local Government over secular work, 
against the Imperialism of Church despotism, from Rome. 

The Reformation was the opportunity for the Divine 
bright <^f Kings to be boomed. The people flocked to the 


centres of Local Government for protection and guidance, 
and inereased the general lunacy by trying to destroy the 


Religioni> nn one h^nd, and the neighbouring States on the 
other* P^ylJcfee could be supported , by 

here< we are 


I) 'i.V , 


i'li'v 
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will people it, and improve every other race oh the surface 
of the^lobe i 

So much for the monopoly of Divinity for a ruling race 
theory. What view does the workman take of the mono¬ 
poly, and the scientists supporting it ? 

It is not easy for any individual to say what the mass 
of humanity, which mostly consists of workmen, would 
say ; but a guess may be hazarded. 

It might be one of the principal lunacies of those that 
propose to govern, and have had no experience of ‘work,* 
that they never feel diffident of taking up a job. The big¬ 
ger the job the more attractive it is to the least informed. 
The drudgery of an apprenticeship is a waste of talent. 
With good intentions and the Holy Spirit to back it who 
is the scholar that could not rule! 

It is, nevertheless, a curious fact that those who talk 
loudest about governing, seldom state precisely the particu¬ 
lar objects with which they want to govern, what work is 
involved, when they would do it, and how they would 
finance it. How they would organise the machinery for 
doing it and the system of working, and how their propo¬ 
sals would work in with what other countries are doing 
at the moment, whether impeding or assisting, does not 
much trouble them. They may be rushing in where 
angels fear to tread and disorganising the machinery for 
the job in hand, and the expert treatment of it to secure 
efficiency and economy; and under a claim to a constitutional 
procedure of their own dictation, their meddling may 
c^te defeat W^r, demands the simple ^nse procedure 
of ordinary Mnttiiil precaution^, and Military law. 

WM# ^ the greater lunacy? That of a high itol < o| 

its'' kisntely'> proceMeO/. soil 
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government, proceeding to deal with the practical measures 
required in War; using peaceful pursuasion audconscien* 
tious objection; or the work man's practical mind that 
grips the job in hand, and tackles it by force at - oncej 
leaving sentiment to a fitting time with peace assured I 

Does it never occur to the irrepressibles that even in 
pursuing the best objective through the highest ideal, 
there must be method to prevent madness I In the mere 
matter of the War Budget, and protraction of the struggle, 
right and wrong are brought into play through the Psycho¬ 
logy of the combatants. 

However clever we may be in our religion and science, 
longing to put them in practice, the psychology of the 
opposing host is a force to be reckoned with, the value of 
which in warfare, the enemy is always well aware of. 
He has a whole Code of War Treason and brutal ‘J^right- 
fulness’ as part aids to military operations, supported by 
bribery and corruption. We English are bad hands, at 
competitions of this sort. As a Nation we loathe them. 
Then what are we to think of the asserted sanity of those 
wanting to dictate to the government, who in their inno¬ 
cence or ignorance seize a time of war to strengthen the 
hands of the enemy and weaken the defence on which 


they trust I 

We may here take a glance at the Hindu system of 
“^ork which classes it under that of The Four Great 


Castesy to#ee how the powers in action are quite separatcj 
though arh necfcssaty to employed for each 

.experts-of :^h 
'balance; of.' al}.''for.^lhe 


.sil, 




can 
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trouble being created; and we have evidence* of it in the 
usurpation of rule in Europe by the military. But a 
world Imperialism of The Holy Spirit exalts the Priest¬ 
ly Caste of all countries into a position for exercising— 
their ministrations to arrive at good world Government, 
if they do not disagree to the ver^e of war over practical 
theology. 

The Va'tsyn CasU^ (the traders,) mostly occupied in 
distributing and exchanging the products of labour— (the 
Sudras), forms a most important agency in the world’s 
work; and from ancient times has been largely represent^ 
ed by the Jews in every country. 


Lunacy of Traders takes the form of frantic endeavours 
to command the world through establishing monopoly of 
supplies, and creating active competitive demand for them; 
thus putting themselves in a position to get the highest 
prices for their wares, and pile up money—the medium of 
the exchanges—which they hoard and secrete. 

Money is a convenient commodity to hold pending 
the exchange of the products of labour when other com¬ 
modities do not evenly balance. The holder of the money 
can determine the way and direction in which labour 
may be put in motion. Almost all exchanges in a country 


are done through values referred to the currency. But in 
international exchanges the standard of measure is Gold. 
The country engaged in work as a world Power holding 
gold or the credit which will attract it commands in 
T'tkib, hnd pow6r of defence or offence. All work wirh 


the isime imstihcti of tilling np wealth, as 


the individual 


! to ^et monopblles of trndei^ 

end bebdlie^^ it may dd by fait compititibn 
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or deceitful and treacherous devices. If a Government is 
wholly swayed by 1?he trader its morals will become 
corrupt) and its lunacy appears in not forseeing combina¬ 
tions against it. 

The Jew is an amiable cultured useful member of a 


community; but his interests He in the disturbances 
caused by Wars, and other cataclysmic occurrences; whence 
fortunes are made, and international balances have to be 
made up, through the movement of Gold. World Govern¬ 
ment calls for National checks against this action of Fi¬ 
nanciers as it affects Politics. It establishes the necessity for 
World-protected State Autonomous Government, is wars 
are to be avoided, and the poor duly fed. 

Then, what about the great ^ Sudra ’ Caste of hand 
workers? These are divisible into those that work on the 
land, and those employed in the factory. 

The former work as tenants or proprietors. The 
ideal state on the laud is for a labourer to become a pro¬ 
prietor; but in the competition to produce and sell, how 
manysufvive? The survivors are few, while those who 
fail are many. Land passes to those with money able to 


bear the stress of low prices and bad seasons, and > et 
maintain labour. The landlord can develop the produc¬ 
tivity of the land by his savings; and if both landlord 
and labourers pull together, each may get the daily bread 
and something over, while preventing the soil being 


exhahated.',.. 

T't^ .tebonret^ appears,. when' he' de^^aiids 

£r0in;,the 

landlord-<wl^it‘^' 


iher^'PI/tlje 


i/'.'''',: '.'.4 Vl 
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Wh^n the proprietor is wholly absent, lets the land 
to tenants on a system of pure usury under contract to 
pay, irrespective of bad seasons or low prices, then we have 
the Iniiacy that is the simple cause of trouble, in Ireland. 
The effort to work the land on sane proprietory principles, 
thought to be attainable through Home rule, results in a 
demand, intended to circumvent the usurer. Since usury, 
however, is a world complaint, it appears as if the only 
cure for it in respect of the land is for Government to be 
the proprietor, and see all fair. 

The problem is a diflScult one not peculiar to Ireland 
but is universal; and failure to solve it is not justly 
chargeable to any Government, but rather to the failure 
to regulate rents and wages with reference, less to currency 
value, and more in respect of the necessaries of living. 
But here again how is any Government able to under¬ 
take the regulation of economics of every labourer, who 
often will not even listen to the advice of his good wife', 
and spends any surplus earnings in drink and debauchery 
in the bazaarl This aspect of domestic economy and home- 
rule, can only be tackled through the power of a sound 
Religion, with the practical application of Caste fines 
or exclusion from social functions and business, when the 
dignity of the Caste has -been outraged, aud its high 
principles fiouted. 


Again, in regard tT the question of equitable sharing 
of the ^iuuu^l crop) good or bid, between all the producers 
and cottsntuers, ditision on the * Threshing Floor * hai 

ti me |!ihiiien;torialy and is in existence' 
to'W;'indiav''> Att"'admirable '.idescriptiioh: bf the"■ ^^ 
ptocb^ Article by Jagaddbar Quletiy H*A.| * 
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In the Indian Journal of Economics for December 1916, 
published by the Allahabad University. 

Visitors to Kashmir in recent times having the 
experience of this method of paternal Government, and 
being able at subsequent visits, to compare it with the 
the universal (Jewish) system of ^Cash medium for 
all business, know the effect on the cost of living ; 
how power is transferred from the Ruler to the 
Zamindar in the system of economics; and the whole 
system of Local government is changed by a State 
entering the trade and business of the world. Closed to 
all visitors atone time, the Rajas ruled through the Thresh¬ 
ing-floor. Gradually opened to visitors who brought in 
Currency, currency has assumed rule. With the rents 
paid in currency, crops are only sold to the highest bidder. 
In order to procure supplies the^ visitors must pay what¬ 
ever is demanded. Competition of suppliers does not exist. 
The Rajah is powerless to control the economics of the 
State, and the visitors in the hands of the monopolists, 
press on the supplies in augmented numbers, and stil] 
further raise prices I 


Poor vi.sitors will naturally soon be excluded, and 
only the rich will enjoy the delights of the beautiful seclud¬ 
ed valley. The whole rural aspect of the scene is changed, 
and with the advent of a'Railway, would become the resort 
'of orowda ol,Cook’s tourists ; while the mountains will be 
blaok^^» And with the smoko snd 

.. !i' '■ 
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reflects the ^sublime ideal ’ of a forced German ^nd Aust¬ 
rian free run of the world, with bags of gold and the magi- 

•I 

cians tricks at the bottom of them. 


A precious lot of Home Rule anir country in the world^ 
will enjoy with this sublime combination of Semetic Kaiser* 
ism, undertaking the business of Universal Providers ; — 
but at their sweet will and pleasure ; i.e,^ when they have 
abolished all competition, and the Kshattria Caste will 
have assumed world rule *, instead of being one of the Four 
Great Castes serving Civil Government. 

His Holiness the Pope represents the All Highest 
Personality, who told the world the True objects and Spirit 
of all work. In Germany under the Bmpire. Religion has 
been made to take a back seat ; His Holiness has been 
flouted, and a false God set up. It is only with the Guns 
of Free Nations The Almighty can come to His Own again 
on Barth, and the poor get their *daily' bread, in peace and 
and harmony. The appeal of. Kaiserism to His Holiness 
has justly been characterised as the cap to the pinnacle of 
diplomatic hypocrisy. The Kaiser while proving the 
impossibility of effectively working the. Imperial system 
proposes no other. 

The feeding of the World’s poor is no question of maud¬ 
lin sentiment, but one of World organization and govern¬ 
ment. ' - 


According to the Austrian Bmperor, prompted from . 
Berlin the belligerents, ‘‘should negotiate an understand^ 
ing, ^ith'a view to reduction of armaments, freedom of the , 
ajud boinpulsipty arbitration on intefhational disputes. 

j realising th^^ sublime idea were rwlipd 
he difficult to sejttlc teiuuiiiiug questions^ 
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and the nations could attain complete freedom of move¬ 
ment on the seas with access to new sources of prosperity,” 

The working men of the world would be^ lunatics if 
they accepted this twaddle in substitution of a distinct 
* Plan * for the Reform of the working system of the world. 
For one thing, the word of the German Government is not 
to be trusted ; the people are educated to worship their 
race supremacy, to be attained through deceit and treachery; 
and the entire diplomacy of the race is a secret exploit¬ 
ation of other peoples, with no regard for Honour or Huma¬ 
nity. 

No working of the existing system is possible ; and 
till some other system is arranged for, no peace could 
possibly be permanent. It is easy to seej that the ‘ access 
to new sources of prosperity* is only a Teutonic blind ; as 
a means of future attacks on weak nations, and the further 
inflation of Prussian overgrowth, by appropriating their 
land and material possessions. 

The means to be employed in German Piracy and 
Filibustering is the exploitation of the Factory hands Sub- 
Caste of Sudras. 

The enormous increase of the power of a State, or the 
individual using science and machine-ty is a w’ell-known 
fact. 


In free and unrestricted competition to supply demand, 
it is evident, that the best equipped with both these can 
cpminand the world’s markets; The Factory hands get 
better', otk. the land',' because 

uSefur'btttiurn 

* '''''''i '' ’ ■ .'.Vi" 
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above all other Castes, and assuming the Government 
of the world through the assertion of a * right ’ to perfect 
freedom to strike; while the rest of the ‘ organisation * for 
the public work may be neglected or destroyed, or its opera¬ 
tion suspended at their pleasure. 


This is the sublime lunacy of ‘ freedom ’ allowed to 
degenerate into subversion of all organised methods of 
World Work and Government. Extended on a vast scale by 
German bribery and sedition, with the Factory backing, 
and Semetic military combines to circumvent and force the 
world on its knees before Kaiserdom the Germans have set 
up ^ Behold the Anil Christ' I ! ^ 


The world’s lunacy, therefore, consists in trying to work 
without a World Government; or if it has one, letting its 
power be kicked about between Nations and Peoples like 
a Football I 

. 0 

Then how are we to prevent this abuse of a healthy 
pastime ? The answer comes to us in the humour of the 
situation when the mass being the most interested in the 
game, leaves all the rules, and the making of the pleasure 
of the performance to the few players ! 


The Individual is governed by his Religion and an 
intelligent * system ’ of work. * The work that presses’ is 
the prime mover of the masses. Intelligence takes, 
account of the efficiency of existing systems, .and how they 
be improved i tut understanding of the system, 
and is an essential preliminary of well 

Al^rangeJinents not only have to be made, 
exped^entcd; cspeci^ly ii|, 
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The V5te of the Mass is a useful authority as a world 
power» but only, if it is applied to decide World issues 
which are clearly put for a simple ‘Aye’ or ‘Nay.’ 

But where is the sanity of the use of the Vote of a 
Local mass, except in matters of Peace or War, regarding 
' things that affect other masses, without taking them into 
account, and tryiflg to accommodate differences I Yet the 
masses that fail to recognise the system by which power 
and authority can best be delegated for the different fuuc* 
tions calling to be exercised in the work of the State, are 
naturally in a state of unstable mentality. Everybody 
likes to know who is doing what, and why, and by what 
authority ! 

Those who thrive, or think they do, by disloyalty to 
systems in operation are the first to be crushed against the 
momentum of the mass working under them. Their lunacy 
consists not in objection to a system, but in failure to point 
out how it can be improved, and the object to be attained 
in respect of the work to be done. 

A system that adapts itself gradually to the needs of 
the occasion must commend itself to most intelligences. - 
No system ever yet invented worked well which admitted of 
the Government of the day being discredited in the midst of a 


crisis. However bad the outlook at such times^ safety lies 
in determined loyalty, and support to the pivot pf the work¬ 
ing system, leaving the Government free to supply the 
men and: iheasuresy, witti the whole power of the State. 

^ dnting nhte^ exhibits itself in 

"profit pnt of nnre^t, 


by;, 



ihg up the 
|nlr^;‘'t|iese 
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they cau only see the few yards in front of them, while 
Governments are taking a look round the Earth, and 
measuring mountains. 

Then how can the world’s calm be maintained, against 
the undercurrents of the world’s work and policy, which 
imperil the regularity’ in arrival of the ‘daily bread’ at the 
poor man’s door ? 

Certainly not by trusting all power to a few crack- 
brained scientists, or to ignorant masses exercising a vote 
on everything. Then let us go to the poor and hear what 
they say ; more particularly that intelligent section of it, 
which trying hard in the general competition for excellence 
finds itself at the bottom of the scale of economic com¬ 
petence. 

The mainstay of these, lies in their religion ; and the 
sympathy they get from the wealthy. If the wealthy 
exercise power, the poor will not go unfed. The poor are 
also a legitimate charge on the taxes, raised from the 
industries, produced and distributed under a high pressure 
of individual competition for excellence. They could be 
given work paid for at competitive value ; but the earning 
daily might not be sufficient to support life. The deficiency 
might be made up by contributions from the Poor Rates. 

But the capacity of a country to pay indigent or idle 
poor is limited to what the active worker can produce for 
them! State supported poor participating in the national 
work would like jail worker compete with free compe¬ 
tition of efficients for the whole supplies needed; which 
hks always been objected to by the mass of efficients and 
capitalistSw Sc the State interference ixith competition 
in thia and other respecti is generally taboo in indtis* 
tribil conntri^e^^^^ and for very good reason* v 
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For, such interference is liable to corrupt the autho¬ 
rities on whose'impartiality the public count as supreme 
judges and arbitrators in conflicting claims, arising out 
of competitions. 

German Professors settle the matter to suit Kaiserism 
and the Feudal ideal. They say the State is everything 
(in a Kaiserly competition for survival of the fittest—the 
most cunning! deceitful and treacherous!!', the indivi¬ 
dual is nothing (his survival, especially if poor is of no. 
importance in the scramble for power and profit) I!! • 

Curiously enough, the competition which is so good 
in the bulk for Kaiserism, mus! be denied the individual 
to bring out his excellencies ! 

Domestic^ individualism must be suppressed, that 
Kaiserism may thrive on militant Foreign economic com¬ 
petition, and be independent of the people posing as a 
divine ruler feeding his flock! 

There will be no poor in Germany because they will 
be supported by Berlin raids on other countries,—the world 
being fool enough to tamely submit to the heavenly 
ideal! 


The problem of excess population produced by attrac¬ 
tion of the almighty dollar to the divine centre of Kaiser¬ 
ism is easily disposed of by Feudal scientists. If poverty 
should threaten from any cause unforeseen by the direct¬ 


ing hand of Providence! a ^ Raid * can easily be organised 
Qii^Otlter p^oplas provisions^ in which any possible poverty 
okn be wip^ bnt|V#nd a f just ’ baknee ? created between 


ckn be wip^ ont| baknee ? created between 

' I .SO'. Iar^' ha^ ktM''' its. 
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pfoloag a war and reduce populatioifs, they can soon be 
resfrown in time for the next ‘ Raid * by tbe almighty 
dollar. All that is necessary is to offer 100 dollars, and 
free love, while abolishing absurd Church formulas and 
Civil contracts, with all obligations and duties to the 
neighbour or to offspring, and the thing is done. Any 
shortcomings in the Creator’s management of the Universe 
can at any moment be got over by exalting Kaiserism and 
increasing the proportion of outcastes and untouch¬ 
ables that are good enough to fill the ranks of the armies ! 
This is what Rome did under the Empire ! 1 

. As for subordinate Sovereigns and the claims of the 
nobility, is it not well known that their duties are neglect- 
ed and their work is inefficient! War clears them off 
and Kaiserism can supply their places with the greatest 
ease 11 


Under the sycophancy surrounding Kaiserdom and 
its heneficiares, we now trace the birth of local and tem¬ 
porary Philosophies, and their value to humanity and 
the world in .general. If the great masses including the 
poor object to them, what have they to say? 

j 

Let us first ask, who are the Poor?. The answer 
seems to be those who for one reason or another find no 


place in the general system of National work. Those 
apparently not wanted by the workers under a system; 
eoneidered by such as a surplus wastful product; like the 


seeds of trees lor which no use has been found, or weeds 
itp without the sowing and choke the regulation 
eohsuihtng labour to roo^ them out P 

products, ofn' inisdir^tod ^ 
The Almighty'h^'iudbWW:' 
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His Creation—Humanity, to work for good and skun 
evil. 

The poor have little physical or organising power 
of offence or defence, but the State according to its in 
telligence has power to defend it from itself and others, 
by paternal advice and assistance. The smaller the State 
and closer the contact of adviser with poor, the greater 
must be the moral and material efficiency of that State, 
in the work of the world, This is the argument for ‘the 
State’ to be protected by world-will and Government, 
against attack by any description of power, except that 
of God to make His will prevail. 

The State may undertake the organisation and protec¬ 
tion of its domestic work, without centralising on the 
Government all the detail of technical business, enterprise, 
and responsibility; which extinguishes individual opportu¬ 
nity for self help. 

But, if it contemplates improving the poor by organis- 
’ ing it for work, then first of all, work must be forthcoming* 
for which there is a world demand. 


But this is not all. Take the poor out of the ditch 
put them in the factory. Will they not sieze the opportu¬ 
nity to strike and coerce the public, just as the ones in 
possession have always done, and do now! Witness the 
action of Trades Unionism in Australia 1 

pbvinnsly th^ intending State Unit of the world’s work 

complete, contol, that will 
white-‘ the-' pooi^: 'arc' 

■' ■' V, ■' ;vf'v, 

; 1 ,' ,,'I f','. , , i ■ ■ ' ' 
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poor and untouchables is liable to arise! Tackle this 
proposition and wars will cease for ever I 

It was tackled by Jesus long ago; and there have 
not been wanting both men and women who have endea 
voured to introduce the subject into practical politics and 
social self-government. But owing to the ill considered- 
doctines of religious and social* customs, in which both 
rich and poor are equally involved, the Scientists of all 
the Great Castes, Cassandra like, have been preaching to 
deaf ears. 

The Ideal of the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood 
of men forbids the notion that there can be any distinction 
of Caste in Heaven; but that it is a distinct working orga- 
nisation everywhere for the business of life on earth w^ 
well know; and appreciate at its useful value. 

Where Nationality has disappeared Caste organisation 
readily takes its place, as the natural agency for social 
and work Government. Let this organisation take up 
its duties and be availed of for the Public work and'ad- 
ministration. In the primary duty of the bread earning 
and care for the poor, let it see first to the minimising 
of the sum of human suffering in its own and the world’s 
entire Castes. The first requires active intelligent coopera¬ 
tive mental and physical effort; the second, self-denial, 
and working in the right ‘spirit’ towards all God’s Creation 
Man as a Species has been gifted with a ‘dual capacity 
of will’, that is conceded, nay, instructed by all Religions, 
to ac| so that the one is a check on the other. 

, The first impluse an4 thought is-for self; but the old 
sayihtf thoughts are h®§t* comes to st^dy us. 

firsk is the thought of the Son of Man j thh second 

the Itamght firfi 
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Which way will we think in the presence of a * tempta 
tion*? As we decide and act, so are we merely the sons of 
mere men, or truly accounted the spns of God. According 
to the effect of our act on the world’s progress, and 
thoughts, so are we judged. 

We could not realise this but for the teaching of 
Jesus, who on this account is exalted by all Christians 
understanding Him to be THE ONE Son of God above 
all others who has ^understood’; not only because He 
enlightened the world on the problems of its work and 
Government, but because He took the initiative and 
rcponsibilityof telling THE TRUTH about it, and willed 
even to suffer to emphasise it. 

safe?—Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’* 

And again “Blessed are the pure in Heart: for they 
shall see God.” 

A mere son of man will increase and multiply the 
family without any sense of responsibility to posterity 
and the sufferings it is sure to encounter. A son of God 
will consider all his children, and, the support he is likely 
to be able to provide for them, before producing a family 
to be thrown on the scrap heap. 

Jesus showed the essentialness of a solid foundation to 


ah ^iffoe ^the World's Work and Government)# 

But tW Organisation and its Workings, if not strong 
enouglt io, i^thstand Its bwU weighty and the storms and 

will ueirtalaly 
Ihereul/WfU 'khve 
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luciit iio concern of theirs so long as each in their own 
houses appears to prosper. 

There could be no greater fallacy. Jesus charged 
every human being with the duty of assisting in and at¬ 
tending to w'orld-w’ork and its effective organisation with a 
view to Government on*sound Principles, which He laid 
down. 

There is a popular notion that the masses in the 
United States are the freest peoples on earth, and the^ 
Governmental organisation secures the will of the directed 
people being paramount. 

If that will is directed to God’s wdil being done on 
earth as it is in Heaven, President Wilson in his book T/te 
New Freedom in 1913, by Chapman and. Hall 
shows that the will prevailing is neither that of God, of the 
people, or of the Government, but that of a few Financiers, 
and Commercial agents, working through Trusts, to secure 
monopolies of power and profit, and huge Business com¬ 
bines, scheming to control the distribution of products 
between the producers and the consumers 1 

Home-rule or Local Government of any sort that fails 
to control these elements, in the interest of all the world’s 
peoples, presents a problem entirely insolvable ; because 
they constitute agencies acting independently of all Local 
governments as the work and business of the world is at 
present carried on. 

irie question therefore resolves itself into one for all 
working , to join in orjg^anising the world^s work and 

goVerJ^nient on a system that will give effect to God’s will, 
wIlIoIi has been clearly shown us by Jesus the Christ* 
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Sttmining up it appears then, that the chief World’s 
lunatic is the individual who from any cause does not join 
in securing this organisation of the World’s Work and 
Government ! 

Quos Deus vuU perdere prius dementat / / 


J. P. 
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This Temple of Som-meseeinst lies buried in the magic 
spell of the heart of Love, 

Not a*, window, nor a hole, nor a single crack in its roof; 
Nor a breath of air comes hither, the air, that blows outside 
Nor a ray of light that shines above, 

No voice is ever heard in the Silence of this Som-Nath 
Perhaps the Eternal Oceans roll below and above. 

And the Storm-girt Temple is forever there, 

The hammers of MahmCtl lie in pieces, all about. 

And MahmCid's mouth is closed with the Temple's Dust. 

The eternal arches of the Temple glow still with the Star 
jewels buried in its ancient bricks, 

The fragile lamps of the Sun and Moqn are hanging stilb 
It sqems no Mahmiid ever entered here! 

The Idols in their glory are seated on their thrones as ever. 
There is a Creation in Creation Astir in this Enchanted Hall 
How wonderous the statues of. marble, they breathe and move 
They look at each other, both love and hate. 

Whatsoever entereth here moves with life, 

The idol and its priest be they of clay, 

A mysterious breath runs through ail, 

And the dead rise to recognise their own, 

The closed lids of the marble lift up and two deep dark eyes 
ope as if from a sleep. 

And life smiles in the. .icuby lips, 

Aod the ancient laughter rings the Soul, 
here, 

Oni|f th^ Idols slee^ And wake, 

tV if the Temple of ^ 

PITMAN Si St (SB, 
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WHEN SOLDIERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
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Marseilles^ 2lsl March 1916, 

Friend, 

I only received yesterday your letter containing the 
little photos. I longed to have news of you, and it was 
with much pleasure that I recognised your writing on the 
envelope. 

I thank you on my part for the sentiments which you 
press concerning the French soldier. Very few people 
take into account that which the word Duty implies of 
needful abnegation and of courage, and of the sacrifice, 
which a man must give now to his country. 

From my side I am full of respect for those admi¬ 
rable women, of whom you are one, who have not h^tated 
to leave family aud affection and to bring by your pres¬ 
ence comfort to those who suffer* 

You could not believe hour sUreet it is for one wounded 
to feel around hifu the atmosphere' of sympatic which 
ralgn# in the hospitals where there are women* Even 
00^ aalpiary than the phyaicat eare are the affection and 
thd solicitude that you have for us^ victitoel^f WatJi 
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In spite of our will and energy there are hours of 
discouragement ; in weakness the soldier becomes a child, 
and craves for the affection of which he is deprived. The 
souls of women alone can understand, and simply, without 
useless words, without ever suspecting the beauty of your 
action, you are come, and your presence is enough to give 
us back hope. 

So it is with a feeling of respect mingled with admira¬ 
tion that always I think of the part played by women dur¬ 
ing the war. 

Regarding myself there is nothing to tell you. I 
wait always for my papers to be in the hands of the 
doctor. The days are long, and inaction weighs on me. 
I suffer also a little. 

My thoughts turn often to the hospital, and I miss 
the companionship and the sympathy with which I was 
surrounded. One needs many such souvenirs to help to 
support the tragedy of life. And nevertheless one must 
uot be sad, for that is not permitted to a soldier of France. 

Your letter is the first that I have received, and every¬ 
thing seems to show that the others have been lost, which 
I regret infinitely, 

I leave you now, write me, for it is very pleasant to 
have your news. Friendship and respect. 

Andre’ F-. 

# ^ 

The Icttei which follows is transcribed just as it was 
▼rrittfen by a soldier in a regiment of Zouaves, who had 
eagerly improved his hospital leisure by taking some 
English lesso®. A native of Alsace, he escaped serving 
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in the German army only by leaving home before coming 
to military age, and at the beginning of the war found 
himself almdst entirely cut pff from* his family except for 
such brief news as might filter through by way of Switzer¬ 
land. 

As the letter shows several of his relations, and always 
more, were mustered into the German army. At the date 
of writing he had rejoined his regiment in Algeria. 


Constantine^ March 26th 1916. 


Dear Madame, 

I reply at once to your pretty letter that I have 
received with a great deal of pleasure because I see that 
you not forget your ancient pupil. You ask to me if I 
understand your letter, but, of course, I understand it, I 
understand better than I write, because when 1 write I 
make great many faults of construction of sentences, and 
I .would be very glad if I' had my old professor for give 
me all days a^ little lesson, because I cannot learn so 
well myself, but I make my possible for it. 


I have bought a writing-book and I write alb day 
exercises, and if I give not to you a derangement I will 
send it when I have written some exercises, to correct 
because J am yet much awkward for the construction 
of the sentences. 


You tell me in your letter that you have several chess- 
your wound^^^^ I have not played chess 

myjast play' niraa' with 

ohe'c'hess-pla|^r,' 1.would 

‘ Gyfetouu for to make oue pl%y 
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Now I wish to speak to you of my hand; they have 
piit a little board to straighten my fingers, but it fell 
always and my hand swelled much. The major (doctor) 
has told me he give me some days of convalescence; if 
I can I will write it to you. I think that after my con¬ 
valescence I will be reformed, (discharged from the service 
of the army). 

I have received two cards of my parents last week^ 
and I am very glad of it, because I have been two months 
without receiving anything. My brother is always with 
my parents, but I have a first cousin and two friends who 
are go to the war last month. 

I think that the German have want of much soldiers 
because my cousin and my two friends are 42 or 43 years 
old and were reformed during the peace-times. I think 
that the battle of Verdun cost much soldier to the German, 
and I hope they will not pass. My regiment has been 
cite d Vordre dc Varmee for this battle. ^ 

You tell me in your letter that you will send me the 
newspapers and reading that I have ask to you. I thank 
you much in advance for it, because you are very good for 
me. I will be very glad to. have some English reading, 
because I find the time long here. 

I have written last week to Gamier, and he has not 
yet answer to my letter. I will write him another letter 
to-day. I hope that he is always, well, and that he 
straighten a little, {qu^it se redredse un pen), 

you tell ipe of your letter that it is bad weather at 
Grdoux, but here we are not cold, we are much warm. 

' Receive, Madame of your ancient pupil who never 
forget Von his best Eriendship. 
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Marseille^ 7 October 1916, 

Very dear “maman”, 

How happy I was this morning in entering the house 
lor breakfast to receive your kind letter; you cannot 
believe the pleasure, the joy that I felt and how many 
thanks I owe you. For the tonic you sent me I will tell 
you that before breakfasting I took a little spoonfull. I 
will tell you that it is good to take. Again, thank you, 
^ffrom the bottom of the heart. That has given me great 
pleasure. 

For my health I must tell you that I suffered much 
during these last two months. Now since two or three day’s 
I sleep better, and I suffer less, there were many days that 
I was discouraged, So much I suffered, and I thought often 
of you, for near to you perhaps I should have suffered less, 
you would have given me courage. Enfin^ what can I say 
to you except thit I will not forget you, and I always 
think of you, for how many time you have put courage in 
Iky heart >vhile suffering since that cruel wound. Enfin^ 
patience^ I shall be cured perhaps one day. At Marseille 
the weather is very good, even warm since some days. It 
is better like that, for how the winter is sad! 

I end lor to-day my little scribble. 

Your little wounded who thinks of you. 

F—. 

(He was wounded in the first month of the war). 


The fbUowing was written by a French, soldier, a 

the. date pi wriltn^, had, beeh 
at the' 'pTdhl Idif, 'OiYei ‘ Jts,' without evet 'liavla^, beeu' 


'he'Wis^ frotn,wife, a^^,,t.wD.E,tiie^ 
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Sunday 5th November 1916. 

My dear Benefactress, 

I send you two words to let you know that I am always 
in good health, and I hope that my letter will find you 
the same I have also to tell j^ou of all the misery which 
I suffered in the trenches of the Somme. We had an 
immense bombardment, during the 17 days that we were 
in the trenches, and the l7 nights we never ceased to be 
bombarded, we had the asphyxiating gas, and they threw 
on us a burning liquid, and then we had the rain so that, 
we were soaked to the shirt; afterwards we had frost, so 
that many had to be taken away with frozen feet. After¬ 
wards we had hail, and such a cold that one could not 
stand upright. I have been in this war for nearly two 
years, but I have never suffered like this time. I have 
also to tell you that I was twice knocked by a shell, so 
that I knew no more where 1 was. But that which I 
regret most is for my father’s watch which I had on my 
W'rist, and which I can no more find. I went to look in 
the trenches after the bombardment was finished, but I 
could not find it. Unhappily it was the only souvenir 
which 1 had of my father, and I took great care of it, but 
in such moments as those one is crazy. Then we attacked, 
and retook the German trenches, and then we took 600 
prisoners, and 1 assure you it was terrible. But then, que 
voulez^ous, one must hope that the good God will rewatd 
us for all the miseries that we go through. Now the 
tim^ seems to me very long in the trenches as X do not 
know the hour. I do not have much now to say to you 
fttist ttow, so I finish my letter by sending you my best 
i^htemh^Ah^ fi'bm your who fights always for 

France. « Cleh^ent Dumoutier. 
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The letters which follow were written by a French 
bby in a regiment of Zouaves. After a critical illness in 
this hospital daring the summer of 1916, he returned to 
the Western Front, and spent the winter of that year, and 
the following spring in the mountains of Macedonia. The 
letter dated August 1st, } 917 is addressed to one of his 
former nurses. 


Very dear Maman, 


1 write you this letter to give you as often as possible 
of my news, which are very good foy the moment. After 
several days of marching at last we are in quiet where I 
can recover a little from my fatigue, for* I had my feet 
which were in a pitiable condition. 1 read again your 
letter which gives me so much pleasure to have good 
news from one who is so kind to her little spoilt child 
so that I keep the deepest remembrances of affection and 
friendship of a true little ^^maman” such as you have 
been for me. There in one passage of your letter you 

tell me that you have the ward of Madame G-where I 

had my little room when I was all alone. Ah, yes, I see 
again all there was in that little room, the two beds, the 
mantel with the; glass, behind the door the toilette table. 


How often I found it sad that little room, there I listened 
for your steps. 1 dreamt often that I heard them 
Oomihgj’ahd il was there that I saw arrive Madame V—. 
You is my friepd who comes tom 

now. we; are tojjether d^n- 
sky 'thy thoti^t.!di|?s 
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Deigfa to receive, dear ^maman', the greatest affection 
of spoilt child, and obedient servant. 

Alphonse D-. 

(I have added a few punctuation marks which were 
altogether absent in the original). 

fit * • €» «!> 

The following letter which seems like a postscript to 
the previous one bears the date of six weeks later. 

Dear ‘petite maman’, 

I hope that you have received my letter which I "wrote 
you directed to your new address, this is to tell you that 1 
have had fever during some days but there is nothing to 
do. 1 am still at the infirmary for some days, and from 
there I join my company. Take as much rest as possible 
for you deserve it well. We others, my regiment, is in 
repose until the 5th of next month October. I dreamt 
often of you in my fever; it seemed to me that I was with 
my dear and good ‘maman’, but she is very far from 
her spoilt child. Write me always to the same address. 
Receive, madame, the sincere and devoted affection of 
your child who thinks of you. 

* • fit fit * Xt 

26th October 1917, 

My dear ‘Maman’, 

I hope that my letter will find you always in good 
health, and that yonr little rest will have done you great 
good, for you well deserve it. When do you think of 
t^kii^g up again a service in a hospital to devote yourself, 
again for the poor soldiers of France. I know your devotion 
for X have Wll seen it, for you were a real mother. I havje 
t6 tell ^du that my regiment is no Ionjjer resting, we ought 
to go to the attack on 30th October and here are two days 
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that we march under the rain and the wind, which is very 
cold but we are contented ; in marching we sing the old 
^ongs of France which put so much gayety in the heart. 
One must, for among us there are those, who amid that 
foolish gayety have sadness in their eyes, above all the' 
older, the fathers, who look at us the young ones and say 
to us, “ All right, children, soon the cares of age will come 
too quickly **. They are right, but, que voulez-vous ? Bonne 
niaman, I have ssen my company go up to the attack at 
200 and remain 30, how many times since 25 months. I 
have the heart hard as a stone, so I joke because one must. 
I dream also from very far, and I think of your kindness 
your devotion and that gives me hope, to have a second 
mother to spoil me, and give so many cares to a plain 
soldier, so I do my duty as I ought to do it. In the expec¬ 
tation of having news from you. 

Deign io receive, Adieu maman, the best affection of 

your spoilt child. 

A-. 


IlySres, 29th July 1017. 

Greatly honored and much respected Mamacha, 

Dear Mamuka, I greet you with low bows. 

First I inform you that on the morning d the I3th 
of July I received your goldten packet Dear, my mother, 
I ^0 t M kw to do. I thank you 

'■ •■—■■’■■-■■■'■>''■ 5 ^'*'"—... ■■■■ ■ ■■ ■ ' - ■ ' • 
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mamacha ”, with nothing can I thank you even so. little. 

If I remain in life, and return again to Russia to my own 

mother, I will relate about you, that when I was in the 

far country of France the little Sister was to me a Mother. 

Dear mamacha, please take again and again, “thank yon ” 

from the heart. 

% 

I remain in life and health. I beg you quickly to 
answer. 


3rd July 1017, 

Much honoured little Mother, 

Dear mamacha. On the first lines of my letter I 
inform you that I arrived happilj'' at the town of Hy^res 
towards 11 o’clock of the night, and I thank you, dear 
and precious (golden) Sister. For your kindness I do 
not know how to thank you. Only that 1 have much 
happiness and joy. Dear mamacha^ if I may see you after 
the war ! “ Moia mamacha ”, I embrace you from afar, 
and I say, morning, day, night. Thank you, thank you, 
ray Mother. 

Dear Httle Mother, nothing new here. All is like always. 
Quick, quick, answer. Au revofr. 

1 remain in life. Soon we go to Salonika. 

An revoir. 


Gicatly honored little Mother. 

First I inforiil you that every day I think andi 
happy that I have in a far country a true mother who 
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loves me and takes care of me like my own mother, and 
since a long time never forgets me. Dear “ mota mch 
macha'\ I will never forget you, but I will always be 
thanking my American mother. Dear little mother, I 
pray that you live long and again long in good health. 
Dear mother, when I was in Russia I was unfortunate and 
orphaned, but now I have a mother who never ceased to 
care for me from the 24th January to the 29th June. 

Aa revoir, I remain in life and health. Here is 

no news. Again, sincerely greet the sisters from me. 

✓ 

Salutations from——dear and much much honored 
Mamacha Ekaterina. Please answer soon. 


I greet 3 ^ou most sincerely, and with the best wishes, 
much honored Sister. 


How are you feeling, dear little Sister, what is there 

^ • 

new and good since we went away, and does the time 
pass pleasantly t 


We then, dear little Sister, as soon as arrived at 
Hy^res there we met with friends, and without stopping 
to rest we ^egan to walk about. The town pleases me 
very much, although it is not large, it is gay, and full of 
people, particularly here are many pretty young ladies, 
and little women, which pleased me excessively, so that I, . 
dear little SistcJ*, have no more appetite and sleep no more 


ai 


I ' ' I 


m0 jfumkly ybttr maternal, counsel 
to do, ahd t^t my head may hot hi 
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No, little Sister, to. speak seriously, very and very 
teavy and sad (I am) to part from Cannes ; from all who 
cared there for me, kind and good towards me, is it not 
you, little Sister, to whom I am most entirely indebted, 
and is it not you whom I thank most of all ? Yes, I 
remember perfectly that you gave me the care of a mother, 
and watched by me when I lay on my bed without consci¬ 
ousness, and scarcely alive, and very well I remember other 
evenings when you came to our room to drink tea, and 
sat with us like a mother with her children until the 
night came. And all that we will remember, and we will 
thank you, as long as we shall exist on this earth. 

And now, little Sister, I wish you every every good. 

Leonide. 

* :i» « « 

The date of this Russian letter is adorned with a 
design of leaves in pencil, and the first pages are so flowery 
as to suggest that the writer had been borrowing from a 
soldiers romance book, the more so as the opening 
sentences each end with a rhymed word. 

1917 year, October 29th month. 

Salutations, dear and kind Sister, how are you, and how 
is your precious health, and here, dear aud kind Sister, is a 
beautiful d \y when I sit at a table of the dep6t, and reflect 
within my head when I send a letter truly to whom in this 
country and in this land can I send from whom may come a 
reply, aud ia beginning this letter I shed bitter tears, the 
pen fails from my hand, and the heart goes out to you, dear 
aihd street Sister, and to your dear and precious words, and 
1 trace a line with the pen once, but all the time the tears in 
the eyes, and I wipe them away w'ith the little handkerchief. 
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Dear and kind Sister, I think of yon, and when if 
was at the hospital, then it seemed to me that 1 found 
myself at home, and I was not anxious about anything 
only I was happy to be with a dear mother, and again 
better then a real mother, and you cared for us like your 

children, and now I find myself at M-and I carry 

in myself a great sorrow,’and here no one notices my sick¬ 
ness, and since 1 arrived here I am always ill as when I 
was on the Front. I can eat nothing except milk, and the 
doctor ordered me milk during a week, and afterwards 
nothing, and every day I go in town and buy milk with 
my money and so that is very, hard for me to live and 
that is so in the world, and I myself know not what to do. 
And so much agony in my heart that I can no longer bear 
it. Again I have received a letter from home, and again 
misery has begun to torture* me. In the letter from home 
my wife writes that she perishes and the children ; (there 
is a) great famine in the town, and all so dear, there is noth¬ 
ing to buy with, and nothing to do, our life is like that. And 
to you dear and kind Sister, ray profound respects, and I 
greet you sincerely, and I embrace, dear Sister, many times 
your white hands that work always, and I wi.sh from the 


Lord God good health and good success in your cares, and 
that God helps you in your affairs, and in everything, and 
I will never forget you, and will always keep your memory, 
dear and kind'^Ister, and I pray you, Sister, give from me to 


all the sisters and wishth^m from the Lord God good health 
and ali g(l»od, iip |h^ affairs,and,that God will give thcffi all, 

will pot leaye'ihemalope 
,',us, i;; Ajl;tlic''0ldicrs, 
all ...ypitt 
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have accompanied in going away better than in the house 
of the parents. 

And now Ati revoh\ dear Sister, forgive me that I have 
written ill, for my hand shakes much. I wait your reply 
wijth impatience. 

He who lay in Ward 1, 

* Andrea M—. 

Town of //tjeres 

I send sincere greetings dear Sister, Madame W—^ 
and I offer to you, little Sister, all respectful salutations, 
and affectionate low bows, and I ask for you, little Sister, 
from the Lord God good health and happy success and 
the best desires for your life. 

Afterwards I inform you, Madame that I receiv¬ 
ed the 5th November a letter from Russia which you 
forwarded to me at Hyeres, for which I thank you from 
the heart, Sister, that you have sent me my letter. I was 
very happy to get a letter from Russia, and again 1 pray 
Madame when you get again a letter, please forward that 
letter to me at the town of Hyeres. 

I, Ignace Feodorovitch lauovski, remain now at 
Hyeres in the division of the convalescents, to us soon 
comes the Russian Commission. I was not yet before the 
Commission, and Balchakoff is named to return to Salonika. 

No news, little Sister, but I ask you to write me an 
answer, if you please, I would be very happy to receive 

from you a letter; 

Now Ay> i'ivdf 

Sincerely and affectionately^ 

Ignace Feodorovitch ^anovski. 
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British India and Indian India. 


* The most enteresting Chapter of Babu Goviuda Das’ 
book under review is ths one on the Indian States. The 
British-Iudian politician leaves these severely alone. If 
ever we read of these States it is only of the princes and 
never of the people. Many a charitable and educational 
institution in British-India owes much to the generosity 
of the Indian Princes, many have been the appeals success¬ 
fully made to them for help, many of them have been 
pointed out to the British*Indian Government as worthy 
of imitation for the political progress of the people—but, 
as a general rulcf we in British-India are profoundly 
ignorant of the actual conditions of life and work in the 
Indian States. Babu Govinda Das’ pages throw welcome 


light, in these dark corners of India and we welcome his 
straightforward writing. His effort is to bring British 
India and Indian^ndia in lin^ lor the common good of the 


whole land* , The writer starts his survey from the time 
of 

■ ‘ r; ‘'V-'‘ I ’ I \ . ' 1 I , j ' 


as'soyereign 
are finote; ;and : snore ' on' 
''.;i0yar#}&linlng,’ incessant'and minute, 
n^orking' through 'the 'hiyateriduS} 
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omnipotent ways of the Foreign Office and its agents, they 
ought to realize that they cannot fight successfully for the 
removal of the pressure and all that it bodes as long as 
they persist in keeping up personal government. The 
only way to resist if, and to get the better of it, is to get 
beyond and above it; by doiug' better than the British 
Government of India.^ Autocracy necessarily implying 
selfishness is not a sufficiently powerful weapon with v/hich 
to ward ofif attacks, much less to fight with. From being 
the ‘ led’ they must become the ‘ leaders.’ Instead of being 
dragged at the tail of the car of progress, let them make 
a spurt and win the dignified place of being in its van.” 

The position of the Indian Princes is ‘ an anomalous 
one, for neither does international law apply to them, nor 
are they under Municipal law in many respects,’ and the 
result is that their ‘undefined position is...fraught with 
mischief and peril for them.’ ‘ A direct subject of the 
British Government, however humble his station in life, 
is far better off—seeing that he is subject to well-defined 
law and Courts of justice—than any feudatory, however 
potent he may be.’ f 

It has only to be remembered that even to-day in India 
there are roughly 700 States, and some of them so ridicu¬ 
lously petty as to have barely an income of Rs. 50 per 
antium'^ Of these 700 States there are only a hundred and 
seventy under the direct control of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and the -rest are under the Provincial Governments. 
The PTinCes themselves live under the most corrupting of 
influences. Royalty whether in the East or the 
West, in the past or the present is much the same. To 
quote ftagehdt: ; 
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“ An hereditary king is but aa ordinary person, upon 
an average at best; he is nearly sure to be badly educated 
for business; he is very little likely to have a taste for 
business; he is solicited from 3 'outh by every temptation 
to pleasure...A monarch in the recesses of a palace, listen¬ 
ing to a charmed flattery, unbiassed by the miscellaneous 
world, who has always been hedged in by rank, is likely to 
be a poor judge of public opinion.*’ 

Besides these evils inherent on birth and rank there 
are other disabilities of the Indian princes. Says Captain 
Sutherland: * 

“ The paralysing effects produced in these independent 
States by their leliance on foreign power fon protection,... 
had the effect of the severing of that sympathy which binds 
the Chief and his people together when they , have to 
struggle against other power...” 


The condition of the subjects in the States is deplor¬ 
able. Lord Morley has said that ^ the State money which 
they (the princes) treat as their own, flows out on every 
side, and in the first instance, to those around them, to 


■their relations, their courtiers, and, their flatterers.’ 

3ir John Strachey, however, his spoken of them as 
breakwaters in the storm of the Mutiny ‘which would other¬ 
wise have swept over us in one great wave;* M. Chailley 


has s^id that if they had not existed, * a huge wave of 
insutreeti^n would, in an India entirely British, have 

Canping declared, lpng,ago 
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more than ordinary ris£;, one of our best mainstays will be 

found in these Native States.’ The splendid services of the 

Indian princes in the present war have amply proved that 

they can be thoroughly depended upon to succour the 
* % 

Empire in tlfts hour of its need. 

Babu Govinda Das wants a code and a court, to govern 
the relations between the States and the Suzerain power. * 

A political code would have the supreme merit of 
definiteness and unambiguity; it would fix the British 
Government to one system of measures which all would be 
prepared to act up to, and the mutual obligations of the 
two would be impossible to be misunderstood...With a 
Supreme Court to interpret such a fundamental law of the 
realm, as, for instance, in America, there would be the 
further guarantee that its clauses would be fairly construed 
and enforced.” 

These reforms would place the relations of the Suze* 
rain and the Feudatory on a satisfactory basis and it is 
also hoped that they would make for an increasingly civi¬ 
lised and progressive administration of these States to the 
benefit and happiness of their subjects.” 

The Indian princes, for purposes for reorganization, 
can be broadly classified into the two classes of ‘ those who 
really exercise the powers of a semi-sovereignity ’ and 
‘ those who are rulers only in name.’ The latter should 
all go. It is essential to have * a certain definite standard 
of size, income and population * for a State to make its 
rttlet it prince;.all those who do not conlorm to the stand¬ 
ard he * given , the rank of premier zamindars in 

;^esi|JNEs^itTO * This is, of course, a delichtte 

^4 will require.. .great finesse • Ik* Eat tile 
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has got to be faced with courage and with pertinacity, and 
of course, with great sympathy.* Babu Govinda Das* own 
suggestion is that to be a ruling prince, one's revenue must 
be not less than fifteen lakhs a year and one’s territory not 
less .than one thousand square miles.^ The’ nejtt thing to 
do would be to abolish the provincial political departments 
and bring all Feudatory States in direct relation with the 
Government of India. Then ‘ every ruler (must) grant a 
constitution (to his subjects) under the guarantee of the 
Government of India against its being withdrawn;’ and 
thus organise the executive, legislative and judicial de¬ 
partments of his State ensuring peace, security and justice 
to all concerned. 


Without adding further to the bulk of our review oj 
thi? chapter in Babu Govinda Das* book we shall ask the 
curious reader to go to the original for his views on the 
council of princes, education of princes and princesses- 
nazars, honours, and other important and interesting, 
topics dealing with the Indian States and their rulers, and 
their part in the progress of the country as a wfible. 


The problems of provincial administration, the status 
of the various provinces as units of government, their rela* 
tious with the Imperial Government alre all important and 
embarrassing questions. We, therefore, turn" to Babu 
G-oviuda Das* chapter on provincial governments with 

Mch eagerness. Decentralisation Commission report 

4'0'vrn Hues, of |^oewl''‘twite 
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local governments...They also employ expert officers to 
inspect and advise upon a number of departments which 
are primarily administered by the local governments... 

These officers are commonly known as Inspectors-General.” 

.1 

The local governments have over and over again 
resented the intrusion of the central power. ‘ The late Sir 
George Campbell—Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal—who 
percejved this all-absorbing tendency of the central power 
so long as seventy years ago and strenuously fought- a 
losing battle agaiust it, demanded in his Modern India^ an 
“ administrative code’’ which would clearly lay down the 
different spheres of work of the provincial and the Imperial 
Governments and prevent encroachment by the stronger on 
the preserves of the weaker, and put an end to squabbles by 
the avoidance of overlapping and the definition of the 
spheres of control ? 

The sagacious and sympathetic Lord Hardinge saw 
with the statesman’s eye, the remedy for the evil in ‘pro¬ 
vincial autonomy,’but the mere phrase is no solvent of 
troubles. Rightly says our author : 

“ This autonomy would be a very dear purchase, and 
a sad mistake, if it were only to result in the setting up of 
a number of local autocracies in place of a distant Imperial 
one. If it ts to be: fruitful of good instead of evil, it must be 
guliied and controlled or stimulated into activity by entlgh" 
tened Indian public opinioHy able to make its voice effective 
its control of the Executive and Legislative Councils! ’ 

i^ud the first requisite is the raising of all the prov- 
litres to the statits of governorships. The Decentralisation 
Cotninissiqn has luckily recomniended this step. As to the 
xj^ltalificatioiis of the governor, *the Indian conteiiition is 
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that no European who has served his term in- the country 
is fit for this high position, and so their demand is for a 
governor who has a standing in the public life of Great- 
Britian and has done good w'ork in the House of Coimnions.’ 
The Decentralisation Commission, though trying to steer a 
middle course have not concealed their bias for governors 
direct from England and even such stout champions of 
Anglo-Indian governors as Sir George Chesney have 
recognized the value of the infusion of fresh blood. Says 
he : 

. * 

“ It brings Indian official life to that -extent in touch 
with the English political world...It is scarcely possible 
that a man should be raised from the ranks of a service in 
which his life has been passed without taking with him 
more or less of bias for or against some of his old associates 
which may be displayed in the subsequent distribution of 
patronage.” 

The next important question is that of the provincial 
boundaries. Babu Govinda Das has examined the various 


proposals on the subject before the country including the 
general principles enunciated in the despatch of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in August 1911. His conclusion is ‘ that 


roughly-speaking, each province should comprise an area 
of about eighty-thousand square miles, about forty millions 

of inhapitants and an income of about three crores of 


rupeesi ^ttbdivided into about thirty districts each.’ Then 
pi^ovtnces $houid ^ so situated that each ef them should 

A sea-board^'ini'a good har- 
b^r';|st^jDf'Ovety 'province.^ The' 

■ptovtncea’ whioh '%k 
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India : (1) Madras and Ceylon ; (2) Bombay and Berar ; 
(3 ) Orissa ; (4) Punjab and Baluchistan ; (5) Western 
Hindus'an ; (6) Eastern Hindustan ; (7) Bengal ; (8) 
Assam ; and (9) Burma and’the Federated Malay States. 
The question of the redistribution of territories is a very 
ticklish one and we shall leave 'the reader to go to the 

original for the author’s reasons of such a classification. We 

<1 

can assure him that there is much food for thought in the 
suggestions as put forward in the book under review. The 
author, before quitting the subject, suggests a High Court 
and more"than one university for each province. 

When governorships have been granted, executive 
councils must also follow and much of the author’s sugges¬ 
tions in this respect tallies with those he has already made 
for the Imperial Executive Council. The executive council¬ 
lors or ministers should be six in number in charge of the 
various portfolios and at least three out of these should be 
Indians. For further details we shall refer to the book 
itself. 

The judicial department of provincial administration, 
the author would hand over to the High Court and ‘ this 
coupled with the separation of the judicial and executive 
functions will help to purify justice and re-establish the 
faith q{ the people in it.’ We hive the high authority of 
the eminent Cambridge philosopher. Professor Sidgwick for 
the separation of judicial and executive functions. He says: 

** It IS evident that these two businesses require to a 
gt^t extent diferent iutellectuaPfaculties and habits for 
t&eit efficient ponduct ; the former needs a thorough ^atid 

of the ntles of civic duty that goverumeiLt 
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lias to enforce and impartiality and expertness in applying 
them to particular cases ; the latter demands skill in organ¬ 
ising and combining the labour of a number of subordi¬ 
nates—policemen, prison oificials, etc.—with appropriate 
materials, for the attainment of particular definitely pre¬ 
scribed results. We have, therefore, prUna fade reason to 
allot these functions to separately constituted organs.*’ It 
will be remembered that Montesquieu praised the British 
Government on the one ground that it se{)arated the execu¬ 
tive, legislative and judicial functions and entrusted them • 
to independent hands. 

The scathing remarks of the author on the police, the 
punitive police, the c.i.d., and the confidential reports 
deserve the closet study and the most careful thought of all 
interested in the moral and material .well-being of the 
country. We shall, however, linger for a brief moment on 
his remarks on the cow-sacrifice riots of which we hear so 
much and which assumed serious proportions in Arrah the 
otKer day. He appeals to Hindus and Muslims alike to 
realize ' once for all that they have got to live together 
as members of a joint-family where each member has to be 
helpful to every other member and tolerant of the peculi¬ 
arities of every other member. Constant pinpricks, intol¬ 
erant bigotryi can only lead to perpetual strife and unending 
grief/ If the Muslims are sure that their holy books do 
d^finUely require cow-sacrifice, the Hindus must bear with 


it foiT |he greater good ; if, however, this is not so, why 

of their Hindu 

-of the author we shotild 
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such as financial, settlement, excise, etc., and the larger 
employment of Indians in all higher branches of the pphlic 
service. The author rightly calls ‘the present system of 
practically reserving all the high posts for Europeans* as a 
‘ fatal drain of knowledge and experience,’ 

Says he: ^ . 

“ Further and still more serious injury is done to the 
future of the country by this system of keeping Indians 
out of the higher appointments. It is. making them lose 
more and more the craft of administration and of states¬ 
manship.(The Indian) feels that the men at the head 

of affairs are all foreigners and have neither domicile nor 
interest in the country. So soon as their term of service 
is over, they carry with them to their distant oversea 
homes all their talent, their hard-won knowledge, their 
life-long experience acquired in India and at our expense, 
which gets lost to us totally.” 

Babu Govinda Das does not forget the touchy ques¬ 
tion about social intercourse between the European and 
the Indian. ‘The Club life of the European is responsible 
to a fairly large extent for his narrowness, his ignorance 
and misunderstanding of Indian life.’ The Club breeds 
exclusiveness. Then the European official never returns 
the visit of the Indian and when the latter calls on the for¬ 
mer he is not always properly received. VThe visitor;’ says 
the author,’ should not be made to feel that he has come 
to worship at the temple, of a god and must behave 
humbly. ‘In answer to * the plea ofteU put forward, that 
Indian homes are so arranged that it would be a burden 
ihd a bother il a European called/ the author pertinent¬ 
ly asks: ^ I>6 not English missionaries freely Call oh Indiah 
gentiemttt...? Do not European travelUng agents of firhjs 
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call equally freely ? Does the Civil Surgeon...find it derogf- 
atory...because he freely goes into Indian homes?* These 
are rather inconvenient questions to answer. The author 
also suggests the Moghal plan to the British as worthy of 
imitation. 

Before closing we should also draw the reader’s atten- 
* tion to the author’s remarks on Indian education. It is 
an all-important subject and the author’s treatment of it 
is by no means non-controversial. His ideas, however, 
are worthy of consideration and all interested in education 
should ponder over them. 

Let the author tell the story in his chapter on the 
legislative councils : 

In the autumn of 1907, hopes ran high that the 
long years of weary waiting were now to end and our 
standing grievance that the people who were to be 
governed were allowed no voice in the matter which con¬ 
cerned them so vitally was going to be redressed. But, alas I 
for human hopes. The just and generous intentions of 
the two noble Lords Motley and Minto were very effec¬ 
tively perverted to very different ends by the bpreaucracy 
rampant in the secretariats of Simla and the India Office, 
Lord Motley’s Reforming Bill, which ultimately became 
the Indian Couu^ls Act,- 1908, and which narrowly 
escaped beconiing a total wreck over the rocks and shoals 
in the shape of the Tory Lords, Curzon and MacDonnel],.*. 
became a thoat mischievous la,w through the power it gave 
to the (iqyctnment of India to make Regulations tinder it 
the purtwse of enlarging the Legislative Councils and 
the machiuefy and method for its composition 
ittd-work#*' 
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The Governnient of India cannot be trusted in such 
matters. Sir Charles Wood has declared for all time: 

“ I have seen a measure which I myself introduced 
in 1853 with one view, changed by the mode in \thich it 
was carried into execution so as to give it an operatioh 
totally different from that which I intended. The mis¬ 
chiefs resulting from that change have been great; and 
I am, therefore, anxious, in any measure which I may 
propose, to avoid the likelihood of misconstruction or 
misapplication by the Government of India.” 

The principle of separate creedal elections has come, 
unfortuuatel 3 ^, to be recognised at all hands and .even 
the reforms proposed by the Indian politicians now 
frankly admit its continuance. We can only hope that 
better sense will prevail and the Muslims will themselves 
give up their demand for special electorates for the 
common good of the land and for the consolidation of its 
unity. 

Turning from this let us see if the legislatures as 
constituted in India fulfil their legitimate functions. A 
legislative council by ‘the very nature of its being demands 
that it should be the “ grand inquest ” of the nation.* 

“ It must not be fettered if it is to fulfil its mission. 

t 

It follows from this that all ruhs and regulations for dis¬ 
allowing questions; of restricting the rights about supple¬ 
mentary questions; of moving resolutions; of‘dividing 
the Houseof initiating legislative measures; of control 
ovef the budget—are so many fetters hampering it in its 
proper work.*' 

fa) ‘Th^ir meetings are too infrequent to offer the 
means of confidential and intimate consultation between 
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the Government and its subjects; and {b) the strict pro- 

4 

cedure by which they are restraitfed naturally tends to 
formality.’ John Dickinson, so far back as 1853, con¬ 
demned in a spirited pamphlet the cruelty of irresponsible 
Government in India when in England itself the. Eng¬ 
lishmen feel that it is not too much for them ‘to have a 
Parliaicent sitting for months every year, to correct and 
extend (their) legislation to suit it to (their) social 
changes; to have, besides, th 2 most perfect representation 
of all ( their) complaints and desires in the press which 
it is possible to conceive; and with all this to watch 
vigilantly the responsibility of every depository of power 
amongst us, as our only security against official tyrann 3 »’, 
neglect, incompetency, and plunder...’ 

To come to the author’s specific proposals, we find 
that he would like a change to be made in the number 
of members. He is not satisfied with the proposals of the 
Congress-League scheme of reform which appears to be 
very arbitrary and perfunctory. " He says: 

“ A mu»h better way, and which has universal prac¬ 
tice to support it, is the fixing of the number of such 
representatives on a population basis^ as bearing a definite 
relation to the population to be represented, and rising or 
falling automatically after each census.” He is against 
bi-cameral legislatures for ‘ the landed interests all the 
world over is an intensely conservative^ reactionary and 
seld^h ihtere^t,’ ai^d $lso, in the words of Sheldon Amos: 

It is pure Ltgiislative loss without any compensat¬ 
ing gain to have one class of interests or views represented 
lit nde 4nscu$slon and another class at another discussion, 
iiSlWlA of having botlirepresented simultaneously to the 
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great gain of debate and the saving of time, expease and 
labour/* 

So the author would like the provincial councils to be 
the ‘House of Representatives’ consisting of ‘one represent¬ 
ative for every half-million of the population;’ and the 
Imperial Council to be the ‘Senate’ with one senator for 
every three million of the population, the electorate being 
territorial and ‘on as broad a basis as is possible in this 
country at present/ There should be uniformity all 
over the country so that the present chaotic conditions 
may be avoided and it should also be remembered that 
‘the adult members of the Hindu joint family must not be 
neglected, as they are at present, whether as electors or as 
candidates. The members should be paid. Then alone 
can they discharge their onerous duties properly. After 
decades of struggle and agitation the members of the 
English House of Commons are now paid. Then used to be 
in India also before the present reforms. Babu Govinda 
Das suggests an annual payment of three thousand rupees 
to each member of the provincial and six thousand to 
each member of the Supreme Councial. The author 
supports his contention on the high authority of Mr, 
Gokhale: “ I well remember his [Mr. Gokhale] telling 
me once that but for the salary, paid, for his work on the 
Council by the Government, poor as he was, it would have 
made his work in Calcutta almost impossible.” 

Babti Govinda Das reiterates the universal demand in 
India that the head of the administration should hot be the 
pre^deht of the legislative council for ‘the duties of the 
Ih^ldeht are those of ah umpire^ and it is impossible for a 
pariisdH to hold the balance even.’ As regards the autfer^s 
views Oh budgets and budget disctiSsions, privileg^es * hd, 
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disqualifications of members and the term of their office^ 
quorum and other such topics we would refer the reader 
to the book itself. 

Without further adding to our lengthy reView we 
shall close with the author’s admonition that ’the three 
most potent modern instruments for the consolidation and 
uplift of a nation are, universal education, universal 
suffrage and universal military service; and with the hope 
that Milton’s burning words may be true of India: 

“Me^hiuks I see in my mini a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep and 
shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as an 
eagle, mewirg her mighty youth, and kinlling her undaz¬ 
zled eyes at the full mid day beam, purging and unsealing 
her long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance, while the whole voice of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the twillight, flutter about 
amazed at what she means.” 

A Complaint and a Criticism. 

It now only remains for the reviewer to offer some 
criticisuns. First of all we will offer a complaint, and 
that is that the book is too short. It deals with only five 
chaptets of the originjilly planned book out of thirty one 
chapters. The dry inumeration of the heading of the 
remaining twenty six chapters in the appendix of the 
book gives no comfort apd we hope that Babu Govinda Das* 
health may permit .him to complete the task so well begun 
and that Mt- 0+ A. Natesan’s enterprise may put-before the 
puWkj at au early date, the author’s views of the various 

with the country not yet dealt with 
the Wk under review. 
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Our criticism is that the book requires thorough re¬ 
vision. Numerous gaps in thought and argument have to 
be filled up; numerous involved sentences to be entangled; 
various paranthetic notes, unnecessary expressions, and 
repetitious to be avoided ' so that the book may form one 
connected whole. Summarising. the chapters is a good < 
idea of the author^s, but it appears as if he got most 
thoughts while making the summary and many suggestions 
are found in the sum mar res which are conspicuous by their 
absence in the chapters themselves of which the summar¬ 
ies are supposed to be made. The already valuable book 
will become the more valuable if in the next edition, which 
we trust, will soon appear, these faults of technique 
are banished as, vre doubt not !they will be. We offer 
these criticisms with deference and diffidence, but we fee 
it but fair to the public to do so. In the end we once more 
wish the book every success. 

As we go to Press we are glad to nolict that som^ ^ of 
the suggestions advanced by the author have found accept¬ 
ance in the Chelmsford Montagu report. 


BenareSk 
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For one reason or another Ludendorf did not launch 
the offensive which the British army 
The Qerman was expecting at the end of June. On 
Retreat. other hand the Crown Prince 

* attacked the French and the Americans 

in the middle of July, only to be turned back. The delay 
is not accounted for; the new guns that were to demolish 
Paris did not make their appearance. In a fortnight the 
Germans had to re-cross the Marne and to lose 150,000 
men in killed, wounded and prisoners. Retreats are 
sometimes said to be strategic and deliberate, and 
Marshal Foch was once credited with the view that instead 
of standing continually by on the defensive, an army may 
now and then feign retreat if it can draw the enemy away 
to a distance and then attack him when at a disadvantage. 
The German retreat does not appear to be a result of choice 
but of necessity and a miscalculation by the Crown Prince. 

« 

On the Italian front the enemy did not rally after the 
withdrawal across the Piave. The 
TM Italians have held their ground and 

receiving reinforcements from 
America.^ Their activities) in combi* 
Itave in Albania Resulted in the occu- 
olt the mountainous region which dominates the 
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right side of the Devoli. For one teason or another the 
ministers frequently resign in Austria. The ex-minister 
Czerniu, in a remarkble speech delivered last month, de¬ 
clared that Austria had uo sympathy with the annexation 
policy of Germany, and was in a favourable position to 
negotiate peace. Perhaps the Kmperor too is of a like 
opinion but he is not a free agent, and Czarnin is not in 
power. Before the war Austria was believed in diplomatic 
circles to have an eye on Ukrania. She has not got that, 
but a slice of some other territory. Not being altogether 
disinterested, she cannot complain that Germany wants 
more. 

* « 

V 


Kuehlmann resigned shortly after his courageous as- 


Kuehlmann and 
Hertiing;. 


sertion that military success will not 
bring the war to an early close. His 
resignation might have been due to 


personal reasons quite as much, as 


to his temerity in disparaging the probable achieve¬ 
ments of the militarists. But his fall was interpreted 


as a triumph for Ludendorf and his party. The Chan 


cellor, however, followed up with a speach, which was 
free from any allusion to military possibilities, but which 
was on the same lines as that of the Foreign Secretary 


Nay, he went further than Kuehlmann : he said explicitly 
that Germany intended no annexations in Belgium, which 
would be respected as au independent State, and invited 
the Btttetite Powers to negotiate for peace. The militarists 
had thought that they had satisfactorily disposed of Russia, 
but Count Hertiing doubted the ability of the Bolsheviks 
to carry out .the terms of the peace and he would uot 
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recommend another Russian war. It is not known that the 
Allies have taken notice of the speech. 

President Wilson has thrown his whole heart into the 

war and is rendering assistance where* 

America and f he ever he can supply it, for his object is 
War. ' to secure the permanent peace of the 
world, if possible. A million and a 
quarter soldiers have already crossed the Atlantic, and 
they are arriving in France at the rate of about 10,000 a 
day.. The enemy sub-marines have claimed only between 
three and four hundred victims. They are causing 
rather heavy damage to the trade and they are sinking 
even hospital ships. But their effect on the movements 
of American troops has been practically 9ii /; on the war, 
therefore, it will be very insignificant. At the other end 
of the continent America is co-operating with Britain and 
Japan in counteracting the influence of Germany in Si¬ 
beria. She is assisting Italy. She has not, however, declared 
war on Turkey and her troops have not appeared in 
western Asia, though she disappraves of many things that 
take place there. 

• « 

« 

The Russian Revolution bids fair to rival the French 

Revolution in its sanguinary char- 

NMidlPii Airmrc. acter. The Tsar abdicated peace- 
' fully, but he was npt destined to end 

his jfays in An anti-Revolutioanatry conspiracy was 

believed <19 be ill furpiatipn viround bim and the unhappy 
a^aa shpt the otdar pt a provluciai Ceuncil, 
W the oentrai Bolshevik Goyemtnent, 
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The authority of this Government is challenged almost 
everywhere by republicans as well as royalists. In Mos¬ 
cow the German Ambassador was assassinated by a social 
revolutionary and two hundred persons believed to be in 
sympathy with the anti-Bolshevik and anti-German move¬ 
ment w’erc shot down. Another anti-German peasant ris¬ 
ing is reported from Ukrania. On the Murman Coast in 
the north the British residents are said to have joined 
hands with the Russians in opposing the Bolsheviks. 
They have an ice-free port and may receive aid from 
abroad at all times. 

«• 

When the Czecho-Slovaks pushed their way to Eastern 

Siberia, it was thought that their 
Asia and the War. ambition w'as to reach western Europe 

and fight in France. For the present 
they have found occupation in Siberia itself. They have 
been joined by many Cossacks and they seek the aid of the 
Allies to fight against the Bolsheviks and the Germans. A 
Government set up at Omsk has declared the independence 
of Siberia. In Western Siberia, however, the Bolsheviks 
are in power, and it is not known how Germans will make 
. use of them. It was once given out that German prisoners 
had appeared at Bokhara and perhaps occupied it. A 
stone’s throw would bring them to the Indian frontier, but 
no further movements of the adventurers have been report¬ 
ed. In Mesopotamia the British have begun to give a 
taste of western civilisation to the Arabs. Schools have 
been opened, improved agricultural and industrial methods 
are being taught, and perhaps the healing art is making 
many friends. 
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Mr. Balfour has uttered a scathing commentary on the 

German Chancellor's unambitious atti* 
The Future pf tude towards Belgium. He inter- 

Africa. prets it to mean that no reparation is 

to be made for the savage crimes 
perpetrated in that country, but a free hand is to be allow¬ 
ed to repeat them in Russia. . They are already being re¬ 
peated in Rumania, Ukrania, and several parts of Russia. 
But Count Hertling's meaning was explained by a German 
paper, which said that Germany would not care mucK for 
annexations in Europe, for they would afford little scope 
for the expansion t:f her trade. For political as well as 
commercial reasons she w’ould fight for a strong empire 
in Africa. If in central Africa she could stretch her 
dominions from sea to sea, she would not only find an outlet 
for her commercial enterprise, but be a menace to India 
on one side, to South Africa on another, and to Egypt on 
the third. The African races could be easily trained 
to fight, at least the Germans hope so, and they are shrewd* 


& » 

* 


The Imperial 
Ooiiference. 


While the details of the resolutions passed by the Im* 

perial Conference last mouth are not 
published, it is knowm in a general 
way that they dealt mainly with the 
trade questions which are likely tb 
arise alter the war and the development of the economic^ 
re^^ces of Empite. If the Mineral Resources Bureau 
:;RoyaJ';Chartei:j',. om. wpuld.^’Jike 

Itiud; "Its. relar*',; 
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wielcome. Before the war Indian opinion was not in 
favour of the scheme put forward at that time by indivi¬ 
dual writers. The war has altered the situation. It is 
no longer a purely economic question. Moreover India is 
now claiming to be placed on a level with the Colonies 
and cannot object to a policy which affects all. 


♦ o 
* 


Several Members of Parliament appear to be anxious 

to discuss the Montagu-Chelmsford 
India In scheme of reforms at an early date 

Parliament. jjj Commons...Mr. Bonar Law 

advises the House to read the report 
carefully before pronouncing opinions on the complicated 
proposals. Friends of India in England have advLsed the 
publicists here to accept the scheme for the present, for 
in a few years more it will be revised. They have still to 
learn what Indians think. They seem to be in a hurry 
because a Bill is said to be in the course of preparation. 
‘The Bill ^ shape before the Government 

of Tndia reports on the scheme iu detail. The Local 
Governments have been asked to submit their opinions iu 
November, and the National Congress will discuss the 
report in September. A debate in Parliament at the present 
stage will serve little purpose. The War Cabinet does not 
approve Indians carrying on political agitation in England 
now, while Mr. Curtis thinks they must be heard there. 


♦ * 


Au epidemic, generally [supposed to be a sort of in¬ 
fluenza, has swept over India, and for 

1^ • j I I ? 




a time it caused serious inconvenience 
to public business in the cities. It 
and it must have raged in other parts of the 
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world. A similar epidemie is reported to have appeared 
in ‘Germany. The appearance of the fever was at firsrt: 
attributed to the unusual behaviour of the monsoon, which 
burst a fortnight before the expected date and then held 
off for a long time. July ought to have been a wet months 
but it was not. The long break—if it is to be only a 
breaj^—has caused anxiety all over India, to the people, 
who have already been paying high prices owing to the 
war, and to the Governments which have framed their 
budgets on the basis of a normal monsoon. In the most 
favoured tracts it has been in defect by about 20 per cent. 
In Northern India and the Punjab the defect is twice or 
thrice that percentage. While the Empire prays for vic¬ 
tory in the war, India will have to add a prayer for a 
return of the monsoon. 

* . 

o 


The Government wants so many ships now-a-days, 

and trade is so seriously handicapped 
8hip-buiidinff. by the deficiency of tonnage that 
. ^ inquiry was^ addressed to the Govern¬ 

ment of India from England whether cargo vessels could 


not be built in this country. We are dependent on the 
West for steel plates, boilers, and machinery, and the 
Government has arrived at the ’^conclusion that steamers, 
evenfor coasting tra^ei cannot be built here, though repairs 


might be executed at the Indian ports. The construction 
of ^ is abont all that can ba undertaken in 

auppbrt fhe.euter- 
■' s(ihoJa^.;.:, ishbwn 
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forgotten, thougli no vessels which carry five or eight hun¬ 
dred passengers are even dreamt of now-a-days. With the 
help of modern engineers it should not be difficult to 
revive the industry. 

* 

If the impatience of male political reformers in India 

surprises conservatives, the zeal of 
Women and educated women must surprise them 
Polities. all tlig more, for literacy has spread * 

to a smaller extent among the women 
than among the men of India. They do not, however, ask 
fpr special representation of their sex, but only to be 
placed on the same level as men, so that both may work 
together. Educated Ijjdian ladies hold political meetings 
now-a*days and they are invited to preside over men’s 
meetings. The Women’s Section of the Home Rjule 
League at Ahmedabad passed a resolution the other day 
that all the rights granted to men in the new reform 
scheme must be granted to women. In Burma an English 
lady has been appointed Assistant Secretary to the Fin¬ 
ancial Commissioner. Indian ladies may ere long be 
^jivileged to hold similar high appointments. 
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